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ON A SUBJECT OF CONSIDERABLE IMPORTANCE, 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


RICES play a rather important part in busi- 

ness. If a man did only one piece of work in 
a year and received a sufficiently high price for it, 
he would be conducting a paying business. If, on 
the other hand, he did a thousand pieces of work 
but received only enough from them to make a 
living, he had better think twice before working 
another year at the same rates. 

But as we don’t often have the privilege of 
doing only one job of work ina year, or of asking 
our own prices for it, it surely behooves us to look 
well into the subject which so greatly interests and 
affects us. 

How often, when you are asked to estimate on a 
piece of work, you carefully prepare your estimate, 
going over each item entering into the cost of the 
work, and when you have taken your bid to the 
customer he straightway makes several important 
changes in the make-up of the job and asks for a 
new figure offhand. The tendency too often, it is 
feared, is to then make a rough guess at it, quoting 
a price, hit or miss. 

It is as easy to submit a right price for a piece 
of work as it is to guess at it, if you only get into 
the way of it. And when you make up a price 
carefully you feel like standing by it, you know 
that it is right, and if your competitor is rewarded 
with the work on which you have figured, you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are better off 
without the work at all. 

There is a certain class of work which almost 
all printers can do in a fairly satisfactory manner. 
This kiad of work, which in a majority of cases is 


open to whoever quotes the lowest price, soon gets 
down to a figure which does not give a fair return 
for the work involved. On the other hand, there 
is a class of work which can only be done by com- 
petent workmen. In this class there enters the 
element of quality, which quite naturally calls for 
additional compensation. No matter how keen the 
competition nor how hard the times, this class of 
customers demands work of the highest order and 
is willing to pay for it. But before you can get 
this work you must demonstrate your ability to 
do it. 

You often hear it said that prices are down so 
low that it doesn’t pay to lose the time necessary to 
do work properly. Well, wouldn’t you rather do 
less work and do it better? And if you did your 
work better don’t you think that it would be worth 
more? But you may say your customers would 
simply take their work where they could get it 
done cheaper. That would be true of those who 
could get their work done satisfactorily by the 
offices doing cheap work, but good work does not 
remain long unrewarded, and if you make up your 
mind that no piece of work shall leave your hands 
which does not represent your best efforts, you can 
rest assured that you can get a fair return for your 
work and have the satisfaction of having done your 
work well besides. 

Suppose that you have finished a year’s work. 
Looking back, you find that you have not lacked 
work. You have been busy throughout the year. 
At its end you find yourself but little better off 
than you were at its beginning, and you are a year 
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nearer that time in your life when you will have to 
give up work in view of your advanced years. Not 
a pleasant subject for reflection. 

You have the remedy in your own hands. You 


know how much work you turned out in the year 
that passed so unprofitably. Would not 10 per cent 
additional profit on it have made a more pleasant 
showing ? What is to hinder you, then, from 
adding 10 per cent to your prices for the coming 
year? If your work is cut down in volume you can 
improve it in quality. 

A man who is capable of doing work of the 
better class can get the work to do if he only goes 
about it in the right way. Suppose for a moment 
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that he loses a portion of his trade by raising the 
standard of his work and demanding a correspond- 
ingly higher price for it. Therein lies the oppor- 
tunity for extending his business. Improve the 
temporary lull in the usual rush by getting out 
some really attractive advertising matter which 
will demonstrate your ability to do work in the 
best manner, pick out the concerns using work of 
this class and send your advertising matter to 
them. Do not be discouraged if the first or even 
the second solicitation fails of any apparent result. 
If necessary, follow up personally your printed 
matter ; you will at least be accorded a respectful 
hearing, and if you keep up the standard of your 
work, success is bound to come. 

In this, as well as any other day and generation, 
true merit counts for more and exercises a more 
powerful effect in the long run than either social or 
political preference ; and the man who refuses to 
do a piece of work because the price will not war- 
rant his doing it well and deriving a fair profit 
from it, will have the respect of his customers and 
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the confidence of his creditors, while the man who 
takes a job at any figure, ‘‘ just to keep the place 
running,” will be deservedly ranked low as a busi- 
ness man even by those who have profited at his 
expense. 
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TASTE IN TYPOGRAPHY. 
BY PAUL NATHAN, OF THE LOTUS PRESS. 

HERE is a great difference between the job 

printing of today and that of even a few 
years ago. The standard of excellence is con- 
stantly going higher up the artistic scale. The 
job compositor of the future must have some 
knowledge of art—he must be something more 
than a ‘‘ typesetter.” He will find that it is just as 
possible to display an individuality in type arrange- 
ment as it is for the artist to do so with pen and 
brush. 

Few printers have any idea of appropriateness, 
symmetry or balance, or know anything about 
color ; the few who have this knowledge are lead- 
ers in the field, for everyone appreciates a piece of 
good printing, just as everyone appreciates any 
work of art. There are imitators and copiers 
everywhere, but how few originators ! 

It is not so long ago since young men were 
‘‘indentured” to learn ‘‘the art and mystery” of 
typesetting—today this work is done by machinery. 
There was no particular ‘‘art” about it, and there 
is no good reason why there should be any ‘‘ mys- 
tery.” The real ‘‘art” of printing must be in its 
appropriateness to the subject, in its conformity to 
art principles, to its proper harmony or contrast of 
colors. This can never be attained in its fullness 
by any machine, and must ever depend on the indi- 
viduality and ideality of the human intellect. The 
printer who masters these principles forever places 
himself beyond the competition of machines. 

The young man in the printing business who 
wants to excel finds very little opportunity to ad- 
vance himself. His only chance at present is to 
learn from older printers with whom he comes in 
contact, and by observing every piece of good print- 
ing that it may be his fortune to get hold of. But 
the result of all this is that he merely learns 
‘* parrot fashion.” He has no way of discovering 
that there are real principles involved —certain 
rules to be followed—and that it is possible to 
master these rules and acquire a knowledge that 
will enable him to know how to treat any and 
every class of work that falls into his hands. 

Undue credit is attributed to so-called ‘‘ natural 
taste,” and the public has been voodooed into the 
belief that art knowledge is preordained to the few 
and cannot be acquired by the multitude. This is 
the veriest kind of humbug. It is just as possible 
to acquire an art education as it is to learn to 
write, and no one will dispute that it is possible for 




















all to learn to write. To be sure, some will be 
more adept than others, but there can be no 
‘‘corner” on this branch of education any more 
than there can be in other branches. 

I would not be afraid to undertake the task of 
making an ‘‘art printer” out of anyone who is 
endowed with sufficient knowledge to ‘‘ master the 
case” and who is familiar with the technicalities of 
printing. 

Until recently foreign countries have had a 
monopoly of art education, but America has pro- 
duced the finest printing in the world, and I believe 
it will always set the standard. We have the best 
machinery, the best type and materials, and the 
best ‘‘gray matter.” 
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A PRESSMAN’S TROUBLES— WHY QUADS PRINT. 
BY A. B. R. 
F all the troubles to which a pressman is heir 
perhaps there is none so common as that of 
quads and spaces rising and blacking the sheets. 
There is only one kind of printing which is entirely 
free from this: that is plate work, and as a great 
part of the work done in all pressrooms is from 
type and cut forms, quads and spaces have become 
a nightmare to the majority of pressmen who do 
this class of work. The causes of this are many 
and begin in the hands of the careless compositor 
who in his greed for a long string of type often 
neglects that important factor in good work, care- 
ful justification, and where cuts are included he 
neglects to see that they are mounted on true, 
perfectly square blocks. Few compositors realize 
how important these details are in forms that are 
to be worked on the press, but if the compositor 
and make-up would see that their part of the form 
is right in these respects much time more valuable 
than their own would be saved in the pressroom. 
It is not enough to be simply able to lift the form 
from the stone, but every line should stand on its 
feet perpendicularly without belly or bow. I never 
knew a pressman who did not agree with regard 
to this; but few, if any, are willing to admit that 
they themselves are just about as much to blame as 
anyone. 

There are several principles or causes upon 
which the rising of quads and spaces can be 
theoretically explained. I will illustrate one of 
them in this manner: If you take a board and 
drive a nail in one end and then pound upon the 
other, the nail will loosen and come out. This is 
like putting a form upon a press on which the 
cylinder is raised from the bearers by the impres- 
sion on the type and allowed to drop or pound in 
the margin. In the margins there is nothing to 
resist the weight of the cylinder, and down it comes 
on the bearers, pound, pound—first on the type, 
then on the bearers—until spaces and quads, like 
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the nails in the board, will gradually rise to the top 
and print with the balance of the form. This is 
often the case and is what a pressman calls riding 
in the boxes, sometimes caused by wear, but in 
some cases the cylinder is not set hard enough for 
the class of work in which the trouble occurs. If 
you have trouble from this cause it can in most 
cases easily be righted. But this, like most other 
troubles, can be temporarily relieved by the appli- 
cation of certain local remedies, one of which is to 
cut narrow strips of heavy cardboard and insert 
under the bearers at the points on which the 
cylinder drops. This has helped many a press- 
man in time of need and will doubtless help many 
more. Another cause might be described as being 
locked like a wedge, when top or bottom of type or 
furniture is excessively locked. ‘This can easily be 
done by locking a form too tightly, causing it to 
spring off its feet and each time it passes under the 
impression is forced back into place only to spring 
again and bring the spaces and quads higher. 
This same thing may be effected by allowing dirt 
to collect upon the shoulders of the type, which 
makes it impossible for the compositor to properly 
justify it and again produces this wedge-like prin- 
ciple which must surely force spaces and quads to 
the printing level. The most common cause for 
this state of affairs will be found in large, untrue 
furniture, and cuts mounted on wooden bases. No 
matter how carefully the engraver or electrotyper 
may be to have these plates mounted squarely and 
level, the wooden bases will warp, and this fact 
alone makes it advisable for all such cuts to be 
examined and made right before proceeding with 
the make-ready. For many persons to take this 
precaution is too much trouble, but nevertheless it 
pays if the results count. The writer has often 
seen pressmen who, when they underlay cuts of 
this kind, place small bits of heavy paper under the 
center of the block, so as to cause it to rock. No 
pressman is justified in doing this, and to do it will 
surely cause trouble. If a cut cannot be brought 
up with a flat underlay well enough for overlaying, 
remove it from the block and place the underlay 
next to the metal. In trying a cut for the purpose 
of seeing that it is mounted true, it is not enough 
to see that it is level and will not rock, but also 
that the sides are at perfect right angles with the 
bottom. It is not uncommon to find cuts imperfect 
in this respect, and it is frequently overlooked and 
will prevent the form being locked up properly. 

If these details are carefully looked after before 
a form is printed, little, if any, trouble will be 
experienced; but as they seldom are all attended 
to, much time is lost and material is ruined daily 
by being hammered down by persons who are too 
careless or discouraged to push them back by more 
gentle means. Careful investigation will show that 
when quads work up some one or more of the 
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causes mentioned exist, and if they can be located 
and corrected this trouble will surely cease. 

In printing a heavy form upon a cylinder press 
you wig,sometimes notice on the back row of pages 
a heavy¢dge or what is really a slur. On the other 
rows this same trouble occurs, but the center rows 
of pages are somewhat better than the rest. It is 
a common matter for such forms to show heavy 
impression about the edges, but this is of course 
overcome in the make-ready and is not the cause of 
the trouble of which we speak, although some inex- 
perienced persons think it is. This slur is scarcely 
noticed on some work at the start, but if it is not 
detected at the very beginning will gradually grow 
worse until it becomes a black streak of heavily 
worn type. To rightly determine the cause of this 
one must understand the principle upon which a 
cylinder press makes the impression. As a rule, 
pressmen make a practice of setting bed bearers 
slightly more than type high. ‘This we consider is 
right, but there are also bearers on the cylinder 
which are not adjustable, and as the bearers on the 
bed are to keep the cylinder from running on the 
type, see that it runs on the bearers and that the 
boxes or journals of the cylinder are so set that 
when it passes over a form requiring all the 
impression the press can give it will not rise from 
the bearers. If this matter has been attended to 
you will see that if your cylinder is packed until 
the circumference is greater on the printing sur- 
face than it is on the cylinder bearers, it must 
travel faster on the printing; consequently the 
cylinder must slip or slur either on the form or 
bearer. ‘This, then, is the cause, and the only rea- 
son that it does not slur all over the same as at the 
edge is that the paper used in packing is more or 
less elastic and is drawn with the form until it is 
freed by passing in the margin and rebounds. One 
of the first moves that a pressman will make when 
he finds himself thus troubled is to place resin on 
the bearers, and because he may find some little 
improvement he thinks he can strike the proper 
remedy. This, however, is a deception, for the 
resin has a very heavy body and forms a sheet or 
layer over the bearers which for the time being 
makes up to some extent the excess in the packing. 
Be cautioned by this. Do:not use resin fora slur, 
such as has just been described, but reduce the 
packing ; and if, when your form is properly made 
ready, your impression is too light, it is because the 
bed bearers are too high or the cylinder rises on 
the impression and should be reset. The correct 
setting of the cylinder is about the most important 
factor to be considered in the life of the press and 
quality of the product. Experimenting along this 
line is folly, and many pressmen of long experi- 
ence are utterly incompetent to attend to this mat- 
ter properly. The troubles caused by having a 


cylinder set too hard are as numerous as, and more 
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complex than, if it is not set hard enough. Cylin- 
der presses are not intended for embossing, and no 
person who styles himself a pressman should be 
guilty of substituting an over-packed cylinder for a 
few minutes make-ready. If the class of work 
done will not permit you to take time for making 
ready, better use a soft packing and not ruin the 


type. 
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THE DICTIONARY IN THE PROOFROOM. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
T is said that Horace Greeley’s estimate of quali- 
fication for proofreading called for more gen- 
eral knowledge than one would need in order to 
be a good President of the United States. By 
this he meant, of course, ability to read anything, 
from the smallest job, in the commonest language, 
to the most learned and most scientific writing, 
and to know that everything is made right. How 
many proofreaders can do this? Not many. Hor- 
ace Greeley knew very well that the world could 
not furnish such men for the proofreader’s desk — 
and yet his remark was justifiable even from a 
practical point of view. 

A recent paragraph in a trade publication said 
truly that ‘‘even the daily newspapers use so many 
foreign and technical terms as to demand a high 
grade of excellence among the readers.” ‘This 
was said in connection with an assertion that pay 
for the reader’s work, and especially for the best 
work, is higher now than ever before. We might 
easily show that this is not absolutely true, for 
very high pay has been given for high-class work 
in the years that are gone, and the writer of this 
article can state from personal knowledge an 
instance of higher pay than the highest mentioned 
in that paragraph ; and it may be well to tell of it, 
because it will serve as a good introduction to our 
present theme. The paragraph says that its 
writer personally knew of two men who were paid 
$50 a week for reading. If these men were mere 
proofreaders, their pay was very high; but it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that their work nearly 
approached the responsible editorial status. Ona 
certain large work published many years ago a 
man was employed as proofreader at what was 
then excellent pay. When that work was revised 
he was still known as the principal proofreader, 
but his work included final editing of the copy, as 
well as reading the proofs, which latter he did in 
a critical way, making such changes in the matter 
as he knew were necessary. For this work he 
received $75 a week, and the only men known to 
the present writer who were paid as much as the 
sum first mentioned did the same kind of work. 

In each of these cases the money was paid 
because of one qualification that stood in place of 
general knowledge, rather than for the actual 
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possession of such knowledge that seems to be 
demanded by Horace Greeley’s estimate. Each of 
these readers had at hand a good reference library, 
and knew where to look for information on any 
question that arose. ‘The special qualification was 
the ability to perceive or suspect error of state- 
ment, and to correct it through positive knowl- 
edge, in many cases with no need of reference, 
but more frequently through consulting authori- 
ties. An important complement of this qualifica- 
tion is the perception of correctness as well as of 
error, and ability to leave unchanged what is right 
as well as to change what is wrong. 

Of course one who is really fitted to read proof 
must know how to spell all the common words of 
the language, and this is not so general an accom- 
plishment as it is naturally supposed to be. Many 
writers are somewhat weak in spelling, and the 
proofreader must correct their errors as well as 
those made by compositors, for often the editors 
cannot take time for such work and the copy is 
sent to the composing-room just as it is written. 
But few proofreaders, if any, know all the words 
that may rightly be classed as common. It is a 
matter of recent experience that one who ranks 
among the best of newspaper readers, in reading 
market reports, changed the lower-case initial of 
muscovado to a capital, and thought the name was 
a proper noun until another reader, happening to 
have the same matter in hand, changed the capital 
letter to lower-case and was called upon to give a 
reason for it. Recently, also, a good proofreader 
allowed the term ‘‘ Romance languages” to pass as 
‘*romance languages.” omance in this use should 
not be unfamiliar, yet it was mistaken by composi- 
tor and reader as the common noun vomance, which 
mistake should be impossible, as every one should 
know that romance is not confined to any special 
languages. 

What such people need is a good dictionary at 
hand and constant use of it. Of course no busy 
proofreader, especially during the rush of news- 
paper work, can stop every few minutes to find a 
word in the dictionary—much work must be 
dashed off at lightning speed, or as near that as 
possible, and no sort of interruption can be toler- 
ated, even at the expense of printing a few typo- 
graphical errors. But how much more creditable 
it is to the proofreader if, even in the utmost rush, 
he can detect and mark all the errors, whether 
time can be taken to correct them in the type or 
not. 

Few readers, comparatively, seem to realize the 
wonderful helpfulness of intimacy with some good 
dictionary, for very few of them use one as much 
as they would if they realized it. Probably most 
of them will continue to do just as they have 
always done — taking it for granted that they have 
no need of frequent consultation of the dictionary ; 
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but if something can be written that will impress 
even a few with a desire for the improvement to be 
attained through study of the dictionary, it is 
worth while to try to write it. 

It seems hard to think of anything that will 
serve better to make this impression than an 
example from the writer’s own experience. When 
writing on the subject of the proofroom library, 
some time ago, he instanced two test-words, one of 
which contained a letter « and the other an 7 that 
he thought might be printed wrong, notwithstand- 
ing extreme care in the writing. His habit in con- 
nection with the articles of which this was one had 
been to write very carefully, and not to trouble the 
editor to send him proofs. This time he requested 
that proof be sent before printing, and it was well 
that he did so, for in place of the # that should 
have been used appeared an m, and in the other 
word the converse error had been made. The 
words were long compounds of what should be 
familiar elements to every one, and in case of 
uncertainty, which must have been felt in this 
instance, it should be impossible for a reader to 
pass the words without verification. 

Every proofroom should possess a good diction- 
ary. Some people think that every proofroom of 
any consequence does possess a good dictionary, 
but a little inquiry would soon convince them that 
this is not so. Many readers are left to do their 
work without even such aid in the way of refer- 
ence, notwithstanding it is a fact that no certainty 
of good work can be had without it, and that 
many more works of reference are indispensable 
as aids to the best work. ‘There are an amazing 
number of proofrooms that are not supplied even 
with an old Webster’s or Worcester’s Dictionary, 
and a great many more than there should be that 
have only one or the other of those antiquated 
works. Once upon a time they were both good 
works, because they were the best yet made. But 
lexicography has progressed, and we now have 
dictionaries that surpass the old ones, in every 
respect, as much as our new books on any scientific 
subject outrank those of our forefathers. 

The Century Dictionary and the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard Dictionary contain practically full 
records of our language in all details, almost suffi- 
cient to take the place of a large reference library, 
so far as the proofroom is concerned. One or the 
other —or better, both—should be in every proof 
room, and the proofreader who makes the most 
constant studious use of one or both will soon find 
himself on firmer ground than he could otherwise 
occupy. 
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A KNOWLEDGE OF PRINTING. 
TTENTION is directed to an article by Mr. 
Paul Nathan in this issue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, in which is set forth an argument on the 
value to the progressive printer of theoretical 
training as well as practical training on the art 
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principles connected with the trade of printing. 
There has been of recent years an effort discern- 
ible on the part of many printers, who have earned 
respect for their opinion by the great artistic merit 
of their printing, to give their workmen the oppor- 
tunities desirable to equip them with the requisite 
knowledge to use their native taste in attaining 
results that without such knowledge of art princi- 
ples they might struggle to reach in vain. In so 
far as it is possible in these columns to give a wider 
application to this insistance on art education as a 
vital part of a printer’s knowledge, THE INLAND 
PRINTER hopes to add its weight by examples and 
by the favor of other contributions in bringing out 
the taste and originality of the printers of Amer- 
ica, much of which is now either dormant or 
directed into wrong channels owing to ignorance of 
principles that are the foundation of all art. 





“ PRESSMEN VERSUS COMPOSITORS. 

EPORTS from England state that, while com- 
R positors are a glut on the market, it isa 
striking fact that good machine printers — press- 
men — have been for several years back sure of 
good and steady situations. ‘The enormous demand 
for cheap books has caused a great development in 
the pressroom department of the printing business. 
In one office in Scotland, which seven years ago had 
thirty presses, there are now over sixty, and nearly 
all of the newest pattern. Others have doubled in 
less than that time. The stereotype and electro- 
typing business has also greatly extended, and it 
is estimated that during the ten years past the 
numbers employed have more than doubled. The 
compositors’ prospects, however, are not improv- 
ing, and it is depressing to see the large numbers 
of these workmen who are “‘ waiting for something 
to turn up.” - 





THE LOCAL FIELD. 

HE country weekly is blessed by having a mis- 

sion which is all its own, but it is also too 
frequently the reverse of blessed by the foolish and 
misguided ambition of its proprietor-editor who 
ignores that mission in the effort to imitate the 
tone and style of the metropolitan press. The 
main stay and prop of the country weekly is the 
local field, and as that field is judiciously cultivated, 
the incidents and happenings of the local daily life 
set out in attractive form, so will the paper fulfill 
its mission. ‘The average village tradesman and 
the average farmer subscribes for one or more of 
the metropolitan dailies or weeklies, and from these 
are taken political or foreign news. The weekly 
paper which gives space to any extent to the dis- 
cussion of other than local politics, or dwells pon- 
derously on foreign news, is wasting valuable time 
and space. ‘To the average townsman the news of 
his vicinity transcends all other information, and 
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the local gossip of the weekly is of a savor that has 
to him a relish all its own. ‘The little social events 
of the week are of more interest to him than the 
grandest functions at Windsor Castle, and a dis- 
pute in the town council is more exciting than 
General Weyler’s most successful attempt at paci- 
fication. ‘There are many incidents that the local 
editor may consider too trifling to be told in his 
paper. His interest should make him know that 
no local news is too trifling —if it is told properly. 





THE VALUE OF OUTWARD BEARINGS, 

EFERRING to the application of direct elec- 
R tric power to printing presses, Mr. Frank L. 
Coes, of Worcester, Massachusetts, writes to THE 
INLAND PRINTER Offering the suggestions of an 
expert mechanic of his State, who asserts that the 
first and worst feature of the motors that are 
being put out for work in direct connection with 
heavy duty machines, is the fact that they have no 
outward bearing for the shaft. Every strain, 
light or heavy, that is applied to the machine, 
causes more or less motion at the outer end of the 
driving shaft, and if this movement is not checked 
in its initial stage it will inevitably result in oval 
boxes, friction, and consequent loss of power, and 
finally a noisy working tool. The end will be a 
breakdown. ‘‘The boys cut out too much metal, 
and make too few bearings,” the machinist 
observed, and Mr. Coes remarks that the more he 
thinks of it, the more he believes that the ‘‘ old 
fogies” are a good thing to have around, and says 
that he has observed the truth of the machinist’s 
contention, in a printing office where he found the 
trouble the machinist said would result, and they 
had a hot box on the same press. ‘There are many 
to whom this suggestion will mean better and more 
work. Solidity and no shake is the best thing for 
rapid and steady running. THr INLAND PRINTER 
will be pleased to hear. from others on this subject. 





TYPESETTING COMPETITION. 

T is questionable what benefit book and job 
| printers have derived or expect to derive from 
the advent of typesetting machines. From this it 
is to be hoped no one will presuppose that THE 
INLAND PRINTER either directly or indirectly de- 
sires to oppose the genius of progress as repre- 
sented by these mechanisms. The _ inevitable 
tendency of the book and job printer, by force of 
competition or other cause, is to give his customer 
the biggest slice of the profit of his enterprise 
or good fortune in business. Book composition 


by machinery is advertised at prices a little above 
the scale paid to the compositors, the expecta- 
tion possibly being to make even in the pressroom. 
It was naturally hoped that when the machines 
were made practical for bookwork that the old cry 
of the composing room being a source of loss 
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would be heard no more. That the burden of the 
composing room stays as it was is evidence of a 
business policy which is both selfish and narrow, 
but, like the policy of the department stores, per- 
fectly legitimate. ‘There is another phase also of 
the fight of the machine for place, in the advertise- 
ment of a Chicago agent for a typesetting machine 
in which he announces himself prepared to do 
composition at greatly reduced rates. Were a 
pressbuilder’s agent to announce himself prepared 
to do presswork at cut rates, or a typefounder’s 
agent to offer to do composition at reduced prices, 
it is to be presumed that they would find in the 
protests of their legitimate customers cause to 
abandon their attempt at competition. The policy 
of the agent mentioned may be to bring about 
quicker sales of his machines in order to meet his 
prices, but might it not be that he is killing the 
goose — in other words, leaving the poor printers 
without any money to buy his machines. | 





SOME MAGAZINE CIRCULATIONS. 

HE Chap Book says that the paradox of the 

publishing trade is the triumph of the unad- 
vertised, the success of the uncriticised, and then 
goes on to give the circulation ratings of weekly 
and monthly journals that one rarely sees adver- 
tised and more rarely criticised. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal is widely advertised in the news- 
papers and the best known monthlies, and its 
circulation of 739,507 copies, as given in the Lord 
& Thomas Advertisers’ Directory, is certain to 
commend it to the advertiser. But what of the 
monthly magazine Comfort, published in Augusta, 
Maine, which has a circulation of 1,252,325 copies 
as rated in the directory? Com/ort is not adver- 
tised in the newspapers, but it has methods which 
are effective in pushing its circulation. It has no 
claim to literary merit, nor are its other features 
such as to warrant its large circulation, but it 
is a great business success. The Chap Book gives 
the following approximate figures of the circula- 
tion of the publicly known magazines: Munsey’s 
claim half a million. M/cClure’s and the Cosmo- 
politan send out 300,000 copies each. Harper's 
we find put down at 175,000, Zhe Century some- 
thing over 150,000, Scribner's and Frank Leslie's 
perhaps 125,000. These figures are considerable. 
Yet Zhe Hearthstone, of New York, is rated at 
600,000, Zhe Delineator at 500,000, The People’s 
Home Journal at 315,000, The Ladies’ World at 
379,800, Zhe Home Treasury at 200,000, Hours at 
Home at 210,000, Fashions at 200,000, Zhe Ameri- 
can Nation at 160,000, The Fireside Gem at 140,000, 
Good Literature at 191,000. ‘‘ These figures must 
be flattering to the metropolitan pride of New 
York, yet we cannot but feel that Augusta, Maine, 
is the real publishing center of our country.” 
Besides Comfort, with its million and a quarter, 
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it has ///ustrated Good Stories, 479,000; Hearth and 
Home, 392,800; ilustrated Happy Hours, 351,000 ; 
Vickery’s Fireside Visitor, 330,000, and Home Treas- 
ury, 200,000. In the West, Chicago makes a fair 
showing with Zhe Saturday Slade (said to circulate 
mostly in rural Texas), 275,000, and the Chicago 
Ledger, 140,000. Springfield, Ohio, however, seems 
to mark the natural course of the Star of Empire. 
There are published Harm and Fireside, 315,000 ; 
The Woman’s Home Companion, 223,000; Farm 
News, 100,000; Womankind, 60,000. 

‘The domesticity of the names shows with 
what affection these publications must be cher- 
ished, and is almost as disheartening as the figures 
of the circulation. Not alone must the Messrs. 
Harper Brothers sorrow over their 175,000. Zhe 
Allantic Monthly, 15,000, cannot comfortably learn 
that in Cedar Falls, Iowa (where the Cherry Sis- 
ters come from), Good Things, a monthly literary 
magazine, has arrived at nearly the same figures.” 





PRIZES FOR PET SPECIMENS. 

RINTERS occasionally turn out a piece of 
work which so appeals to their taste and 
judgment that they feel it is just a little better 
than anything they ever did before, and perhaps 
as good as anything they ever hope to do in the 
future, and naturally they feel that their competi- 
tors in the art, either in their vicinity or in other 
towns and States, would have to get up tolerably 
early in the morning to duplicate that piece of 
work under the same circumstances and conditions. 
With a becoming sympathy for this feeling, Tur 
INLAND PRINTER next month will offer a series of 
prizes for specimens of work of this character, 
and urges would-be competitors to look over their 
specimen books and have their favorite specimen 
ready. The intent is to make the competition as 
wide-reaching as~ possible so that the country 
printer will stand an equal chance with his city 
brother. While it is merely intended to make a 
preliminary announcement in this note, it is con- 
sidered advisable to state that specimens susceptible 

of reproduction only are desired. 





NON-UNIONISM AND RATTING. 

N the United States and in Canada the differ- 
ences between union and non-union printers 
are marked by no less aggressiveness and by no 
less virulence of feeling than in Europe. To the 
non-unionist, however, who from principle refuses 
to join the ranks of unionism, there is evident a 
much more friendly disposition than there is to the 
man who has been a member of the union and has 
violated his obligations. In this country such men 
form the classes distinguished as non-union men 
and ‘‘rats”—the latter term being regarded as a 
term of contempt for one regardless of principle 
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or honor. According to the evidence of at least 
one witness in a recent libel suit tried before the 
Scottish Supreme Court, the interpretation in 
this country of the term ‘‘ rat” does not obtain in 
Scotland. The importance of the issues involved 
in the suit was recognized by the fact that four 
of the leading counsel at the Scottish bar were 
engaged in the case. Three compositors in a 
Paisley non-society office claimed £500 damages 
each from the Scottish Typographical Association 
for libel, the claim being based on the fact that the 
defenders had included their names in a ‘‘ Register 
of Rats” published as part of the annual report of 
their association, of which they (the pursuers) 
never had been members. For many years the 
defenders have been in the habit of issuing a list 
(with the above heading) of those of their number 
who have ‘‘ ratted,” or gone to work in non-society 
houses. In the current report the pursuers’ names 
were inserted, as they said, ‘‘ falsely and calumni- 
ously representing that they, having been members 
of the defenders’ association, had been expelled 
therefrom for unfair and dishonorable conduct in 
connection with their trade, to their loss, injury, 
and damage.” ‘The whole case hinged on what 
was the meaning in the printing trade of the term 
‘‘rat,” the pursuers seeking to make out that it 
was a term of opprobrium and contempt, and the 
Typographical Association contending that it was 
merely a trade term synonymous with ‘‘ non-union- 
ist,” and that no stigma was intended to be con- 
veyed by its use. The weak point in the defenders’ 
case was that this was the first time that the 
names of men who had never been members of 
the Scottish Typographical Association had been 
included in the list. A large number of witnesses 
were examined on both sides. Some of the wit- 
nesses for the defenders were men of ability agd 
large experience, among them being the Master 
of the Merchant Company, of Edinburgh; Mr. 
Colston, head of the firm of Colston & Co., print- 
ers, and one of the Judges of Police ; Mr. Skinner, 
of Skinner & Co., printers (who is secretary to 
the Scale Committee of the Edinburgh master- 
printers); Councillor Mallinson, etc. These all 
testified as to their interpretation of the word 
‘‘rat” being that it simply meant ‘‘ non-unionist ” ; 
Judge Colston, who is known to be one of the best 
living authorities on printing usages, being quite 
emphatic on that point. But the presiding judge, 
Lord Kyllachy, summed up nevertheless in favor of 
the pursuers, and the jury returned a verdict in 
their favor, assessing the damages at £25 in each 
case. Though the awarded damages are small, the 
case will undoubtedly be a very expensive one for 
the Typographical Association, and it is freely 
stated that it is likely to cost in all something 
like £500 to £600, if not even more than these 
figures. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 


NO. III.— BY ERNEST KNAUFFT, 
Editor of the Art Student and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts. 

E publish two kinds of drawings this month, 

which may be classified as follows: The 

Grassets are hieroglyphic-like designs or silhou- 

ettes ; the Crispi, in his robe de chambre, which for 

want of the artist’s name we shall call the Don 

Chisciotte cut—‘‘Don Chisciotte” you no doubt 

suspect is the Italian for Don Quixote, and it is 

the name of a cartoon paper—is a pure outline 
drawing. 

Now let us take them in turns. Every printer 
will recognize that the Grasset designs are excel- 
lent, for they may be printed with greater ease 
than shaded drawings, and their simplicity is in 
perfect harmony with the solid black of type. 
Now, not only would it be pleasant for you as a 
printer to begin making some such silhouettes, but 
it is very good practice in drawing for you to 
search the house for objects that you could put up 
against the window pane and draw their contours, 
filling them in with black. A whisk broom, a pair 
of scissors, a pair of eye glasses, a leaf, a feather, 
may be put up against the glass and its silhouette 
copied, and you then realize how many objects may 
be represented by their contours. Later you learn 
how to silhouette objects less flat; you may try the 
ink bottle with a pen in it, the glue pot with the 
brush in it; this leads you to such a thorough 
understanding of Grasset’s flowers as pages of 
writing would never give. In walking in the 
streets after such an exercise you will notice not 
only the ‘‘ block” of a man’s hat (which we spoke 
of in Chapter II), but you will notice what kind 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL ORNAMENTS DESIGNED BY EUGENE GRASSET. 


of a silhouette it makes against the sky; then the 
shape of the birds, the weather vanes, the church 
steeples as they are ‘‘etched against the sky,” as 
the poets say, will have a new interest for you. 

In this practice of silhouetting objects you learn 
something that is most important in more advanced 
work. You learn /o see objects as on one plane. We 
fancy your knowledge of geometry is sufficient for 
you to understand what we mean, but let us go 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by Ernest Knaufft. All rights reserved. 
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over the ground slowly so it may facilitate our 
future explanations of perspective problems. 

By a plane we mean a plain, a flat surface. A 
table top is a plane. But the plane the artist 
draws upon—say a sheet of paper—though he 
may let it lie horizontal on a table, is always con- 
sidered a vertical plane, corresponding to a pane of 
glass ina window. Now, if we are looking through 
the window across the street, we know that each 
receding cobblestone in the street (though in one 
horizontal plane) is in a different vertical plane 
from the other. If we wished to make the plane a 
tangible one we could stick up a pane of glass in 
front of the nearest cobblestone, and then another 
pane in front of the cobblestone across the street, 
and then it would be evident to anyone that these 
stones were in two planes, would it not? Good! 
Now, if you should go to the window and trace 
with a paint brush a picture of these two cobble- 
stones you would draw your picture on one plane, 
and that a vertical plane! Well, that is just what 
the artist does when he draws a picture by the eye. 
He may lay his paper horizontally on a common 
table, or obliquely on a tipping drawing table, or 
on an easel, but he does not draw the objects as 
though seen through a horizontal or oblique plane 
(except sometime when he sketches from a church 
steeple or a hill-top), but to the contrary, the ordi- 
nary drawing always represents objects as seen 
through a vertical pane of glass and as they would 
be traced on that pane, hence reduced to one plane. 

Having read the foregoing two or three times 
we will ask you to turn to the Don Chisciolte carica- 
ture. Has it not a new interest to you? Do you 
not see immediately that the legs of the bureau, 
though in reality some few feet apart and so in dif- 
ferent planes, are drawn on a sheet of paper on 
one plane? Well, the second step after you have 
learned to draw a simple form in outline is to 
learn to ‘‘place” your objects and their receding 
parts—as the legs of the bureau. It would be 
impossible for me to overestimate the trouble this 
gives the beginner — such as the man who sees the 
factory viewed at an angle as though it were seen 
from the front (see Chapter I). But if perchance 
you can get it into your mind that you must 
draw as though tracing on a window pane, nay, 
better still, if you will dip a brush in the ink and 
actually draw on the pane for several days you will 
soon have little need of puzzling over perspective, 
and when you look diagonally at a rectangular 
object—as the windows in the factory — you will 
see at a glance that they are no longer rectangles, 
as in a front view, but the lintels and sills actually 
seem to “#p (in an upward direction if below the 
eye, in a downward direction if above the eye). 
Then you suddenly realize that certain laws of 
optics come in play in making the very simplest of 
views. You look at such a simple interior as in the 
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Don Chisciotte interior and you recognize at once 
that the lines in it that were horizontal in nature 
are governed by three laws; the portiére rod and 
the side boards of the couch are drawn horizontal 
because the artist sees them in a front view — they 
are parallel to his eye — but the lines of the front 
of the bureau and the floor line behind it run up 
because they are lines seen not in front view, but 
seen diagonally, and they are below the artist’s 
eye; but the top line of the mirror runs down 
because it is above the artist’s eye. 

From this chapter any reader with a mathemat- 
ical mind will have already deduced the facts of the 
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CRISPI AS C42SAR IN HIS ROBE DE CHAMBRE. 
A political caricature from Don Chisciotte. 


following rules of perspective, even if he has not 
formulated them in precise language; but you 
might as well learn them by heart, as they are 
applied every time you draw a box, a table, a 
plank, a room, a railroad track, a street, etc. 

1. All horizontal lines in nature that are par- 
allel to the eyes of the spectator (like the portiére 
rod and the bed part of the couch in the Don Chis- 
ciotte caricature, like the lintels and sills of the 
factory windows), when one is standing directly in 
front of them, appear as horizontal lines and are to 
be so drawn, they do not tip either up or down 
whether below or above the eye. 

2. But when a horizontal line is no longer par- 
allel to the axis of the eyes, when it is seen diago- 
nally, as the floor line, the front of the bureau and 
the top of the mirror, then it follows this law; if 
it happens to be just on a level with the eyes, that 
is called the horizon line, then it zs horizontal to 
the sight and is so drawn; if the mirror were 
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hanging where it is in the Von Chisciotte, but was 
cut off just on a level with Crispi’s eyes, and the 
draftsman of the picture were just Crispi’s height, 
then the base of the mirror would be drawn hori- 
zontal. But when the lines are below the eye, as 
the floor line and the bureau lines, then they seem 
to run up to the horizon and are drawn slanting 
upward; while if they are above the eye, as the top 
of the mirror, they tip down to the horizon and are 
drawn slanting —the end farther away from the 
artist lower in the picture than the end nearer 
him. 

Put all this in your hat, and we shall tell you 
something more about perspectives later on. But 
be sure in the meantime to make some drawing in 
your room to verify the foregoing statements. 


(To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A HYGROMETRIC DIFFICULTY. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

ESIDES the ordinary difficulties that occasion- 
B ally attend presswork, and which are matters 
of common experience, some may at times arise of 
a very exceptional and puzzling kind. Such a one 
came under my own notice some thirty years ago, 
and was of socurious and exceptional a nature that 
it may be of interest to THe INLAND PRINTER’S 
readers, and may perhaps awaken some recollec- 
tion which will throw light upon the matter. And 
in connection therewith I will relate an equally 
exceptional experience of a friend, which, though 
it did not come under my own observation, I have 
no hesitation in recounting on his authority. 

Some time about 1866— toward the close of my 
apprenticeship days—the office bought from an 
Australian agency a font of long primer, and with 
it a quantity of extra caps. The type was from 
one of the best English foundries, but arrived in 
grievous condition. The work was pressing, and 
after some consideration it was decided to accept 
delivery —an unfortunate mistake, as it turned out 
in the end. Possibly the case had been recovered 
from a wreck, or it had soaked in bilge water — 
at all events it had been so long subjected to the 
action of salt water that all the type was more or 
less corroded. It had long been in this condition, 
for it was quite dry when opened. The tinned-iron 
lining of the case had rusted on to the paper wrap- 
pers, and as for the pages at the bottom of the case 
the wrappers were not only pulped, but had actu- 


-ally combined with the rotten metal. Of course 


the types were stuck together, in some cases the 
whole page was like a stereotype, and the letters 
were separated with great difficulty. The extra 
caps, however, in a separate parcel, were in per- 
fect order. The agency expressed no surprise on 
receiving the account of the condition of the type — 
complaints, they said, had been made of other cases 
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belonging to the same shipment —and they were 
good enough to make a trifling concession in the 
price. 

Naturally, the printing had a gray and broken 
appearance, and some sorts were affected more 
severely than others. It was scarcely possible, I 
remember, to find a complete g, the bottom loop 
being wholly or partly destroyed in all cases; but 
no other difficulty 
arose until a cold 
and moist winter 
following shortly af- 
ter the unlucky pur- 
chase. We were 
then printing a 
solid octavo pamphlet 
in this letter, the 
work being done on 
the hand press, and 
with the glue -and- 
treacle rollers then 
in general use. On 
fine days all went 
well; but when the 
day was ‘‘muggy” 
and the atmosphere 
charged with mois- 
ture, a most irri- 
tating result would 
invariably occur. 
Here and there, in 
the middle of a page, 
a bright spot would 
appear, a single let- 
ter, or perhaps two 





























Drawn by D. H. Souter, Sydney, N.S. W. 
THE Boy DIFFICULTY. 


“Run away to bed, Tommy ; you are 


too big a boy to stay in mamma’s or th ree, refusing 

room now. the ink. If neg- 
“No, I isn’t. I aren’t near as bigger 

aeani* lected, the patch 


would spread in all 
directions each time the form was rolled until it 
might extend perhaps an inch approximately in 
every direction. The spot always spread from 
a center, never passing across one letter to an- 
other, the effect being much the same as if a 
drop of water had fallen on the type. ‘These 
patches would appear at any time during the im- 
pression, in any part of the form, and without 
any visible cause, and once started would spread 
like a ringworm on the skin. That the cause 
was in the atmosphere seemed clear. We were 
working temporarily in a damp pressroom. On 


sunny days we had no trouble; but there was a. 


good deal of moist weather that winter, and we 
came at last to know exactly the times when the 
trouble might be expected. It is less satisfactory to 
add that we never found a cure. When once the 
mischief began, the type resisted the ink as effec- 
tually as a prepared litho stone — more so, in fact. 
It was useless to clean it with benzine, or any 
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similar application — the patch might be covered or 
partly covered once, but after a single impression 
was as bright as ever. In fact, the roller was more 
effective in taking the ink off than in putting it on. 
Generally the type could not be coaxed to take ink 
from anything except the finger. With the inked 
finger the whole patch could be covered — but the 
ink was completely removed by the first impression. 
The curious part of the affair was that the trouble 
rarely arose until a portion of the sheet had been 
worked off. As the paper was always wetted, it is 
possible that the patches arose in the first place 
from minute quantities of free water in the paper ; 
but on this point Iam very doubtful. I have men- 
tioned the corroded state of the type; but we have 
proof that this had little, if anything, to do with 
the trouble ; for we found the lines of new capitals, 
in perfect order, play us the same trick. At the 
time this was the only font we had from this par- 
ticular maker, and I have knowna lineof those new 
long primer caps refuse the ink in damp weather, 
when all the rest of the form took it properly. 
Nor did any other type in the office ever act in the 
same manner. ‘This tends to show that the fault 
was not in the damp paper, but in some obscure 
quality of the type itself. The type, I may add, 
differs slightly in the metal from that of other Eng- 
lish foundries; also in the peculiar slope of the 
shoulder. But in long experience since with other 
fonts from the same house (for we got quit of this 
one as soon as possible) I have never found any 
defect, nor has this peculiar difficulty ever at any 
time recurred. I have never since worked in a 
damp pressroom, and have for many years used 
patent glycerin compound rollers, so that the con- 
ditions have changed; but to this day I have not 
divined the cause of the trouble, nor did we ever 
find a remedy. We had just to suspend operations 
on that particular job till a fine day. 

It was when I was speaking of this incident to 
a friend in the trade that he told me of an experi- 
ence of his own in England, equally remarkable, 
and which also happened many years ago. A good- 
sized font of small pica had been ordered froma 
leading foundry by a printer in one of the prov- 
inces for a special job, and nothing unusual was 
observed until the proofs were required, when the 
new type refused to take the ink. After exhaust- 
ing every expedient, complaint was made to the 
foundry, and it was naturally received with incre- 
dulity. Such a thing was quite unheard of ; what- 
ever was in fault it could not be the type. The 
printer, however, persisted, and at length a repre- 
sentative arrived from the manufacturer. He set 
to work in all confidence, but completely failed to 
obtain a readable proof from the pages in type. 
He then turned his attention to the unused types 
in the foundry packages, but with no better suc- 
cess. Only one course remained —to return the 
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type to the melting pot, and send back a duplicate 
font, which proved in every respect perfect. The 
problem in this case appears to be more puzzling 
than the one in my experience. The printer was 
a man of experience. The foundry had been estab- 
lished about a century; but printer and founder 
were at a loss to account for the phenomenon. A 
microscopic examination of the metal, and espe- 
cially of the face of the type, might have thrown 
light on the subject. Doubtless minute and exhaust- 
ive investigations were made in the factory; but 
the result, if any, did not transpire. 

‘¢'The ages of faith are past.” It is a pity, too. 
Time was when no one would have troubled to find 
a physical cause for a trouble of this kind. The 
simple and complete explanation would have been 
that the types were bewitched. An evil eye gazing 
into the founder’s melting pot or a spell cast over 
the pressroom would have accounted for every- 
thing. Perhaps such experiences as these, rare 
though they be, may have occurred to some of your 
readers. Perhaps somebody, better versed in phys- 
ical science than I, can account for them. ‘They 
don’t seem to happen more than about once in a 
lifetime, and that is once too often. Yet it would 
be as well to know how to remedy them when they 
do occur. 
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ELECTROTYPING — HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


NO. I.— BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


URING the period 1837-1839, Professor Jacobi, 

of St. Petersburg, Mr. Thomas Spencer, of 
Liverpool, and Mr. C. J. Jordon, of London, made 
at different times announcement of their independ- 
ent discovery of the art of electrotyping. Accord- 
ing to one authority the rival claims of Professor 
Jacobi and Mr. Spencer were presented by them in 
person before the Chemical Section of the British 
Association for the Promotion of Science, and this 
august assembly after prolonged discussion decided 
both had independently arrived at the same result, 
but that the priority of discovery was undoubtedly 
Mr. Spencer’s. However, this decision of the 
society with the high-sounding title did not by any 
means settle the controversy, which became still 
further complicated by the later claims of Mr. 
Jordon. In view of the conflicting character of 
the evidence we are inclined to divide the honor 
between the gentlemen named; but whatever merit 
may attach to their respective claims as discoverers 
there is probably no question but that the credit 
for the first practical application of the new art 
to the printing business belongs to an American — 
Mr. J. A. Adams, of New York, who produced suc- 
cessful electrotypes of wood engravings in 1841. It 
is to American inventive genius, also, that we are 
indebted for most of the labor-saving methods and 
machinery which have brought the art to its pres- 
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ent state of perfection. In England, electrotyping 
seems to have been first utilized chiefly for the 
production of metallic art work such as engraved 
medals, statuary, etc. Messrs. Elkington & Co. 
were so successful in this branch of the art that in 
1845 they had established a considerable business in 
the duplication of cups, vases and other articles, 
deposited entirely in gold, silver and copper. 
While our friends over the water have perhaps 
excelled in this feature of electrotyping, Americans 
were quick to grasp and develop the possibilities of 
the art as applied to printing purposes. In 1863, 
Mr. William Filmer, an electrotyper of New York, 
who had much to do with the early development of 
electrotyping, after an extended trip abroad stated 
that electrotyping as applied to the printing indus- 
try was generally recognized in Europe as an 
American art. 

The discovery of electrotyping, like many other 
important discoveries, was purely accidental. Mr. 
Spencer, for instance, 
was trying some experi- 
ments in electro-chemis- 
try. He had immersed 
a copper plate in a solu- 
tion of sulphate of cop- 
per and a zinc plate in 
a solution of common 
salt, connecting them to- 
gether by a wire, and 
separating the fluids by 
a partition of plaster of 
paris. In order that no 
action should take place 
on the wire connecting 
the plates he covered it 
with sealing wax and in 
so doing spilled some of 
the wax on the copper 
plate. After a few days 
he found that copper 
crystals had covered the 
copper electrode except 
the portion protected by 
the drops of wax. It at 
once occurred to him, 
that by the application 
of wax or other noncon- 
ducting substance he 
could perfectly control 
the deposition of the 
metal. Mr. Spencer 
then coated a plate of 
copper with beeswax, 
and scratched his name through the wax on the 
plate and connected it with a zinc plate of corre- 
sponding size, immersing them in the solutions as 
before. After a few hours he found, as he expected, 
that the portion of the plate from which the wax 





























Drawn by D. H. Souter. 


SHE KNEW THEIR TASTE. 


Mr. SMitH: “I wish, my dear, you 
would finish your toilette before 
you leave the house. I would just 
as soon see you putting on your 
stockings in the street as your 
gloves—.” 

Mrs. SMITH: ‘I dare say. So 
would most men.” 
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had been removed was coated with bright metal 
while the protected portions remained untouched. 

The discovery of electrotyping created hardly 
less interest than the nearly contemporaneous 
invention of the electric telegraph. Scientists, pro- 
fessional men and workmen became alike interested, 
and the copying of medals, coins, etc., by electro- 
typing became a popular amusement of the time. 

The apparatus employed at this time consisted 
of a single cell, as before described. ‘The back of 
the coin or medal to be copied was first coated with 
wax or varnish. Copper was then deposited on its 
face to form a matrix, which after having been 
removed from the coin and properly prepared was 
returned to the bath to receive in its turn a deposit 
of copper in the form of a facsimile of the original. 

In 1840, Mr. Joseph Murray discovered that non- 
conductive substances could be made conductive by 
applying to them a film of graphite. This was a 
notable step in the progress of the art, for it not 
only made possible the duplication of nonmetallic 
objects, but opened the way for the use of gutta- 
percha, wax and similar substances for molding 
material in which an impression of the coin or 
other object could be made, thereby greatly expe- 
diting the work by saving the time required to 
make a matrix in copper. 

The invention of the separate battery about 
the same time, by Mr. Mason, marked another 
material advancement in the art. 

Mr. Adams made his first electrotype copies of 
wood engravings by depositing copper directly on 
the engraving and using the deposit for a matrix. 
The process was, of course, very crude and invari- 
ably destroyed the wood engraving, but it was of 
value as an insurance against checking and because 
the electrotype would stand much more wear than 
the wood cut. 

In 1842, Mr. Daniel Davis, of Boston, adopted 
the method now in general use of first obtaining a 
mold of the wood cut in beeswax. Mr. J. Wilcox, 
an employe of Mr. Davis, was encouraged by him to 
enter into the business of making electrotypes by 
this method, and he was probably the first to make 
an independent business of electrotyping for print- 
ing purposes. 

In 1853, an improvement in the Smee battery 
was suggested by Mr. Adams, and immediately 
adopted by electrotypers in America and Europe. 
Other improvements of a more or less important 
nature were made by Mr. Adams, Mr. Wilcox, Mr. 
Filmer and others, and by 1858-59 the electrotyping 
business may be said to have become established on 
a practical basis; so much so that the process was 
quite generally employed for the reproduction of 
wood cuts. 

In the meantime electricians had been busy with 
the problem of producing a continuous current of 
electricity by mechanical means which could be 
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substituted for the battery. Machines more or less 
useful for this purpose were constructed by Dr. W. 
Siemens, of Berlin, in 1857. Between 1860 and 
1870, Gramme, Schuckert, Weston, Brush, and 
others brought out improvements of more or less 
value. The Weston and Brush machines were the 
first to be used to any extent for electrotyping. 
These were first adopted about 1872, and accom- 
plished a revolution in the art by reducing the time 
required to deposit a shell to about three hours. 
Invaluable as these first machines were to the elec- 
trotyping trade they soon gave place to improved 





Jos’s COMFORTER — Drawn by D. H. Souter. 


SpLoDGE: ‘ Yes, I seem to paint worse and worse every day, until 
sometimes I feel like chucking it altogether.”’ 

SmMuDGE: ‘Oh, I wouldn’t do that just yet awhile; perhaps it’s 
your taste that’s improving.” 


types, until at the present time it is possible to 
produce an electrotype shell thick enough for 
ordinary purposes in one hour. 

Improvements in molding, blackleading and fin- 
ishing machinery have kept pace with the advanc- 
ing methods of electrotyping proper. In 1855, Mr. 
J. A. Adams invented a blackleading machine with 
a vibrating brush and traveling carriage. In1856, 
Mr. Filmer patented a method of backing electro- 
type shells, by means of which the shell was held 
down by springs during the operation of casting. 
In 1858, Mr. S. P. Knight invented an improvement 
in the preparation of electrotype molds for the 
bath which was of great value to the trade and 
which is universally employed at the present time. 
His invention consisted in precipitating a thin film 
of copper on the mold previous to immersing it in 
the bath. This is accomplished by flooding the 
mold with a solution of sulphate of copper and then 














dusting iron filings over it. The effect of the 
operation is to cause the deposition of copper to 
begin immediately over the entire surface, instead 
of beginning only at the points of contact and 
spreading slowly therefrom to other portions of 
the mold. Mr. Knight also invented, in 1871, a 
process for applying blacklead to the molds in the 
form of a solution, distributing it over the face of 
the mold by means of a traveling rose nozzle. 

Many other improvements of a minor nature, 
which we have not space to describe, have been 
made from time to time, and the art of electro- 
typing may be said to be now in a high state of 
perfection. 

In 1857, Alfred Smee made the remark that 
‘‘electrotyping is likely to be useful for the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Pilgrim’s Progress, or works that 
have a large circulation.” But the world has made 
wonderful progress in forty years, and the art of 
electrotyping has kept up with the procession. 
Improved methods, labor-saving machinery, cheap- 
ening material and the skill which comes from long 
experience have combined to reduce the cost and 
improve the quality of the product, and today elec- 
trotyping has become an indispensable auxiliary to 
the printing business. It is perhaps safe to say 
that seventy-five per cent of the books published 
during the last decade have been electrotyped, to 
say nothing of innumerable engravings and jobs of 
all kinds which have passed through the electro- 
typers’ hands. Fifty years ago there were perhaps 
a dozen electrotyping plants in existence. Today 
there are in the United States alone about two 
hundred and fifty establishments having an esti- 
mated annual output of over $5,000,000. To such 
proportions has grown a business that had its 
beginning a half a century ago in a quart jar. 


(To be continued.) 





TTHREE-COLOR HALF-TONES WITHOUT COLOR 
SCREENS. 

Since the three-color half-tone process has come into use, 
a number of engravers have been experimenting to obtain 
effects without the use of cclor screens, some having secured 
interesting results. A novelty in this line has recently been 
submitted to THE INLAND PRINTER by Mr. Fred T. Larson, 
of the Binner Engraving Company, Chicago. The picture is 
a landscape about 3 by 4 inches, produced by three half-tone 
plates made direct from an uncolored photograph, printed 
successively in yellow, red and blue. The print is a beau- 
tiful specimen, and is remarkable for the reason that the 
plates producing it were engraved without the use of the 
usual color screens. The plates are apparently ordinary 
half-tones, but on close examination prove to be all differ- 
ent in one portion or another, the effect being obtained by 
skillful manipulation by the operator in the etching. Thus 
in etching the yellow plate the sky must be faded away so 
as to permit the blue to predominate in that part of the pic- 
ture ; on the trees and shrubbery the blue and yellow plates 
must be etched with such delicacy as to give the proper 
shades of green; and where dense shadows are required the 
red plate is left strong to give particular emphasis. The 


successive proofs of the yellow, red and blue plates appear 
3-4 
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to the casual observer the same as those prepared by the use 
of color screens, and the completed print made from a com- 
bination of the three plates shows as excellent results as if 
the plates were made by the other method. It is certainly 
an achievement of which Mr. Larson has good reason to be 
proud, and we look forward to still further improvement in 
this interesting branch of the engraver’s art. 





THE INFLUENCE OF “PROCESS WORK.” 

The photograph, with all its allied discoveries and its 
application to the service of the printing press, may be said 
to be as important a discovery in its effects on arts and 
books as was the discovery of the printing press itself. It 
has already largely transformed the system of the produc- 
tion of illustrations and designs for books, magazines and 
newspapers, and has certainly been the means of securing 
to the artist the advantage of possession of the original, 
while its fidelity in the best processes is, of course, very 
valuable. 

Its influence, however, on artistic style and treatment 
has been, to my mind, of more doubtful advantage. The 
effect on painting is palpable enough, but so far as painting 
becomes photographic the advantage is on the side of the 
photograph. It has led in illustrative work to the method 
of painting in black and white, which has taken the place 
very much of the use of line, and through this, and by rea- 
son of its having fostered and encouraged a different way 
of regarding nature—from the point of view of the acci- 
dental aspect, light and shade, and tone —it has confused 
and deteriorated, I think, the faculty of inventive design, 
and the sense of ornament and line; having concentrated 
artistic interest on the literal realization of certain aspects 
of superficial facts, and instantaneous impressions instead 
of ideas, and the abstract treatment of form and line. 

This, however, may be as much the tendency of an age 
as the result of photographic invention, although the inven- 
tion of the photograph must count as one of the most won- 
derful factors of that tendency. Thought and vision divide 
the world of art between them — our thoughts follow our 
vision, our vision is influenced by our thought. A book 
may be the home of both thought and vision. Speaking 
figuratively, in regard to book decoration, some are content 
with a rough shanty in the woods, and care only to get as 
close to nature in her superficial aspects as they can. 
Others would surround their home with a garden indeed, 
but they demand something like an architectural plan. 
They would look at a frontispiece like a facade; they would 
take hospitable encouragement from the title-page as from a 
friendly inscription over the porch; they would hang a 
votive wreath at the dedication, and so pass on into the hall 
of welcome, take the author by the hand and be led by him 
and his artist from room to room, as page after page is 
turned, fairly decked and adorned with picture, and orna- 
ment, and device; and, perhaps, finding it a dwelling after 
his desire, the guest is content to rest in the ingle nook in 
the firelight of the spirit of the author or the play of fancy 
of the artist; and, weaving changing dreams in the chang- 
ing lights and shadows, to forget life’s rough way and the 
tempestuous world outside.—From The Decorative Illustra- 
tion of Books, by Walter Crane. 





I HAVE advised Mr. Hedeler, of Leipsic, to renew my 
subscription for THE INLAND PRINTER. In America they 
are vastly in advance of us Germans in some respects; this 
I must admit by each successive number which I receive, 
and the arrival of which I anxiously await every month. I 
value your paper very highly, and consider myself fortunate 
to be familiar with the English language, thus permitting 
me to receive a benefit out of its contents.— Peter Luhn, 
Printer and Lithographer, Barmen, Germany. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








A PRINTER IN PARADISE. 


To the Editor: TORONTO, CAN., May 10, 1897. 
If you will find space for the inclosed answer to ‘‘A 
Printers’ Paradise,’’ I shall be glad. ANON. 


A Paradise for printers— the idea is absurd, 

Such lamentable folly was ne’er before heard. 

Just let one of the craft take his “ form” up, and let him 
Ascend to the heights with the angels and set him 

Up in front of a “‘case” full of cherubs ; then hear him 
As he gets “out of sorts”? with those who are near him, 
Using all his ‘‘cap Ds,’ and then “turning” for ‘* dashes,” 
Till along comes a “reader’’ who on him just flashes 

One glance, then with quick, heavy stroke of his pen, 
Marks him “ wrong font’? and sighs again and again, 
Saying ‘“*‘ What can I do with these terrible mortals 

Of printers who somehow creep in through the portals, 
To this region which never for them was intended. 

The “Editor” must have that rule now amended 

Which allows, in very exceptional cases, 

A “typo” to “rush” into one of our ‘‘spaces.”’ 


So back comes our man to congenial sphere, 
Having bought his experience in Paradise dear. 
Now, you of the trade, give heed then, I pray, 
To the warning here given, while to you I say, 
You must seek lower down for a warmer reception 


Than Paradise offers to even the ‘‘exception.” 
ANON. 





COMPETITION THE LIFE OF TRADE? 


To the Editor: HILLSBORO, TEXAS, March 30, 1897. 
How are we to overcome our cheap-john competitors ? 
Below I give you an example of what often occurs: The 

city election tickets were let to the lowest bidder today. 

There are to be 10,000. One form contains about 1,500 ems. 

My calculation on cost was: 





Setting six forms at 50 cents ............. $3.00 
PADET sc08s00s Ga aivre: Wisi aikia eS @ niece ss WIRip 6x6 1.25 
DOPMOMUD ios cio e cones esenc'els Meese sees 50 
TUM PU aects oak. sie terulehs aia/ne 04). Jeia.n ‘ere pa cate 25 
Presswork,. ink, etc., on 1,700 ..........5- 1.50 
CHttiNg, AIOF PTINWES foe jes ee eee 1.00 

$7 .50 


To this I added $1.50 for profit and made my bid $9. 
There were five bids, as follows: $12, $9, $5, $5 and $4.35. 
I will add further that I have the only job press in town that 
will take six forms. JoE G. BRADLEY, Deaf-Mute. 





LINOTYPE AND OTHER BRASS MATRICES FOR 
RUBBER STAMP MAKING. 


To the Editor: NEw HAVEN, Conn., March 6, 1897. 
While in a retrospective mood the other evening, I sat at 
my desk scanning the headings in back numbers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. In the November number I observed a 
communication by D. E. Stubbs, with the heading, ‘‘ How to 
Make Rubber Stamps.’’ Having succeeded in mastering 
rubber stereotyping, I am always on the lookout for some- 
thing new in that line, and generally read whatever is 
written upon the subject that attracts my attention. While 
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I have found nothing new in Mr. Stubbs’ letter, I was much 
pleased with the magnanimous style of his writing. No 
trace of the lye of selfishness entered the ink when it fiowed 
from his pen to obscure the information intended to be 
given. As light reflects light, the gentleman mentioned 
above may congratulate himself upon his generosity, if the 
few rays he shed will return to him multiplied from their 
reflection on the writer’s retina. 

It is my impression that nearly if not altogether half the 
rubber stamps used in the commercial world consist of 
numerals. Being thus impressed, I had reflected upon the 
most convenient, rapid, simple and economical way to pro- 
duce rubber-stamp. numerals, and concluded that a set of 
brass matrices from one to cipher would be just the thing. 
So I purchased one set. The cost was $2 apiece, with a 
splendid discount. I had previously experimented with 
linotype matrices, and the result was so satisfactory that I 
had my set of matrices made specially to order, so that if 
necessary I could set one line right below and close up to 
the preceding line. I am now going to get two or three 
more sets made of different sizes, and believe they will 
answer all purposes. 

I expect the matrices will pay for themselves thrice over, 
besides making clear cut stamps, with no trouble making 
molds or fussing around greasing type. Just set up your 
matrices, lock them up, dust with graphite, place on top of 
your rubber, screw down, vulcanize — and your job is done. 

THOMAS ROCHE. 





OLD-TIME METAL BORDERS THE BEST. 


To the Editor: LOGAN, UTAH, April 23, 1897. 

In THE INLAND PRINTER for April, Mr. Cook’s ‘‘ immor- 
talizing ’’ item in regard to borders has reminded me of a 
point on the same subject which I have long thought needed 
treatment in yourcolumns. It really seems to me that the 
founders have taken a step backward, not in relation to 
beauty and originality in borders, for the latter-day crea- 
tions are veritable works of art, but in the matter of utility 
and convenience. I can well remember with how much more 
facility I could handle a metal border years ago, when I was 
an apprentice, than I can the borders of today. Fifteen 
years ago our metal borders were cast on bodies four ems in 
length, with sufficient one-em pieces to make any length of 
measure desired, and corners to same cast with a section of 
the border attached —that is, in the shape of a corner quad. 
During the past two or three years I have purchased a great 
many new borders from different foundries, and all of them 
are made up of two and one em pieces, with one-em pieces 
generally in the majority, and corners on square bodies. 
Two 6-point borders consisted of nonpariel ems entirely. I 
recently had occasion to order two fonts of 3-point border 
for a sixteen-page booklet. I used the border for that job 
because I had to, but have never used it since, for of all the 
vexatious contrivances designed to try the patience of a 
worried printer that border was the worst. The corners 
are cast on bodies 3-points square, and, well— set up in your 
imagination sixteen pages of such a border, mostly of one- 
em pieces, putting in sixty-four corners hardly as large as 
pins, and lock all sixteen pages in one form, without corner 
quads, using wood furniture between pages, and enjoy 
seeing those corners lift and keep their places in printing. 
If the founders want to earn the everlasting gratitude of 
the printer let them return to the old method of bodies and 
corners for borders, say I. 

As I seldom see anything in THE INLAND PRINTER from 
the West, and having learned many things of great value 
from your columns, with your permission I will intrude 
with a few questions: Have full directions for making rub- 
ber stamps ever appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER. If so, 
in: what number and volume? In Vol. XVIII, an article 
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headed ‘‘ How to Make Rubber Stamps ”’ refers to making a 
facsimile of signature only. Is the process a trade secret ? 
If not, where can the desired information be obtained ? 
J. P. SMITH. 

[Full directions for making rubber stamps have not 
appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER. The minutiz of the 
stamp-making process is to some extent a trade secret. The 
Scientific American can give you information such as you 
desire.— EDITOR. | 





THE INVENTOR OF CELLULOID PRINTING PLATES. 
To the Editor: BROOKLYN, NEw York, May 14, 1897. 
The article by C. S. Partridge on celluloid printing 
plates, in the May issue, fails to mention the first and orig- 
inal inventor and manufacturer of these plates. For the 

















Photo by E. J. Davison, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE COCK OF THE WALK. 


benefit of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, and to 
correct and enlighten Mr. Partridge, I give the following 
history of celluloid printing plates. In the early part of 
1880 a stock company was formed of some of the prominent 
business men of New York, among whom were Mr. Tarbox, 
president, and Mr. Barnes, secretary and treasurer. They 
experimented with various methods of making printing 
plates, and finally decided on copper reverses which Mr. 
Partridge has mentioned, but the great difficulty in copper 
reverses was first the expense, and second the expansion 
and contraction of the same. From the first dozen or so 
casts from these reverses there was a faint indication of the 
expansion or contraction, but when a hundred or more 
casts were taken, the expansion became so great that a 
“ 13-em pica column often became 134 ems in width. On this 
account the firm decided to discard copper reverses. There 
were, prior to my time, one or two English and French 
experts who had tried this process and failed. The firm 
still had hopes, and finally tried papier-maché, as there is 
little or no expansion in this material. Nine days after I 
entered the employ of the company I produced the first suc- 
cessful celluloid printing plate made from a papier-maché 
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matrix. This was in the first part of May, 1884, and I con- 
tinued to make them for three years after, while in their 
employ. Sometimes as many as twenty-five casts were 
made without weakening or flattening the mold. All kinds 
of work from type plate to half-tone was successfully repro- 
duced in celluloid. If you will refer to THE INLAND 
PRINTER of April, 1885, on page 317, you will find the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ We received a call from Mr. Goldey, manager of 
the Celluloid Type Company, 82 Fulton street, New York. 
He says the celluloid type and stereotype is becoming so 
popular as to keep their forces working overtime in the 
endeavor to catch up orders ahead. He showed usa cellu- 
loid type letter which had been run through a press fed 
with a gunny bag instead of a sheet of paper, and while the 
wooden base was twisted and battered into fantastic shape, 
the celluloid face remained perfectly unbroken. He reports 
that their stereotype process is an unqualified success and 
truly the specimens he carries verify his assertion.’? The 
paste that-I made did not contain pipe clay, but other 
minerals were used which withstood the enormous pressure 
of 250 pounds to the square inch. The molds did not break 
until after from ten to twenty-five casts had been taken 
from them. The first successful celluloid plate I made for 
the company was, as before mentioned, in the first part of 
May, 1884. It became the talk of New York City and else- 
where. Damon & Peets began to make zulonite printing 
plates in opposition to Mr. Klopsch. I may mention that 
the columns which I made for Mr. L. Klopsch I made 
months before anyone knew how to make a resisting paper 
mold. After I severed my connection with the Celluloid 
Stereotype Company there were many imitators, but cellu- 
loid plates in New York became a thing of the past and 
finally drifted out West. Send your New York agent to see 
me and I will show him papers in my possession which will 
prove my claim as the inventor and father of celluloid print- 
ing plates. Louis C. TIMROTH. 


[Mr. Partridge’s reply will be found in his department.— 
EDITOR. | 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS. 


To the Editor: KEOKUK, Iowa, May 7, 1897. 

In your issue of April I notice that ‘“W. A. D.,’’ of 
Mechanicsville, Iowa, is troubled with his rollers sticking 
in the molds. Sucha thing should not happen if the com- 
position is made right and the mold is in good order. How- 
ever, if he will use a little lampblack mixed with his oil, or 
on the swab, he can use any kind of lubricating oil and 
will have notrouble. Again, if a roller should stick in the 


* mold for want of proper care or oiling, a little coal oil put 


in the end of the mold and allowed to stand a few minutes, 
in order to give it a chance to seep down around the roller, 
will allow the roller to be easily removed. 

Following is my formula for making composition, and if 
you think it worth while you may publish it for the benefit 
of W. A. D. and others: 


ee I oan crag sso ncsth or ewso ai sass 5 pounds 
RUNNIN MIE Docs Spee aoc tday Sse bso nso 0s 8 pounds 
New Orleans or Sugar House Molasses ......... 9. s. 


I use a very thin glue. Placing it on a piece of thin 
muslin or cheese cloth, about a yard square, I take hold of 
the four corners and submerge it in clear cold water about 
a minute, then take it out, shake out all the water I can, and 
hang it up for a while, until all the glue is perfectly pliable. 
Now put it in the kettle and cook from two to three hours, 
add the glycerin and cook forty to sixty minutes, so that 
the ingredients become thoroughly mixed and of the same 
temperature ; then pour off into a flat pan. It will keepin 
this shape for months (perhaps a year or more), and will 
readily remelt. To make rollers, add molasses to suit the 
temperature of the weather. You can cook the molasses, 




















say, thirty to fifty minutes, and add the composition and 
cook until thoroughly melted ; or you can melt the composi- 
tion and add the molasses and cook about fifty to sixty 
minutes. 

For winter rollers it will be necessary to add as much or 
more syrup as you have glycerin. 

We figure our winter rollers to cost us 11 to 12 cents per 
pound, exclusive of the cost of cooking, thus: 


5 pounds glue, at 17 to 18 cents, say 18 cents ................ $ .90 
+ 8 pounds glycerin, at 14 to 15 cents, say 15 cents............ 1.20 
8 pounds syrup, at 6 to 7'4 cents, say 7 cents ............... +56 
1 pound water (cannot cook it all out) ..............0. 0. ee eee .00 





NPM UDE 55 Gh siclaw es owe ciacstnnceak eae une ore 
Have used rollers made after this formula from one to 
two years on cylinder press on all kinds of work. 
Yours, Ri R. 





ANCHORING PLATES TO WOOD MOUNTS BY BOLT 
AND NUT — PRIORITY CLAIM FOR AUSTRALIA. 


To the Editor: MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, April 7, 1897. 

In your issue for February you have an illustration of a 
patent granted to Mr. Abelmann, of Maywood, Illinois, a 
device for anchoring copper plates to wood mounts, by 
means of a bolt, which is soldered to the plate, and passing 
through the wood is secured at the back by a nut. I, 
although born at Rutherford, New Jersey, U. S. A., claim 
for Australia the credit of being the first in the field to 
invent and use the idea. 

It is two years since I mentioned the idea to my em- 
ployer, and last year, March, 1896, Mr. Calvert decided to 
use the bolts and screw-nuts for securing a half-tone plate, 
16 by 20, to a wood mount, which was printed as a supple- 
ment to the Advertiser, Adelaide, illustrating the Austral- 
ian cricketers, who visited England and America last year. 
A proof of the block I send under separate cover. Messrs. 
Hussey & Gillingham, of Adelaide, who printed the block, 
can substantiate my statement. We have also used the 
bolts for securing plates to metal mounts, printed in the 
Leader, Melbourne. I hope you can find space to insert this 
in your valuable paper, which has a large circulation in 
Australia. C. B. SHUGG. 

227 Little Collins street. 


AUGUST MARXHAUSEN — PUBLISHER. 


To the Editor: DETROIT, MicH., May 8, 1897. 

It is not very often a man lives to spend fifty years at the 
printing and newspaper business. Mr. August Marx- 
hausen, publisher of the Aéend Post, had this rare pleasure 
on May 5. It was fifty years on that day since Mr. Marx- 
hausen was apprenticed to the printing business. He was 
born April 2, 1833, in Cassel, Germany. His father died 
early, leaving a widow with a large family of children. At 
the age of fourteen he was confirmed, and being able to 
present such certificates and diplomas he had no trouble in 
getting a position with the Allgemeine Casseler Zeitung. 
In those days trades and professions were organized after 
the medizval fashion, and Mr. Marxhausen was obliged to 
go through elaborate ceremonies and pass a severe examina- 
tion, after which he was solemnly declared ‘‘ knight of the 
black art.”’ His first work was proofreading, his mother 
being obliged to pay $225 annually as a premium. He 
remained with the paper four years, obtaining a practical 
training in all branches. In 1851, he followed his elder 
brother to New York, where they established the New York 
Handels Zeitung, a still prosperous weekly. 

A year later they were induced to come to Detroit at the 
solicitation of a prominent physician, who advertised for 
practical newspaper men to establish a German paper in 
this city, the Michigan Weekly being started, The two 
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brothers did not like the policy of the paper, which was in 
favor of slavery, and when the abolition party was founded 
they established the Michigan Journal, the first German 
daily in the State. It was strictly Republican and anti- 
slavery. In 1854, the two brothers separated and August 
Marxhausen established the Adend Post. Detroit had a 
population of 15,000 Germans at that time, and the struggles 
of this journalistic newcomer form an interesting part in 
his history. In speaking of this the gentleman said: ‘‘I 
have worked hard and toiled early and late to make the 
paper a success; I have traveled all over the State, walking 
from one town to another in search of subscribers and busi- 
ness.’ Today the Abend Fost is the leading German daily 
in the State. The paper owns a handsome building, has all 
modern improvements, including typesetting machines and 
an electric light plant of its own. 

Personally Mr. Marxhausen is modest and retiring, 
devoting all his time to business. He has kept aloof from 
politics, excepting that of serving as a member of the Park 
Commission. He attends strictly to business, but has taken 
a most active part in all the happenings of German life in 
this city, and is at present president of the most prominent 
German society of this city. 

The employes and friends of Mr. Marxhausen did not 
let this anniversary pass by without a proper celebration. 
On this day, after the paper was sent out a little earlier, the 
gentleman gathered all his employes about him and gave 
them a luncheon, at which also representatives of all the 
papers were present. Nota happier man was found on this 
day when he was mingling with those who had toiled with 
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A MOTHERLY OLD HEN. 


him the past half century to make the paper a success, and 
many were the reminiscences he related of the days gone 
by, when there was not the power press of today, nor type- 
setting machines, and when it was a harder task to issue a 
paper than at the present day. Mr. Marxhausen is known 
as a kind and considerate employer, and he has with him 
It has often 


employes who have with him become old men. 
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been remarked in this city that were there more such kind- 
hearted employers there would never be any occasion for 
trouble between employer and employe. The esteem the 
gentleman is held in asa citizen was also manifested when 
a complimentary reception was tendered him by several 
hundred of our citizens. PAS 





EDWARD C. HUGHES, PRINTER, SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY STYLUS. 


HE few surviving printers of the 50s in San Francisco 
will remember a considerable printing office, for that 
time, located at 511 Sansome street, corner of Mer- 

chant, known as the ‘‘ Two Toms.”’ Not only was this the 
sign over the door, but the cards and other office stationery, 
and the imprint on the work, 
was thus designated. The 
office was established in 1855 
by Thomas H. Agnew and 
Thomas B. Deffebach, both 
practical printers, and under 
its various changes of owner- 
ship has continued at the 
same place until the present 
time. For twenty-five years 
the present owner, Edward C. 
Hughes, has been its proprie- 
tor, and the history of the es- 
tablishment is an interesting 
one. In its early career the 
office had the principal auc- 
tion catalogue business, together with the bulk of the work 
from the United States Customhouse and the customhouse 
brokers. The printing of auction sale catalogues was an 
important branch of the business in those days. Nearly 
all kinds of goods were thus sold to retailers ; for instead 
of importing houses, as now, carrying the goods in stock 
for sale to the trade, manufacturers in the East or Europe 
consigned stocks to auction and commission firms, who sold 
to the trade by auction from day to day. These were the 
days when the compositor looked upon a string footing up 
75 at the end of the week as only a moderate wage. 

Agnew & Deffebach continued the partnership for several 
years, when Agnew sold his interest to his partner, though 
continuing in the employ of the establishment for some time 
thereafter. After the sale the business was known as 
T. B. Deffebach & Co., and here Mr. Hughes sought and 
obtained employment in 1868. At that time the office con- 
tained a very old Hoe cylinder press, probably one of the 
first sent around the Horn to California, a Ruggles rotary, 
two Ruggles platen presses, and one Gordon—also one of the 
veryearlytypes. The composing room was fairly equipped, 
and altogether the office was fully up to the average of the 
time. : 

About two years after Mr. Hughes obtained employment 
in the office, John Cuddy came there as a journeyman 
printer. Deffebach having amassed a comfortable compe- 
tency, and having contracted a marriage with the heiress of 
an old Spanish estate, he signified his willingness to sell 
out the printing business. Cuddy and Hughes took the 
matter under advisement, with the result that they became 
the purchasers in 1871. At the end of three years the part- 
nership was mutually dissolved, Mr. Hughes becoming the 
sole owner. 

Edward C. Hughes is a native of Elmira, New York, but 
came to the Pacific Coast when a lad; and in 1863, desiring 
to become a master of the art and mystery of printing, he 
entered the office of the Zerritorial Enterprise, at Virginia 
City, Nevada, as an apprentice. Here he continued for two 





years, during the golden age of this mining town of phe- 
nomenal growth, at the time when Mark Twain was a 
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reporter on the Hxterprise, and the readers of that cosmo- 
politan daily paper were entertained with his wit while 
they were edified with the scholarly editorials of Judge 
Joseph Goodwin. As before stated, on leaving Virginia 
City Mr. Hughes came to San Francisco, and here he has 
ever since remained. 

From his boyhood days Mr. Hughes has been an enthu- 
siast in military matters, and as soon as he was old enough 
he enlisted in the National Guard of Nevada. On coming to 
San Francisco he therefore early became an enlisted member 
of the Old Franklin Light Guard, a military company com- 
posed almost exclusively of printers. He has ever since 
been connected with the National Guard, holding various 
offices in that body, including a first lieutenancy, and 
latterly that of major. In 1896 he was placed on the retired 
list with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

In 1894 Mr. Hughes was elected a member of the Board 
of Supervisors of San Francisco, having always been an 
active Republican, though never a seeker after office. This 
position he held for two years, but declined a renomination, 
as the requirements of his business called for all of his 
time. 

From a small beginning, as all the old San Francisco 
printing offices began, Mr. Hughes has built up a large and 
profitable business. The equipment of its early career has 
been entirely replaced with new and modern machinery, 
until now everything is strictly first-class. A line of stop- 
cylinder presses is constantly running on the pressroom 
floor, devoted chiefly to catalogue and railroad work. The 
general superintendent of the place is Sam Severance, who 
has been an employe of the office for many years, and has 
long since made himself indispensable. The foreman of 
the composing room is Louis Strohmeier, another old and 
indispensable employe. The office occupies two floors at 
the corner of Sansome and Merchant streets, and is well 
lighted on its entire side and front; and while not the larg- 
est printing establishment in the city, it is certainly one of 
the most prosperous. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 


BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive 
respectful consideration. 

SomE of the color work put on stone some 2,000 years 
ago by the Egyptians, in decorating the tombs of their 
dead, have retained their brightness to the present day. 
Would that the color men of today gave us colors for print- 
ing from stone that would stand the light of day for so 
many hours. 

Ir there had been no etching on copper there would 
probably have been no lithography, for Senefelder under- 
stood and practiced etching on metal. By accident he wrote 
with an acid-resisting liquid (probably etchground) upon a 
freshly polished stone; he began to etch the same with 
diluted nitric acid, and lo! see how the little bubbles 
industriously began to work, devouring the lime, but wisely 
keeping away from the fortified writing; the result was 
that the letters became raised. Of course, this is not lithog- 
raphy, for not until 1798 was the real principle of stone 
printing discovered by him. 

THE X-ray is getting in its fine work upon the realm of 
high art. According toa story this light has been used to 
good effect in establishing the authenticity of a painting 
executed on wood by Albert Diirer—the date, 1524, etc., 
which had been hidden unselfishly by the brush of the 
great artist through retouching, was brought out. Even 
the fiber of a finely woven fabric which had been stretched 
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across the board previous to painting has been brought out 
a la half-tone. The old master did not imagine when he 
tried to hide his errors in the seclusion of the studio that 
they would yet be brought back to view ; nor that his work, 
thus analyzed, would come so near to the appearance of the 
average 15-cent half-tone work of today. 
“There is not a thread so finely spun, 
Or it will reach the light of sun.”’ 

THE limit placed on the edition of the dignified work by 
Atherton Curtis, ‘‘Old Masters of Lithography,’ is 750 
copies. It contains twenty-two choice photogravure repro- 
ductions of old lithographs, including a short history of 
the invention of the art, the first really artistic picture ever 
drawn on stone, by Theodore Gericault, in 1817 (well known 
to art connoisseurs), and many bits of interest deeply con- 
nected with lithography new and old. The knowledge of 
lithography displayed by Mr. Curtis is very extensive, and 
could not have been gathered without many years of. hard 
application to and deep interest in the subject before us. 
At this time, when lithography is about to commemorate the 
one hundredth anniversary of its invention, and when it is 
about to start the second century by subjugating the bril- 
liant results of photography to its manifold processes ; 
when it is about to discard the ancient stone for new, light 
and practical printing surfaces; when it is thinking seri- 
ously of reducing the size of its press and enlarging its 
printed sheet, doubling or trebling the number of impres- 
sion per hour—at this time it seems fitting that such a 
work as Mr. Curtis has placed before us should make its 
appearance. 

THE greatest piece of lithographic work ever executed in 
America, and the most remarkable, perhaps, in the world, 
has come to completion in Boston in the form of a book 
containing a complete history of Oriental ceramic art. The 
subjects comprise the exhaustive collection made during 
forty years by the late William G. Walters, of Baltimore, 
Maryland. The number of sets has been limited to 500 
(ten volumes each). The cost of preparation has been, so 
far, $500,000. Besides many hundreds of exquisite half-tone 
engravings, scattered through the book, the center of 
attraction lies in the 116 full-page (imperial folio) litho- 
graphic plates which have been executed with all the 
nicety, realistic truth of color and finish and conscien- 
tious printing that could be combined in the present per- 
fection of the lithographic art. The fine-art establishment 
of L. Prang & Co. had been intrusted with the prepara- 
tion of this part of the work, employing for years many 
of the best lithographic color artists in producing the 
plates from which it is printed. Mr. Prang is justly 
proud of his achievement, and it seems to us that it ought 
to be looked upon as a fitting memorial to the closing cen- 
tury of the invention of actual lithography. Works of art 
should be made more accessible to the art student of this 
age, and in this work from Mr. L. Prang we have one of the 
means of studying the masterly development of ceramic 
art, an art which plays a significant part in the history of 
form in all ornamental composition. We can thereby view 
best the early efforts of man, from the time when he first 
molded the clay to an utensil to the time when he began to 
exhibit his love of the beautiful by ornamenting that uten- 
sil, and later how his imitative instincts tempted him to 
turn to nature, until he became a master in the harmonious 
blending of lines and proportions in artistic rhythm, as 
they have been created in the human form divine, and to 
which source every feature of art can be traced back. But 
it has been said by eminent authority that in this practical 
age of ours we have lost the key to the unlocking of the 
laws of beauty which gave rise to those sublime works of 
pottery and sculpture of antiquity. Today we measure and 
calculate upon these specimens, but seem to have lost sight 
of the fact that those chaste lines were directly transmitted 
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through the human form, in its endless variation of move- 
ments. The designer cannot leave out of sight the study of 
ceramics, if he would grasp the ideas pervading the old 
Athenian productions or if he would work on chaste and 
classic lines today. It will bring to him, by comparison, a 
notion of those mysterious laws that guided the antique 
potter or sculptor in his creations, laws that should be lost 
to us! for is it not a fact that the best men of today would 
not dare to supply a missing part in the wonderful concord 
of lines left us on a wrecked statue? Is it really a fact? 
Have we lost the key to the mysterious shrine? It is true, 
the modern man finds little chance for physical development. 
The figure of antiquity is getting scarce nowadays, and the 
bicycle, football or boxing sports are not just calculated to 
develop beauties of form, according to natural laws. Still, 
the principles of beauty in art have not yet changed; we 
can still recognize the truth when it appears. Let us give 
a vote of thanks to the intelligent perseverance of the men 
who have placed this great collection of pottery within the 
jurisdiction of libraries, and may there be other people, 
endowed with means, who would likewise place to their 
credit such worthy accomplishments in the sphere of art 
through its faithful servant, lithography. 


PRINTING IS FOR READING, NOT FOR FANCY 
LETTERS OR MANY-COLORED INKS. 


In a paper on ‘Fine Printing,’’ read before the New 
York Library Club, Theo. L. De Vinune said that in his 
younger days he had been taught that anything which was 
difficult, eccentric or striking was fine printing; but that 
idea has now largely been outgrown. ‘‘ Printing,’ said he, 
‘*is a secondary art. The best printing is that which does 
not obtrude the personality of the printer. Men buy books 
to get the thoughts of the author, not for illustrations, fancy 
letterings and many-colored inks. That is the one idea the 
printer should always have before him. He should use the 
best types, inks, paper and presswork in his secondary 
work, but should never set out to make it primary in any 
sense.”’ 

He further said that printing was degraded in the six- - 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the 
printers departed from the true path and sought fine lines 
and embellishments of ‘color and fancy lettering. ‘‘ We 
have had what was worse than the inundation of fine lines, 
that is, ornamental letters,’’ said Mr. De Vinne. ‘ Printers 
have distorted and otherwise misused the plain letters in an 
endeavor to make something graceful. We have suffered 
for years, but this rage is now almost over. 

‘‘There is another thing that has injured really good 
work — dry-paper printing. In former days printers used to 
wet their paper, but that has been almost abandoned since 
some man discovered that a glossed paper could be used 
almost as smooth as glass. This is a necessity in the 
printing of the delicate half-tones now used in our period- 
icals. Nevertheless, it is very irritating to the eye. In 
order to produce this work publishers have strayed out of 
the proper channel. Type work has been sacrificed, with 
firmness, stability and reliability, to pictures. We now 
have better characters, better presses, better skill, and 
better ink, and yet the printing of today is not superior to 
work done fifty years ago.’’ In further explanation of this 
matter, Mr. De Vinne has recently sent a communication to 
the editor of New York’s entertaining weekly, Newspaper- 
dom, in which, among other things, he says: ‘I repeat 
with emphasis that the printing of ¢ypes on dry paper is not 
as good a method as the older method of printing on damp 
paper. There is a firmness and clearness about damp 
paper presswork, as done fifty years ago, not to be seen in 
our modern books. The dry paper that is good for cuts is 
bad for types.”’ 
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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS—CHARLES A. BEATY. 


BY F, PENN. 


F the newspaper artists of the West whose work is 
, just now commanding popular favor, none are more 
deserving of honorable mention than Charles A. 
Beaty, of the Peoria Herald, several of whose sketches are 
presented in the current number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Mr. Beaty is a native of Illinois, twen- 
ty-eight years of age, and started out 
upon his career as an attaché of the 
Labor Problem,a Minneapolis publica- 
tion, in 1894. His success from the 
start was most gratifying to himself 
and satisfactory to hisemployers. The 
genius which was everywhere mani- 
fested in his productions not only took 
amazingly with all classes of people in 
the Minnesota metropolis, but so im- 
pressed itself upon the minds of the 
enterprising proprietors of more pre- 
tentious newspapers in that locality 
that it was not long before he was catering to the wants of 
the public for newspaper illustrations through the wider 
mediumship afforded by the Morning Call of the adjoining 
city of St. Paul. From there he went to the Daily Globe, of 
the same city, where he still further distinguished himself, 
his sketches of the Ging murder case, for which Harry 
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as an educated artist, and is perfectly familiar with all 
the details of process engraving. His portraits are finely 
executed and marvelously correct reproductions, while his 
cartoons, always abreast of the times and of striking origi- 
nality, are free from those appeals to the coarser element of 
society so often employed in this character of illustration. 
Equally as clever in crayon, ink or chalk, with a capacity 
for work that is almost limitless in its range of possibilities, 
Mr. Beaty may be justly considered one of the rising young 
artists of the present day, and one who has every reason to 
congratulate himself on the prospects the future has in store 
for him. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE COUNTRY OFFICE. 
BY PAUL MAULE. 


OME time ago I made a visit to an old friend of mine, 

a few miles south of my home. He had been running 

a weekly paper in a weakly way, in connection witha 
small job office, using his few fonts of type interchangeably 
in advertisements and jobs, including some script and other 
type of the highest grade. One boy was asleep at his case 


as I entered. He had a half-filled stick in his hand, and it 
seemed ready to drop on the floor. Another boy was planing 
a form down; and if energy was lacking in the boy at the 
case, this other one made up for it with the mallet. 
me crawl to see those type hammered so. 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES A. BEATY. 


Hayward suffered death upon the gallows, being master- 
pieces of design and detail, and adding in no small degree 
to the reputation always enjoyed by the Glove as one of the 
most enterprising publications of the great Northwest. A 
lucrative position being offered him by the Peoria Herald, 
he removed to the latter city and has since been doing yeo- 
man service in behalf of that journal, devoting what leisure 
time falls to his lot in contributing specimens of his work 
to the magazines and other publications. 

Unlike many of those who aspire to distinction in this 
particular field of labor, Mr. Beaty is a natural as well 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES A. BEATY. 


end of the room a young man was getting a form ready for 
press —the first side of the paper for that week. In one 
corner was a young woman setting type very vigorously, 
and watching the ball game in an adjoining lot. She could 
do this with capital ease, owing to a certain peculiarity of 
her eyes. Near the lead-cutter was a peck of its chewings, 
with scraps of brass rule sprinkled over by way of a condi- 
ment. Under a table was a heap of old wooden furniture, 
cut as occasion demanded, to be used but once. The walls 
were frescoed with old jobs giving the pedigree of a dozen 
fine horses; and those horses must have been twins, or 
duodecimos, as Mr. Teall might suggest, for they were 
printed on the same block, and all held their ears in the 
same direction. Then there were auction bills, fair bills, 
and two other Bills scowling defiance at each other over the 
door of the sanctum. On a standing-galley there were at 
least sixty small jobs tied up, half of the type being picked 
out as the sorts failed in the cases. There seemed to bea 
tradition that the jobs would be ordered again, and then 
what a snap it would be to find them standing all ready— 
after spending nearly as much time in doctoring them up as 
would have been required to set them! 

‘*Where’s Marsh?’’ I said, after I had looked around 
a little. 

“‘At the ball game,’’ was the reply. 

I said I would go down and find him, and did so. I 
looked at him a little before speaking; and, knowing him 
as I did, I wondered why it is that men take so much 
interest in things that do not concern them, and which 
really have so little of interest at best. I finally spoke to 














my friend, who seemed pleased to see me, and then he 
seemed to be lost to all around except the ball-players. 
When the game was over we went back to his “‘den,’’ as he 
very well named it, meaning his office. We entered and 
took a seat— Marsh throwing his legs over the table while 
mine went under it. . 

‘“ Well, how is business ?’’ I asked. 

‘**Dead!’’ said Marsh. ‘‘ This is the deadest town, and 
this is the deadest business, I ever struck. Nothing goes 
right. I buy and buy; but when my hands are paid I have 
less than when the week began. Besides, I get so tired of 
this humdrum newspaper, telling who comes and goes; and 
then I have to strike such a mean in politics and religion as 
will please most and offend none. Really, my paper should 
be called, so far as politics is concerned, The Poplican- 
cratist, while religiously it is Zhe Universalutheranodist. 
I’m tired of the cry for copy, for I hate to touch a pen ora 
paste-brush. My advertisers assume the right to set their 
own price on their advertising, and expect me to apologize if 
they pay me a cent; but whatever I get of them I pay for, 
and do not ask for a horizontal reduction of fifty per cent on 
their wares. Then there comes the annual reduction in 
value of stock. Compared with its appearance when new, it 
seems to lose nine-tenths the first year. Yes, even Miss 
Gifford over there in the corner has declined (in one sense) 
a great deal since she first worked for me during Harrison’s 
campaign in 1888.’’ 

Here Marsh seemed overcome, and crossed his arms and 
held his head down. Then Miss Gifford looked in at both 
of us (at once) and asked Marsh if he had finished that 
obituary of old Colonel Barron—she ‘just must have it 
right off.’’ 

‘*T hate obituaries so badly,’’ said Marsh, ‘‘ that I take a 
secret delight in a man’s death for being so disobliging as 
to annoy me by making an obituary necessary. Why can’t 
men write their own obituaries as well as their wills? Who 
cares when the old man was born, crossed the Alleghanies, 
married, and settled in this county? Set up what you please 
in your stick, put a black rule over it, and I may add a few 
words.”’ 

Miss Gifford looked cross (in the rest of her face), and 
retired; but when I read what she did set up, ‘‘just out of 
her own head,’’ soon after that, I was satisfied that she 
possessed a literary acumen of a high order, and one that 
Marsh himself either lacked or had failed to cultivate. 
There was nothing out of plumb with her brain, even if she 
did not need a shotgun with parallel barrels. 

Then we went into the composing-room to look around ; 
but it was not a composing room to the feelings of an old 
printer (note the omission of that hyphen). I felt sorry for 
Marsh, to see the stone in such condition. The old forms 
were covered with leads, slugs, rules and quoins. Why 
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can’t folks stand a lead up in place when taking up type to 
throw in, instead of tossing it down on the type? Just then 
the umpire of the ball game came in with enough score 
for two columns of matter. ‘‘ That’s the stuff! there’s juice 
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for the public! ’’ said Marsh. ‘‘I’ll add a column to that in 
no time. That’s what the boys want; and yet I’ve often 
thought I didn’t get as much help in a money way from 
these fellows as I do from those who are getting up the new 
lecture course.”’ 

But what shall be said of the appearance of Marsh’s 
paper? I read it all through on my way home— except 
where the presswork was too bad. The local correspond- 
ence was of a light and gossippy nature, clad in bad lan- 
guage, made worse by the typo. The editorials were mere 
mentions of coming meetings. The rules above the date 
lines and headings were ugly. Instead of a double rule 
over a heading, and a parallel one under it, he had a single 
over it, and an inverted double one under it, thus: 





CLARKSVILLE BUGLE: MONDAY, FEB. 8, 1897. 





instead of the simple but beautiful way I have always 
admired in this journal. The column rules were not up at 
the top, and on one page the double head-rule was inverted. 
The local advertisements were set in as many styles of 
type as the office afforded, interlarded with unmeaning 
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ornaments — using the latter noun in a type founder’s sense, 
In fact, the whole paper antagonized my feelings in every 
way. I can give a better idea of it when I describe its 
opposite in another chat. No wonder the owner as well 
as readers of such a sheet become tired of its appearance. 
And yet the trouble is not a financial one; for without the 
outlay of a cent I know the foreman of THE INLAND 
PRINTER could have made its readers say, ‘‘How differ- 
ently the paper looks this week! A stranger would think 
we were turning the world over in our quiet town if he 
should happen to see the issue for this week. What a lot 
of cheap and useful improvements Marsh has suggested for 
the town council!’’ Yes, I could make that much change 
myself, and I don’t claim to be a stunning success as a jour- 
nalist, either. 


NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 

Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on 
the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this 
department must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and 
mailed to this office, flat, marked plainly, ‘‘RALPH.”’ 

G. A. CROWDERS, Clinton, Illinois.— Both card samples 
are excellent. The K. T. card is especially so. 

A. A. P. MCDOWELL, Cass City, Michigan.— Both jobs 
are very good, and show good taste and proper treatment. 

SmirH, CUMMINGS & Co., Logan, Utah.— Your work 
shows good balance, effective display, and harmonious color 
combinations. 

R. J. KAyvLor, publisher the 7ribune, Hastings, Penn- 
sylvania.— The card, blotter and note-head are well dis- 
played, artistic, and show proper treatment in all depart- 
ments. 

G. F. RAMSEy, Hartland, Wisconsin.— The ads. in your 


paper are excellent, and show proper treatment and effect-. 


ive display. Your advertising card is also neat and 
artistic and should bring you patronage. 

RICHARD M. Bouton, South Norwalk, Connecticut.— We 
are gratified to learn that the criticisms on your work have 
proved so beneficial. On the business card the blue combi- 
nation is the most effective, because it lightens the diagonal 
panel of italic. The design is original and excellent for a 
color combination. 

J. W. Davis, with the Foote & Davies Co., Atlanta, Geor- 
gia.— The samples submitted by your house, both as to the 
designing, composition and presswork, are artistic, harmo- 
nious and in good taste. We would be pleased to review 
more of your work, and suggest that you kindly send us 
black-and-white proofs as well as the finished product. 

T. L. TuRNER, Martin, Tennessee.— The Kennedy bill- 
head has too much border and ornamentation to be a good 
job. Where you print a job on this plan use a pale tint for 
your ornamental work and you will find it more satisfac- 
tory. We do not think your firm note-head is as neat as 
that of Zhe Primitive Baptist, which we consider a very 
good job. But a lead more between all the lines in the 
latter would help it much. 

GEORGE C. Hicpon, Hastings, Michigan.— Your ads. 
are excellent and show proper treatment in every respect. 
The judicious employment of white space, even in the small- 
est ads., serves to make prominent the effective display. In 
your ‘flyer’? you have made an error. ‘North Side”’ 
should be much more prominent, equally so with ‘‘ Studio,”’’ 
because the advertiser evidently wishes it understood that 
his place of business is the North Side Studio. 

From THE Lotus PRESS, New York, comes an advertis- 
ing announcement of Easter printing. The job is in two 
printings, gold and olive-brown, a very harmonious combi- 


nation. We cannot say that the Morris initial ‘‘O’’ at the 
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corner of the center panel has a pleasing appearance. The 
effect would have been better had the center panel been 
drawn up somewhat and the matter inside the panel been 
less liberally leaded, in order to make it more nearly 
square. 

FRED MEYER, 933 Rockwell street, Chicago, in a com- 
munication relative to the commendatory remarks made in 
the April INLAND PRINTER, regarding the ads. supposed to 
have been sent by Lord & Thomas, of that city, for criti- 
cism, says: ‘‘I think it wrong to compiiment Lord & Thomas 
for having such good printers, instead of giving me the 
credit for setting good ads., although it was my fault that I 
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sent no explanatory letter with the samples.’’ No commu- 
nication came with the samples and they were mailed in an 
envelope bearing the name of Lord & Thomas. Persons 
who send samples to this department should not be either 
afraid of criticism nor so modest that they are willing to 
have the apparent sender receive adverse criticism or praise 
as the case may be. In looking over your specimens again 
we find an ad. of Hyde’s Gluten Whole Wheat Flour, No. 1, 
which is also very creditable, but is nevertheless suscepti- 
ble of improvement. The paragraph ‘‘It has the best of 
recommendations,’’ should have been set in the same style 
of display that was accorded to “‘ Excels all others in genu- 
ine merit.’’ ‘‘ Hyde’s,’’ should also have been a trifle more 
prominent, which would have necessitated reducing the 
address somewhat at the bottom, which would not have been 
objectionable. The reason for strengthening the word 
‘*Hyde’s”’ is at once apparent to anyone who is at all famil- 
iar with the current advertisements of gluten flour. There 
are several brands now on the market, and it is at once 
patent that the advertiser’s idea should be to impress on the 
buyer’s mind the desirability of securing this especial 
brand. 

F. W. Tuomas, Toledo, Ohio.— Your specimens of every- 
day work both in steel and copper plate engraving are 
excellent. The way you combine the type display and 
engraved work makes a beautiful and harmonious whole. 
We have nothing but words of praise to offer you both as to 
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composition and presswork, which speaks well for your 
corps of engravers, compositors and pressmen. It shows 
also that there is a good director at the business end of your 
establishment. 

N. H. SHMERL, Chicago, Illinois.— In the Laurel Wood 
Park ad. a trifle more space above and below the words 
‘* Picnics and Outdoor Gatherings ’’ would have helped the 
ad. out. In the Landfeld ad. of ‘‘ Fama de Joseph Cigars ”’ 
you certainly should have moved the word ‘‘ Cigars’”’ up 
flush with the word ‘‘ Joseph’’ and made it just as promi- 
nent. That would have made two beautiful ads. on that 
page, the other Landfeld ad. being very artistic. Your ads. 
as a whole reflect much credit. 


FRANKLYN OLDHAM, Montgomery, Alabama.— The mat- 
ter set in the panel on your blotter is very good indeed, but 
we think a good plain initial, to start the reading matter 
with, would have improved it somewhat. The matter set at 
the right of border could have been made more prominent by 
setting it on the ‘‘ reading matter ’’ plan, starting it off with 
an initial and following the next four words in capitals. 
To make it effective on this plan move the panel to the right 
about a pica in order to let more ‘‘ daylight’’ into the job. 


Bert N. REED, Evanston, Illinois.— Your work shows a 
decided improvement over the previous parcel, and is con- 
clusive evidence that you are on the right track. Your most 
artistic job is the programme of Easter services. In your 
programme ads. you crowd them a trifle too much. A 
little more ‘‘ white’? would help them. The letter-head of 
the Pearson Lumber Company would have been perfect had 
you set the officers’ names considerably smaller. For an 
apprentice of your limited experience, we think your work 
ranks high and proves that you are studious and heed what 
is said to you. Don’t be backward about asking advice. 


FrED J. KNOWLES, with F. & E. Greenbaum, 13 Spruce 
street, New York.— The show card of the New York 
Journal Pressroom Employes is an artistic job, both from 
a printer’s and a pressman’s point of view. The composi- 
tion is artistic, perfectly balanced and well finished. The 
presswork is excellent and the ink of a superior grade. To 
be sure, it could have had different method of treatment as 
to the color scheme, but that would be merely a matter of 
taste and could have no effect whatever on the work. As to 
composition it could not, in our opinion, be better balanced 
or more artistic in design. 

KyLe J. Bass, Sulphur Springs, Texas.— The plan of 
your folder is good. To make it what it should be, follow 
this plan: Take the word ‘‘ what ”’ out of the panel, because 
it is cut off from the words to which it properly belongs. 
Now, in 18-point De Vinne, caps and lower case, group the 
wording ‘‘What the Sulphur Springs Loan and Building 
Association has done.’’ The word ‘“‘ Association’’ is much 
too prominent, as is also Mr. Garford’s name. Of the 
above wording put about two or three words to the line, 
according to their size, and work it in on the oblong plan. 
It will pay you to reset this job, and work at it until it is 
perfectly balanced. 

PATTERSON & GOODFELLOW, Springfield, Ohio.— Consid- 
ering the experience you have had your work is very credit- 
able. The Perry & Goodfellow card has a number of weak 
points. In the first place all the type employed in its con- 
struction is of too uniform a size. A character ‘‘ & ’’ should 
be used in firm names. The catch line ‘‘and”’ is too prom- 
inent. To improve this card set the names at the top 
smaller, move the telephone number to the top between the 
two names and use 6-point for it. Let ‘‘ Perry & Goodfel- 
low’ remain as it is with the exception of putting in a 
character ‘“‘&.’’ Now put the words ‘Fine Buggies”’ in 


one line, and immediately underneath it place ‘‘ Phaetons 
and Surreys.’’ Omit the word ‘‘and.”’ 


At the lower left- 
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hand corner in one line, in about 6-point, put the words 
‘*all kinds of,’’ and under this in a good bold 10-point type 
set ‘‘Farm Machinery.’’ Move the address over to the 
right and you will have a pretty fair job. 


T. H. WINFREY, Runnells, Ilowa.— The first page of 
Grinnell Association programme, with the line set diagon- 
ally across, is not at all good, the one set with ‘‘ Grinnell 
Association ’’ in the panel is by far the best plan to follow. 
The latter is a very good job. However, it could have been 
improved by bringing the word ‘‘of’’ over flush with ‘‘ Con- 
gregational Churches” and at the bottom, on the ‘‘ square”’ 
or ‘“‘block’’ plan set ‘‘to be held at Runnells, Iowa, April 
27 and 28, 1897,’’ in nonpareil gothic. Move this matter 
down within 12 points of the bottom and put the ornamental 
wreath in the center above it. Reset this page on this plan 
and you will undoubtedly be benefited. 


B. BERTRAM ELDRIDGE, Harwich, Massachusetts.— Your 
work as a whole is very creditable. On your card jobs you 
use entirely too much border and ornamentation, but you 
work it in very neatly. The E. R. Horton card is bad, 
because you have sacrificed your display to make room for 
borders. Your circular work and envelope corners are espe- 
cially good, being welldesigned and balanced. The Hopkins 
note-head is also well done. The card advertising the boat 
Emma J. is the most up-to-date and best-designed specimen, 
and is not over-ornamented. There is a great danger in the 
use of ornaments, because they eat up too much white space, 
thereby detracting from effective display. Watch this 
point. 

W. S. THomaASON, Albia, lowa.— Do not be so sparing in 
the use of leads between lines. In the Heiserman and 
Porter & Ott headings, one more lead between the lines of 
the panels would have made a vast difference. Now, in the 
Porter & Ott heading you make an error in making the 
words ‘‘ Leading Brands”’ so prominent. The names of 
the different brands of cigars was of more importance than 
the words above referred to. These are our only criticisms 
as to display. Your embossing would stand out better if 
you would make your dies somewhat deeper. You work 
your tints a trifle strong. Your work as a whole is very 
neat, and if you will heed what is here said you will see 
the difference. 


U. B. RoBertTs, Evansville, Indiana.—Your samples are 
very creditable and show unmistakable evidences of artistic 
talent. The Herman Bros.’ catalogue cover, and the one for 
Fowler, Dick & Walker, are the best and most artistic. It 
is our opinion that the shading of the Bradley caps in the 
panel did not add anything to the effectiveness of the job. 
The Hartman letter-head is very neat and tasty, with excel- 
lent embossing. It is not a good plan to use as much border 
as you employed on the Henderson Brewing Company’s 
statement. Your balance is all right, and it is only in 
minor details that you need to watch your work. Always 
remember that the more ornamentation you use on sta- 
tionery work the more you lessen the chance for proper 
display. 

LEN W. FEIGHNER, publisher of 7he News, Nashville, 
Michigan.— To look at your letter-head one would scarcely 
expect to see the nice samples of work which you sent us 
for criticism. If you can do such nice work for your cus- 
tomers you certainly should, and we believe can, be able to 
do equally good work for yourself. In your own work you 
have all the latitude you can desire to alter the copy, there- 
fore the less excuse for sending out a bad job. The most 
artistic specimen in your collection is the folder for the 
Epworth League, and the plan of composition is all that 
could be desired. To improve the folder set the pastor's 
name much smaller, and substitute a mural ornament for 
the long fancy dash. Set the matter on the inside one size 
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smaller, and use the space thus gained in effective leading. 
You have secured a very pleasing effect in the Feighner & 
Barker card. It would have been better had the firm name 
been set a trifle heavier. Your blotters are excellent, and 
the colors very harmonious. The little brochure, ‘‘ Some 
Figures and a Few Kind Words,” is artistic from every 
point of view, and shows that you took much pains with the 
job. 

HENRY TOREN, of the Toren Printing Company, Holland, 
Michigan.— You are right in saying that your card, No. 2, 
is out of balance. There is too much sameness to it. It is 
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ruary INLAND PRINTER, yet the Laurel border is too open 
and not of the right character. The words ‘Hiram 
Lodge’’ would have been much better in capitals. The 
rule lining the side of the panel should not have been bent 
at the ends, because it presents a bulged appearance. 

FRED BUTTERWORTH, Menasha, Wisconsin.— As a whole 
your work compares very favorably with the average job- 
work of today. But you are weak on your own printing. 
On your note-head the black wreath detracts from the rest 
of the heading, and the line set in 6-point extended gothic 
across the top is bad. Now, if you wished to use the wreath 
it should have been printed in a tint. 
But there is not room enough to employ 
so large a design. On stationery work 
the firm name is the most important 
thing, with the business next. All other 
wording is unimportant and should be 
in light-face type. You can also improve 
your business card. Your calendar isa 
good job and your most artistic speci- 
men. To improve it reduce the brown 
ink considerably with magnesia. It is 
now too strong. 

LiLoyD McCurTcHEON, Hudson, Iowa.— 
The plan of the Gutnecht & Strayer note- 
head is the best, but the names of the 
two gentlemen comprising the above firm 
are much too prominent. The curved 
rule dash does not add to the appear- 
ance of the heading. If you wished to 
take up some of the blank space, it would 


ONE 25 


EES, 


CH. 





evident that you have not yet learned the value of combining 
light-face type with heavier display. This plan is of nearly 
as great value as that much white space. It serves to make 
the display strong and forcible and at the same time gives 
to the unimportant wording all the prominence necessary. 
Do not spread the wording all over the stock and stop using 
so much rule and such a profusion of gimcracks. They are 
not necessary and only tend to divert from the display, 
instead of attracting to it. We have 
set two contrasts to this job, showing 


have been well to place ‘‘General’’ in 
one line in the center, and ‘‘ Merchan- 
dise’’ immediately underneath. We think 
you do excellent work with the material 
you have atcommand. The two folders are of excellent de- 
sign, and could not be improved with your present material. 
The Annual Benefit folder is excellent, but we would call 
your attention to the border under the words “ Annual 
Benefit.’””, Always turn the border the same way when you 
use a strip at the top, and one at the bottom in a panel. 
LENNIS BRAUNON, with Billue & Braunon, Talladega, 
Alabama.—Your samples, large and varied as they were, 
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Maryland. — Your two best jobs are 
the ‘‘Plum Point’ folder, and the 








‘‘Paris Green’’ card. The latter is 
admirably displayed, and reflects 
much credit. Your removal notice is faulty, the matter 
in the panel having a very spotted appearance, owing to the 
combination of Tudor Black caps as capitals to French 
Old Style. In the ‘“‘Hiram Lodge’’ folder, while in the 


main you took the design from this department in the Feb- 


warrant the statement that your work is certainly artistic, 
and that your brother helps your composition wonderfully 
by his good taste in colors and admirable presswork. Your 
envelopes, certificates, checks and circulars are all first- 
class. Now, there is a serious fault evidenced on some of 
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your commercial work. The Farmers’ Alliance letter-head 
would have been excellent had you omitted the border at top 
and bottom of sections. The Jackson statement is bad. 
You have sacrificed your display in order to use a strip of 
border. Take it out and strengthen the line somewhat. 
Pay attention to the small things, such as over-ornamenta- 
tion, and never use ornaments that detract from the display. 


C. E. SmirH, Meyersdale, Pennsylvania.— Your work as 
a whole would be improved if you would strengthen your 
display more, using light-face type to accomplish same. In 
the Quarterly Announcement folder you have made two 
serious errors. This is a ‘‘ Quarterly Announcement of 
Sunday School Literature.’’ The words ‘‘ Sunday School”’ 
should have been more prominent, equally so with the word 
‘‘Literature.’’ The latter word is a trifle too large. 
Reduce this line to the same size as ‘‘ Quarterly Announce- 
ment.’’ Place the words ‘‘ Sunday School”’ in one line in 
the center of the measure, and commence the word “ Litera- 
ture ’’ flush with it to the left. The other bad feature is the 
use of an elephant ornament and a chicken just coming out 
of the shell. What have chickens and elephants to do with 
Sunday schools? The elephant cut was used above a panel 
containing the words ‘Bibles, Books, Tracts, Papers, 
etc.,’? and the chicken cut below it. The elephant looks as 








No. 4. 


though it were frightened and the chicken is on the dead 
run. Bad plan. We do not say this to hurt your feelings, 
but to make it so plain to you and all other readers that 
they will be inclined to study up on proper ornamentation. 
Another thing to avoid is the use of an extended capital as 
a starter and then following with extra condensed of 
another font. We wish to call your attention to another 
fault. Inthe J. M. Smith card the word ‘‘ representing ”’ is 
more prominent than the business represented. Otherwise 
this card is very neat and tasty. 


CHARLES S. KESSLER, Superintendent Miami Union Pub- 
lication Society, Troy, Ohio.— Your work as a whole is very 
neat and attractive. You can improve some of your jobs by 
not using so many large faces of type for display. When 
this plan is followed forceful display is next to an impossi- 
bility. Do not understand us to say that all your work is 
on this order, for such is not the case. The reason we call 
your attention to it is that there seems to be a tendency in 
that direction. There are some things in every display job 
that should be accorded more prominence than others. Use 
good judgment in determining what should be brought out, 
set that portion in type of suitable face, and group the 
other wording about it in such a manner that a perfect 
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balance is assured. Type of the same face often ruins the 
appearance of a well designed job, simply because there is 
a profusion of matter to contend with in a small space, 
thereby precluding proper ‘‘ whiting out.’? Unless there 
can be plenty of daylight on a job set on this plan, there is 
but one proper way to treat it, and that is on the ‘“‘light- 
face type’’ plan for the unimportant parts. One or two 
heavy display lines are better than many. Every heavy 
display line that is used beyond this number lessens the 
chances for effective display. It may be of benefit to you 
in cutting card stock on a paper cutter to know that the 
edge of the stock away from the clamp is always “‘feath- 
ered.’”? You can prevent this by trimming the stock on all 
edges that are rough. The clamp prevents the edge back of 
the knife from being rough. We thank you and all other 
correspondents for the many kind words of encouragement. 
We appreciate them. 


FRED VOLLENWEIDER, Weehawken, New Jersey.— The 
design of the Dispatch \etter-head can be improved. We 
certainly would omit the ornament in red at the right-hand 
side. In the line ‘‘ office of’’ the fancy ‘‘O”’ looks more like 
an ornament than an ‘“‘O.’’ ‘‘ Hudson County ”’ is too weak. 
The street address is as prominent as the words above refer- 
red to. Let us call your attention to the wrong font ‘“‘N”’ in 
the word ‘*‘ Bergenline.’’ One thing 
that affects the appearance of your 
letter-head is the poor quality of 
your ink. It is too ‘‘dead.’’ As 
to design, you could construct a 
long narrow panel of the border 
you employed, work it in a light 
blue tint at the right-hand side; 
make it about as deep as it is now 
and half as wide; put a two-point 
rule border around the panel and 
work it in gold. Work the matter 
now in the panel in bronze-blue. 
Now, make a full line of ‘‘ Hudson 
County Dispatch,’’ say in 36-point 
St. John, if you have it; if not, use 
some other black-face plain type. 
Work the capitals ‘‘H,’’ ‘“‘C”’ and 
‘“*D” in bronze-blue and the bal- 
ance in a deep orange with a good 
body. At the top of the sheet, 
directly in the center of the main 
line place the post office box, im- 
mediately under the editor’s name. Now, in the direct 
center underneath the main line place both addresses. Put 
a date line on the heading at a convenient distance from 
the above, and we think you will have a better and more 
satisfactory job. It may be necessary to modify this plan 
some, but you can make such alterations as will not inter- 
fere with good balance and finish. Be sure your press 
and rollers are perfectly clean. We see evidences to the 
contrary in much of your color work. You cannot do good 
color work unless you are very particular to have every- 
thing clean. 
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Joun C. Pitts, Maryville, Missouri, incloses a card for 
criticism and says: ‘‘It is the first attempt of Orrie 
Bracher, apprentice on Zhe Missourian. This is the only 
place where I have seen Tudor caps used to advantage.”’ 
Mr. Pitts is mistaken in regard to the caps being used to 
advantage. The words ‘‘ The Club ”’ are set in Tudor Black 
caps and printed black and red, shading the letters in red. 
It is not good, and we would urge the readers of this depart- 
ment not to use an all-cap line of Tudor Black. The plan 
pursued in the composition by Mr. Bracher is very good, 
but there should have been more space left between the two 
panels at the bottom of the card and one more lead between 
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the lines. The attempt at shading on this card was errone- 
ous. It was also a mistake to work in the Jenson ornaments 


at the bottom on the reverse side, because the paragraph 
was not finished and the ornaments served as a dash to cut 
the signature off from the paragraph where it properly 
belonged. 

R. H. Dippy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—There were 
many artistic pieces of work in your large and varied par- 
cel of jobwork. The color schemes are good, composition 
well balanced with effective display. We reproduce one 
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No. 5. 
of your designs, No. 5, the cover for the Horstman book- 
let. In this design the following wording was inred: ‘“‘A 
Booklet,’’ ‘‘ Wm. H. Horstman Co.,’’ and ‘‘ Reading Demon- 
stration in August, 1897.’’ Now, we wish to tell you a fault 
you have on many jobs. Pay more attention to the joining 
of your rule. In this especial job the rule in some places 
was out 2 points. These places we ‘‘touched up.’’ If you 
are going to use rule, see that you make good joints, as it 
has much to do with its effect. You requested your speci- 
mens returned, but did not inclose postage. If you wish 


them forwarded please send the necessary stamps. 
KaTE Z. RicH, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— You need 
not fear ridicule in this department. 


sion. 
aim or desire than to help those who seek aid. 


That is not its mis- 
All inquirers are treated alike, and we have no other 
There is no 
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good reason why you should not do as effective or artistic 
work as anyone else. Your work, as a whole, is not quite 
so bad. as you imagine. To be sure, it has its weak points, 
and that is what we are going to call your attention to. 
The Horter envelope you refer to is excellent and the bal- 
ance perfect, coupled with effective display. The reason is 
plain: you have omitted ornamentation and given the dis- 
play the required amount of white space to make it effective. 
In the Casey card you seem to think there is too much 
matter, yet at the same time you eat up your space with 
worse than useless ornamentation, besides employing too 
many faces of type, and they do not make a harmonious 
combination. On this job widen the measure one pica, omit 
the panel border. ‘‘Casey’s Oyster and Dining Rooms ’”’ 
is the main and most important line. Set ‘‘Casey’s”’ in 
18-point type of medium heavy face; also strengthen 
“Oyster and Dining Rooms” and break up the display line 
if necessary. The address should be smaller, in about 
6-point De Vinne. ‘‘ Open all night’ is also too prominent 
for so small a card. Be careful of your balance and give 
the card all the white space you can. You have improved 
the Calvary Post job in more ways than one. In the blank 
form the type in the box headings, ‘‘ Dollars ’”’ and ‘‘ Cents,”’ 
is much too large; 6-point is large enough. This will allow 
you to line the rule up, and do not use a dotted rule to mark 
the division line, but the same face rule that is used in the 
main column. The card of W. E. Dickson is very neat. 
There is also another card that you can improve on. The 
Excelsior Sign Company card should have been set in dif- 
ferent type. The first panel should have been set in plain, 
bold type, and the second panel in light-face type; the 
three ornaments should have been left out and one appro- 
priate ornament used at the side of the panel. Strengthen 
the firm name a trifle and reduce the prominence of the 
address. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

“*DoILy”’ oR ‘* DOILEY’’ ?— From the advertising depart- 
ment of the Nonotuck Silk Company, Florence, Massachu- 
setts, we have the following: ‘‘ Kindly give us the correct 
spelling of the word variously printed as ‘doily’ and 
‘doiley,’ and also the plural of the same. There has been 
considerable discussion in regard to the proper way to spell 
this word, and we will leave you to render the final verdict.”’ 
Answer.— Our final verdict in this case is simply that of all 
the dictionaries. Every one of them enters the word as 
‘*doily,’? and they are right in doing so, because, though 
the name from which it is derived was variously spelled as 
“Doily’’ and ‘‘ Doyley,’’ and maybe otherwise also, it is 
well to select one spelling — presumably the prevalent one— 
for the common name. At any rate, this is what the lexi- 
cographers have done, and no good reason to dissent from 
their choice is apparent. The plural of the form chosen is 
‘*doilies.’”’ For the other form it would be “‘ doileys.”’ 

CHOICE BETWEEN SINGULAR AND PLURAL VERB.—C. H. 
E., Sacramento, California, writes: ‘‘ Which of the follow- 
ing sentences are correct, and by what rule? ‘ Please state 
whether one or six bottles zs desired,’ or ‘Please state 
whether one or six bottles are desired’ ?’’ Answer.—-In this 
question as written there is an erroneous use of the plural 
that is not at all questionable. ‘‘ Which zs correct”’ 
should have been written. Only one is contemplated, asa 
choice, by ‘‘ which,’’ therefore the verb should be singular. 
In the sentence inquired about are is the propér verb, 














because the plural subject immediately precedes it, and the 
singular verb agreeing with ‘‘one’’ is understood, not 
expressed. Logical fullness of expression would demand 
something like ‘‘ whether one bottle is or six bottles are’’; 
but that is plainly undesirable. The rule is that in such 
cases the verb should agree with its immediate subject. 
Objection to the plural verb in the other sentence does not 
conflict with this rule, because the pronoun ‘ which,’’ mean- 
ing ‘‘ which sentence,”’ is the direct subject, notwithstand- 
ing the intervention of other words between it and the verb. 

BATH OR BATHS ?— PLURAL POSSESSIVES.— J. P. & Co., 
Buffalo, New York, request an opinion as follows: ‘‘ Please 
inform us whether we should use the word ‘Bath’ or 
‘ Baths ’ in the inclosed card [which says ‘‘ Mohawk Palace 
Baths’’], and if we are right in using the apostrophe before 
the s in ‘gentlemen’s’ and after the s in ‘ladies’.’ It has 
caused considerable argument here by reason of the literary 
editor on the Sunday Zxfress claiming the card was right 
and the teacher of rhetoric in the Buffalo High School 
claiming the opposite.’’ Answer.— The card in question is 
exactly right in every detail, according to universal usage, 
except that it says ‘‘2nd floor’? where most people would 
have ‘2d floor.’’ In the establishment there are baths, and 
not merely one bath. Why should any one think of calling 
these a bath? The rhetoric pupils whose teacher objects to 
the plural possessive forms as given are unfortunate. We 
cannot see how they can avoid leaving school with a stock 
of wild notions that every student has a right to be warned 
against. No grammar text-book that we know of ever gave 
any other forms for these words than the ones quoted in our 
question. We never before heard of any person who doubted 
their correctness. Plural nouns ending in s form the pos- 
sessive by adding the apostrophe only, and other plurals by 
adding the apostrophe and s. 

WorKING UNDER DirricuLtirs.— The following was 
written in a private letter, but we print it because of its 
interesting way of describing one reager’s environment. 
How many can equal it? ‘‘Not much of my time is spent in 
reading proof here— perhapsathird. The rest of the time 
is taken up in stenographic work and verbatimizing copy for 
the typos. .I work some at the case, set tabular matter and 














Pe ig 
Drawn by A. J. Fischer for the Bu/letin, Sydney, N.S. W. 
A POULTRY ITEM. 
(The lady of the house has just been presented with a sitting of prize 
Hlamburgs and Andalusians.) 


JANE: ‘ Missus says to take great care of ’em, as six is Humbugs 
and the rest Delushions.” 
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index. All editorial work here is done in shorthand 
through me, and many a thousand pages of cobwebs have I 
written. The surroundings here for a reader would drive 
you crazy in an hour. I have no separate room, but the 
assistant editor and I have the same table, and that table is 
the headquarters of the whole establishment, where dis- 
cussions are going on all the time, nearly. Then he hasa 
phonograph into which he dictates correspondence when I 
am too busy to do it; and if you wish to enjoy yourself, let 
somebody toot into one of those things within two feet of 
you. Then he has a telephone headquarters at his right 
hand, and ‘Hello—ooo—ooo—o-o~-!’ becomes another 
adjunct to my equanimity of temper. Besides that, my gen- 
eral work is relieved of its monotony by the reading of a 
constant succession of jobs from the jobroom, and transla- 
tion of letters without number, written in French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian, as the business Iam with permeates 
all civilized regions. Besides these other disturbances as 
you might term them, there is the snapping of paper-cutters 
and stitching-machine, and the roar of presses under me. 
Then the editor is a very famous whistler, and relieves me 
of anything like monotony by blasts that would do credit to 
a fog-horn in the harbor of New York. Yet I rather like 
this concentration business, for it is entirely destitute of 
tedium, or evmui as a Frenchman would call it. Still, I 
often wish I had a separate room; but the editor insists on 
having me near for consultation.”’’ 

OH AND O.— Mr. W. P. Root, Medina, Ohio, sends us the 
following interesting note: ‘‘In few things does one find 
greater irregularity in printing than in the use of O and oh. 
I was strongly reminded of this last Sunday when, on tak- 
ing my place on the organ-stool at church, I found a new 
hymnal in the rack. The book was printed by Armstrong 
& Fillmore, Cincinnati. Turning over the leaves I irrever- 
ently noticed the following, on page 8: ‘O, come, loud 
anthems let us sing.’ In the music the words were: ‘Oh, 
come,’ etc. Right under this was a hymn headed, ‘O God! 
to us show mercy.’ Here is the key to the solution: The 
letter O is not an interjection, but simply the sign of 
address, and should always be followed by a proper name 
or a noun used as such—that is, something supposed to 
have ears. It should never have any point after it. A 
comma or exclamation-point may follow the succeeding 
noun, according to the intensity of feeling ; thus, in the first 
verse of Psalm 79 we have this: ‘O God, the heathen are 
come into thine inheritance.’ That is correct. In the first 
case cited above, the O is wrong, for it is followed by a 
verb. Inthe second case it should be ‘Oh, come!’ for the 
exclamatory exhortation ends there. The third case is 
right, for ‘O God!’ is manifestly an interjection, and its 
meaning would be greatly marred by putting a comma after 
it. In the Psalm quoted, the comma is better, for the writer 
is informing and not imploring. The best use I ever heard 
of the vocative O was by a preacher who generally began 
his prayers, ‘God, we thank thee,’ etc. The absence of the 
O was conspicuous. Of should be treated just like any 
other interjection. It may or may not have a comma after 
it, or an exclamation-point; but the latter should always be 
used where the elevated tone falls; thus, in Psalm 119 : 97 
we have: ‘Oh how love I thy law!’ That is right. I have 
never yet seen a book of poetry wherein these words were 
not used in a perfectly promiscuous manner.”’ 


WAGES OF PROOFREADERS.—Mrs. K. G. S., Takoma 
Park, D. C., writes: ‘‘ Kindly inform me what wages a 
professional proofreader commands when employed for 
that alone, on say, a daily journal of large circulation.”’ 
Answer.— Generally a few dollars above the union scale in 
whatever city he may be employed. About $21 per week is 
the average, but many proofreaders of ability receive much 
more. 
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CAPT. WILLIAM HENRY CUNDY. 


N March 4, 1897, Mr. Edward E. Edwards read before 
() the Franklin Typographical Society, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, an eloquent eulogy of the late Capt. 
William Henry Cundy. A limited edition of the eulogy has 
been printed for the members of the society, from which, 
by the kind permission of the secretary, Mr. C. W. Brown, 
we take the following facts. Capt. William Henry Cundy 
was born in Frederickton, New Brunswick, in 1832, and 
learned the printer’s trade in the office of the Bangor (Me.) 
Courier, at the end of his apprenticeship going to Boston, 
Massachusetts, and working in various offices until the Civil 
War broke out, after which he was employed on the Herald 
for a time, but shortly gave this up for the real estate and 
brokerage business, in which he remained up to the time of 





his death. Captain Cundy was an active member of the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia as early as 1850, and 
served with distinction in the Civil War, and was mustered 
out in 1865. He was elected to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture in 1870, and for twenty years and up to the time of his 
death he was one of the assistant assessors of the city of 
Boston. He was a member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company and of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion, a member of the Society of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, of Gate of the Temple Lodge, Free and Accepted 
Masons, and a member, prior to the war, of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Boston Printers’ Union, the predecessor of the 
Boston Typographical Union, and was successively its 
president and secretary. In 1891, Captain and Mrs. Cundy 
made a tour of Europe and the East, and later visited Cali- 
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fornia and the Pacific Coast, and early in the past winter 
visited Florida, largely on account of the captain’s health. 
Early in February Captain Cundy took ill at Tampa with 
peritonitis, and died on the 19th of that month. The remains 
were brought to Boston and funeral services were observed 
in the Central Congregational Church, on February 26. The 
interment was at Salem, New Hampshire. In addition to 
the immediate friends of Captain Cundy there were present 
large delegations from the several organizations to which 
he belonged, including both his old commanders during the 
war, Col. Samuel H. Leonard and Col. Joseph A. Dalton. 
The Franklin Typographical Society was represented on 
the list of pall-bearers by ex-President Henry R. Danforth. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN, 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

PRINTING ON LINEN AND BOND PAPERS.—K. S., of 
Waterloo, Iowa, wants to know if there is a ‘‘ process by 

which clean and clear printing can be done on linen 
and bond paper? Does dampening the sheets, just 
before printing, do any good? What kind of ink and 
rollers are best for this kind of work?’ Answer.— 
Read reply to C. M. B., of Massena, New York. The 
best rollers to use are those made from glue and 
molasses, and known as “‘old-style’’ composition, 
although good results can be got from the use of any 
roller composition that is not too fully impregnated 
with glycerin. In sultry or very warm summer 
weather, the old-style composition roller is the most 
reliable, so far as we know of at present. It is 
hardly necessary to dampen sheets before printing. 
This was in vogue years ago, when printing papers 
were hard to print on and the methods of printing 
crude. 


THE HANDLING OF ENAMELED PAPERS AT PRESS.— 
R. H. C., of Muncie, Indiana, writes: ‘‘ Will you 
inform me what means are most employed to prevent 
spotting of enameled paper other than careful han- 
dling ; and whether there is any other method of pre- 
venting wrinkling of same than te gather the pages? 
That is in 16 or 32 page signatures.’’ Answer.—Sheet 
boards with two projecting sides made to take on the 
standard sizes of paper used in pressrooms, should be 
used. These boards may be made to hold from 200 to 400 
sheets. They should be so constructed as to fit over one 
another, and be piled up in a convenient place near the fly 
table of the presses. The boards are laid on the fly table 
singly, and the sheets laid on them by the fly of the press. 
When enough sheets are piled on the board it is removed 
without handling the sheets, and in this way escapes all 
possibility of soiling or breaking the enamel on the paper ; 
besides keeping the printed sheets clean, the use of such 
boards facilitates the drying of the ink. 

PRINTING ON LINEN, BOND AND ROUGH-FINISHED 
Papers.— C. M. B., of Massena, New York, has had trouble 
making ink look sharp and solid on French linen paper, and 
says: ‘* Will you kindly give me information on the way to 
work inks on paper like this. I had trouble printing the 
accompanying heading. First, I tried black ink; but it 
would not cover the letters. Then I thinned the ink with 
varnish without success, and resorted to blue ink at last. I 
had the best results with this by using a hard blanket and a 
piece of cambric cloth under the tympan sheet; but the 
work has a sioppy look. Can you help me?’”’ Answer.— 
The specimen of heading is fairly well done. Thinning 
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down ink with varnish would not help the appearance of 
presswork on the stock employed; but a small bit of lard, 
well worked into the ink, would have rendered the body of 
the ink ‘‘shorter,’’ and left the impression cleaner. <A 
tympan made of hard paper, with a thin sheet of muslin 
inserted between the paper, say about three sheets from the 
top, will be found advantageous ; sometimes two sheets may 
be used. There is a fine thin sheet rubber, known as 
** baby-cloth,’’ which is superior to all else for tympan pack- 
ing for printing on rough-surfaced hard papers. This 
should be inserted about four sheets from top of tympan. 
The material can be purchased by the yard from reputable 
rubber goods dealers — it is quite reasonable in price. 


INK ON PLAYING CARDS RUBBED OFrr.—C. F. G., of 
Imlay City, Michigan, says: ‘‘I had occasion to print on 
some playing cards, using brown ink. You could not rub 
it off, if the hand was dry; but, if moistened, it rubbed off. 
How can I remedy the matter? I have tried no other color 
to see if the effect would be the same. The backs of play- 
ing cards seem to be glazed after the printing is done.’’ 
Answer.—You should have sent us one of the cards; because 
the finish given to such cards is made by the use of a spe- 
cially prepared varnish or a soap size. If the cards you 
printed on had the latter finish, then the color would rub 
off when moistened. The face and back of all good playing 
cards are glazed after the printing has been done. 


MAKING OVERLAYS FOR HALF-TONE PLATES FOR COATED 
AND CALENDERED StTock.—B. E. S., of Nevada, Missouri, 
has sent a printed impression of a 5 by 7 inch half-tone por- 
trait, regarding which he writes thus: ‘‘ Would like to 
know if it is possible to obtain anywhere near satisfactory 
results with the half-tone inclosed, on the same quality of 
paper. It was made ready with three different thicknesses 
of paper, in the manner described in THE INLAND PRINTER 
of some months ago. The balance of the page was not 
made ready, as I took the form off the press to wait for some 
enameled half-tone paper, upon which it showed up very 
nicely. If the half-tone plate had been made with wider 
meshes, wouldn’t it have helped it?’’ Answer.— To obtain 
fair results from half-tone plates on ‘‘ book-surfaced’’ paper, 
the overlays should be stronger than for enameled or highly 
supercalendered stock. This is necessary to impress the 
solids into the interstices of the imperfect and uneven sur- 
face of inferior papers. The overlaying of this portrait 
would have been improved if the coat had been built up a 
little stronger. The ink used on this impression is full of 
grit, and appears to have been put on with a dirty set of 
rollers; these disadvantages have contributed to a very infe- 
rior result. Altogether, unsuitable ink, paper and rollers 
have produced what, under other conditions, would have 
turned out to be a good piece of printing. Half-tone plates, 
made with open (or wide meshes) screens, will print better 
on book-surfaced stock than those having fine or close 
meshes. 

ANOTHER REMEDY FOR ROLLERS DURING SULTRY 
WEATHER.—A subscriber, writing from Auckland, New 
Zealand, sends the following: ‘‘In order to keep rollers 
made from patent (glycerin) composition in good condition, 
several offices here use the following formula: When the 
rollers are taken out of the mold, they sponge them off with 
a mixture of one-half ounce of tannic acid mixed ina pint 
of methylated spirits. One office, in particular, that has 
tried the above, claims that by this treatment the rollers are 
always in good condition, and are not affected by atmos- 
pheric changes. The rollers are put away clean and dry, 
and do not lose their tack. Is this method of keeping 
rollers in good order during sultry weather known of in 
America? If so, please inform me of the experience of 


pressmen there who have used the articles mentioned.’’ 
Answer.— The formula is little known here; but as both 
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tannic acid and methylated spirits are almost harmless on 
roller composition, we see no reason for not putting the 
formula to the test, especially as the season is now on when 
pressmen will have trouble, less or more, from atmospheric 
changes. Tannic acid is an astringent, made from bark 
and other parts of trees, and resists putrefaction, as in the 
case of tanned leather, in which it is largely employed. 
Methylated spirit is a solvent, and is used largely in the 
arts as such ; it consists of one volume of crude wood-spirit 
and nine volumes of spirits of wine. It is exceedingly 
nauseous to the taste. 


THE LIFE OF BLANKETS ON WEB PRESSES.—J. S. V., of 
Birmingham, Alabama, writes: ‘‘I want to get the recipe 
for making roller composition. I have received enough 
valuable information out of two issues to more than pay for 
my year’s subscription. How long should a pair of blank- 
kets last, when run on a web press, at an average of eight 
thousand daily? Should blankets ever be sponged ? Some 
pressmen say that they ought to be, while others say not.’’ 
Answer.—In the January number of this journal five dis- 
tinct recipes were given for making rollers under this head- 
ing; but as that issue is out of print now, we give one that 
may be suitable: Ten pounds of Cooper’s fine glue (in 
cakes), two gallons of New Orleans molasses, one pint of 
good glycerin and about two ounces of venice turpentine. 
See page 71 of April number, which explains the manner of 
making the composition and of casting it into rollers. 
Increase the quantities when a large batch of composition 
is needed. The life of a set of blankets (felt) depends on 
the treatment they receive. This question is like this one: 
‘*How long should rollers last ?’’ The answer is the same. 
However, let us add that with ordinarily good care a set 
of blankets, running off such a daily edition, should last 
from eighteen to twenty months—longer or shorter. If 
blankets become ‘‘dead,’’ and do not show wear otherwise, 
they should be cleaned off with naphtha, allowed to dry 
before use, and, when dry, evenly rubbed up with a clean 
and dry lye brush. Avoid the use of water on felt blankets, 
as they soon harden and lose their elasticity after the 
sponging. When blankets become too old, dirty and dead, 
then sponging with weak lye and water may be resorted to, 
in which case this should be done so as to give time for the 
material to dry, and then carefully brushed as suggested. 


ADVANTAGES OF PRINTING FROM ORIGINALS OF HALF- 
TONE Priates.—J. K., of Jersey City, New Jersey, asks 
the following question: ‘‘Is it advisable, and can good 
results be obtained by printing direct from an ‘original’ 
half-tone plate, as it comes from the photo-engraver, namely, 
the plate on which the photo-engraving process was per- 
formed ? Such plates are usually very thin, copper-faced 
and mounted, the same as any ordinary electro. In my 
opinion such plates should give better results if taken off 
the block, carefully made ready on the back and mounted 
again, than an electro. However, I have heard so many 
contradictory opinions about this theme that I would like to 
be advised by you. It is certainly prudent to have, in all 
cases, electros made; but my question is, Is it advisable to 
print from the original thin plate?’’ Amnswer.—The best 
results are obtainable from original plates, because the 
tones are sharper, the mesh prints cleaner, and the entire 
work deeper wherever etched out. Underlaying on the back 
of the engraved original, whether the metal used be zinc or 
copper, is quite effective when done skillfully and not too 
strong; because if the subject is underlaid too strong then 
the wear on the surface of the plate becomes excessive and 
its durability is only a question of time. Still, the original 
plate will stand more than double the wear of an electro- 
type cast taken from it, for the reason that it is deeper from 
the surface and thicker in body than the copper shell of the 
electro cast. The use of ‘‘originals’’ of photo-engravings 
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is becoming more prevalent every day ; and where the best 
of results are sought, and the edition large, it is greater 
economy to have several originals made from the photo-neg- 
ative than to use electrotypes. The thickness of metal used 
for making half-tone plates is sufficiently strong to printa 
very large edition from, without showing deterioration, to 
any great extent, if the make-ready has been skillfully done. 
In any event, the original is clearer, deeper and better than 
any electrotype, however carefully made. 


COPPER-FACED TypE.—W. B. S., Penn Yan, New York, 
asks: ‘‘ What is your opinion of copper-faced type. Does 
it not scale off?’’ Answer.—Copper-faced type is much 
more durable than other type. It does not scale off. 

A REASONABLE PRICE FOR CATALOGUE WorK.—“ Jack ”’ 
asks: ‘‘ What would you consider a reasonably profitable 
price on 2,500 catalogues, to be printed as per following 
instructions: Size of page, 6 by 9 inches; 25 pages; to be 
run in 8-page sections, or more if to better advantage, each 
page to contain reading matter and cuts; paper, 60 pounds 
super book; cover paper of 80 to 100 pounds, enameled on 
one side; in addition to regularly printed cover, one line to 
be embossed ; binding, wire-stitched same as THE INLAND 
PRINTER, through sections, but not to be inset. All to be 
good work.’’ Answer.— Figuring on the Chicago scale, 
which you can adjust to the scale of wages in your own 
city, a reasonable estimate would be as under: 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR GROUND GLass.— ‘‘ Operator,’’ Seattle: 
The best substitute for a broken ground glass is another 
ground glass, and it is very easily made. Take a few cents’ 
worth of fine powdered emery, dust it over a piece of flat 
plain glass, wet it with water, and then with a flat iron or 
another piece of glass rub the emery with a circular motion 
over the plain glass. It will not take long to make a per- 
fect ground glass in this way. 

To REMOVE Nitric Acip Stains.—‘“‘ Etcher,’’ Richmond, 
Virginia, asks: ‘‘Is there any way to remove the bright 
yellow stain that nitric acid leaves on the fingers? Your 
excellent paragraph on the removal of nitrate of silver 
stains makes me ask this.’’ Answer.—Paint the nitric acid 
stains with a solution of permanganate of potassium; wash 
well, then rub the stains with dilute hydrochloric acid until 
they are bleached white, or the natural color of the skin, 
and finally wash in soap and water. 

REMOVING SILVER STAINS FROM FINGERS.— E. A. Pierce, 
editor of the Belmont (Iowa) Herald, writes: ‘‘I wish to 
suggest a simple method by which all silver-stained fingers 
may be avoided. After the hands have been dipped in nitrate 
of silver, and before they are exposed to light, wash thor- 
oughly in salt water. This changes the nitrate to chloride 
of silver, which may be removed by washing them in the 
ordinary ‘hypo’ bath.’”’ Answer.—This method might do 


for an amateur, but a regularly employed photographer has 
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no time for so much hand washing until the day’s work is 
over, when he will find nothing so satisfactory for removing 
the silver stains as the iodine and cyanide method previously 
recommended in this department. 


BLACKENING Brass.—‘‘ How can I blacken the stops and 
interior brass work of my lens tube? It has become so 
shiny that I am afraid it reflects light’”’ is the query of Max 
C., Chicago. Answer.—Brass to be blackened must be first 
cleaned thoroughly, after which it can be dipped in a dilute 
solution of bichloride of platinum. As this salt is rather 
expensive, a cheaper solution is recommended by Herr 
Fleck, as follows: 


Ne cea cach acu eae aa th acid ois unse ee saneaees take 100 parts 
Pa CON I BE ve 56. oe Scchice cscs uecces ciecvesies 
Yellow prussiate of potash..........ceccceccccececes 5 


Dip the clean brass, and, when a good black, wash with 
water, heat, rub with linseed oil, and polish dry with a soft 
rag. . 
PROCESS WORK ON GRANT MEMORIAL Day.— Many of 
the Eastern papers distinguished themselves by feats of 
photo-engraving on the occasion of the services at General 
Grant’s tomb, in New York, recently. The Philadelphia 
Times printed in black an excellent portrait of U. S. Grant, 
bordered by a laurel wreath in a delicate shade of green. 
The evening edition of the New York /ourna/ tried for the 
first time the color attachment on its presses, printing ‘‘ Old 
Glory ”’ in its proper colors as the decoration around Grant’s 
portrait. The New York /Vorld published a double-page 
picture of the scene at the tomb. This plate was fifteen 
columns wide, and required a special casting box twice the 
size of the ordinary one to stereotype it, and the New York 
Tribune reproduced in half-tone, in its news pages, a snap- 
shot photograph of President McKinley taken while deliv- 
ering his address. 

Dust AS AN OBSTACLE IN HALF-TONE MAKING.—J. W. 
C., Buffalo, New York, writes: ‘‘ You will pardon me for 
troubling you over so simple a matter, and yet it is a seri- 
ous one with us —the problem of how to prevent particles of 
dust adhering to our half-tone negatives. Our establish- 
ment is located where the wind sweeps sometimes great 
clouds of dust in our windows. These it is impractical to 
keep shut for six or eight months to come. What I should 
like to know is: Have you ever had similar complaints from 
this trouble and how can it be remedied?’’ Answer.—The 
dust question has always been a troublesome one, but more 
so since the introduction of gelatin dry plates and fine 
screen half-tone work. There is a photographic establish- 
ment in New York City where dust is kept out by means of 
weather strips on all doors and windows; the ventilation 
being secured by artificial means, air being filtered through 
muslin screens before being distributed through the build- 
ing. In your case the dust likely settles on the negatives 
during the operation of turning them. I would suggest that 
you use a prism and dispense with the necessity of turning. 
Then the rooms should be swept thoroughly each evening 
and scrubbed out daily if possible. If this were done, in 
the darkroom at least, you would find a great improvement. 
Further, the negatives should be dried in a sheet-iron oven 
and this kept thoroughly clean. 


ZINC PLATES GRAYING WHILE ETCHING.—J. B. R., 
Buffalo, New York, forwards a few flat proofs from etched 
zinc plates, and after complimenting this department for the 
aid it has given him, says: ‘‘ This is a new trouble; as you 
will see by inclosed proofs, the blacks are not solid. When 
the zinc plate is examined with a magnifying glass, it 
shows fine pin holes all over it. I thought it was in the 
zinc, but a fresh lot works no better. If you can help me, 
please do so by mail, at once.’”” Answer.— This trouble can 
come from but one cause —if the pin holes penetrate the 
plate to a considerable depth — and that is impure dragon’s 
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blood powder. Suppose, for instance, finely powdered 
wood were mixed with the dragon’s blood powder, when 
this combination was dusted on an ink-coated zinc plate, 
melted in and put in the acid bath, the fine particles of wood 
offering no resistance to the etching solution would permit 
fine holes to be eaten in the plate under each speck of wood 
powder. This is just what happens with impure dragon’s 
blood powder in etching fine work, when but a slight coat- 
ing of the powder is admissible, and deep etching is 
required. The remedy is to see that this powder is a rich 
red. Powder the color of brick dust is liable to be adulter- 
ated. The pin holes can be overcome sometimes by adding 
a drop or two of oil of lavender to ink used in rolling up. 
This will cause more of the dragon’s blood to stick to the 
plate; or, if the plate is powdered twice before the first 
etching, this trouble may be overcome to some extent, but 
there is no surer cure for it than that the acid-resisting 
resin called dragon’s blood shall have no foreign powder 
mixed with it. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL COLORS.— A sericus setback 
is likely to be given legitimate color process work by this 
Chassagne method of alleged color photography that is 
being exploited so extensively by the press of this country. 
It would seem necessary to caution readers of this depart- 
ment against placing much faith in the claims made for it 
by the newspapers. The facts are: These journals are 
seeking sensations so ardently that descriptions of flying 
machines, new motive powers, processes for photography 
in natural colors, or any improbable invention, will get 
columns of free advertising and plenty of stock floated 
while legitimate enterprises not sensational will be noticed 
only at so much per line. The writer has seen the best 
exhibits of photographs colored by Chassagne dyes, and the 
most he can say of them is, that they resemble very much the 
hand-tinted photographs that are so common in Japan, only 
that the latter are far superior, owing to the fact that the 
Japanese artists are more skillful in laying on the colors. 
I have also read the Chassagne patent specification and it 
recalls the description of a similar process invented by an 
American, now forgotten, but which it is timely to refer to 
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here briefly: In 1856, the Rev. Levi L. Hill, a Baptist min- 
ister, of Westkill, Orange County, published ‘‘ A Treatise on 
Heliochromy, or the Production of Pictures by Means of 
Light in Natural Colors, Including the Author’s Newly 
Discovered Collodio-Chrome or Natural Colors on Collo- 
dionized Glass, Together with Various Processes for 
Natural Colors on Paper, Velvet, Parchment, Silk, Mus- 
lin, Porcelain, etc.’’ It is a book of 175 pages, in which 
will be found many certificates from leading papers and 
scientific men of that day testifying to the accuracy of the 
colored photographs then shown. Prof. Samuel F. B. 
Morse says, for instance: ‘‘It gives me great pleasure to 
testify from ocular demonstration to the reality of this dis- 
covery of a process for fixing the colors of the camera ob- 
scura image.’’ Even the United States Senate was memorial- 


ized on the subject. Here is one of the formule for making 
photographs in colors: ‘‘Take a small handful of the 
leaves of the red rose, violet, marigold, dandelion, dahlia, 
poppy, and peony, and mash them in an earthen mortar 
with about half a pint of alcohol. Do this by the light of a 
candle only. Strain off the colored liquid and keep it well 
corked ina glass bottle in a dark and cool place. In this 
way it may be kept good for months. To use it: Spread 
one side of paper with it, let the paper dry, and then spread 
it with alcoholic tincture of otto of rose, say one drop of the 
pure otto to half an ounce of alcohol; let the paper dry 
spontaneously and it is ready for use. It requires a pro- 
longed exposure to the colored rays, but the resulting pic- 
tures are strikingly delicate and beautiful.’’ The Rev. Mr. 
Hill sold the secrets of his method in this book for $10 a 
copy, and the chemicals for working his method for $15, and 
he became very rich, but no one was ever able to make pho- 
tographs in color by his process. One advantage may come, 
however, from the public experimenting with the Chassagne 
method, and that is, they will through it be educated to 
appreciate and encourage the efforts of those now working 
the three-color process, which is indeed the nearest ap- 
proach to the reproduction of color by photography which 
has yet been discovered. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

A CORRESPONDENT in California asks ‘‘ What are the best 
text-books on electrotyping and stereotyping? Is there any 
way in which I can duplicate the type in my office?”’ 
Answer.— Urquhart’s Electrotyping ($2) and Partridge’s 
Stereotyping ($1.50) contain much valuable information on 
the subjects treated. Both books may be obtained from The 
Inland Printer Company. There is a proc- 
ess of duplicating type by means of elec- 
trotype matrices, but it requires expensive 
machinery and appliances and would not 
be practicable in the hands of any but 
skilled type founders. We do not know 
where you could find any printed informa- 
tion on the subject; would advise you to 
consult the nearest type foundry. 


J. S. McComs, New Orleans, writes: 
‘““Can you give me any information con- 
cerning the clay process of stereotyping. 
I have recently seen some book-plates made 
by this method which seem to me much 
superior to papier-maché stereotypes. The 
type faces are sharp and deep, and fine 
line engravings are reproduced with great accuracy. Why 
is the process not more generally employed?”’ Answer.— 
The clay process is seldom employed for the reason that it 
is too slow for most of the purposes for which stereotyping 
is applicable, and is not satisfactory as a substitute for 
electrotyping. The composition used for molds consists of 
ground potter’s clay, powdered soapstone and plaster of 
paris thoroughly mixed with water to the consistency of soft 
putty. The mixture is spread evenly and smoothly on an 
iron plate which is clamped securely to the head of an elec- 
trotyper’s swinging-head press. The first impression in 
the clay is made with a piece of cotton cloth between the 
form and the clay, to absorb the superfluous moisture and 
block out the general shape of the form. Two or three sub- 
sequent impressions are made without the cloth, each a little 
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deeper than the last, by which time the composition has 
become nearly set. The plate is then removed from the 
press and floated in the metal pot until all moisture has 
been expelled. A bent steel wire is then laid on the plate 
surrounding the mold on three sides and another iron plate 
laid on the wire to form acover. The two plates separated 
by the wire with the mold between them are clamped 
together and metal poured in the open side. To prevent 
shrinkage, water is poured on the plates, beginning at the 
bottom and cooling gradually toward the top. The process 
demands considerable skill in the operator, particularly in 
molding, as the impressions must be made at just the right 
instant to insure good results. 


HARD-FACING ELECTROTYPES.— An Iowa electrotyper 
writes: ‘‘I have a customer who complains that my elec- 
trotypes do not wear well, and says he can get electrotypes 
in Chicago which are made of material harder than copper. 
Do you know of any such process, and what it costs? Do 
the Chicago electrotypers make an extra charge for such 
electrotypes?’’ Answer.— Your customer probably refers 
to nickel-faced electrotypes, which are much harder than 
copper and will wear at least twice as long. The process is 
quite simple and inexpensive. The plant required consists 
of a small dynamo and depositing vat, with the necessary 
connections and anodes. It would be practicable to connect 
the nickel tank with your electrotyping dynamo if it has 
sufficient capacity and a current strength of 2! or 3 volts. 
The electrotype mold is made in the usual manner. After 
the preliminary coating has been given the mold by the use 
of iron filings and copper solution, it should be suspended 
in the nickel solution for about twenty minutes, when it 
should be rinsed in clean water and immediately suspended 
in the copper bath for the usual time. The coating given to 
the mold by the iron filings and copper solution is little 
more than a color and will soon wear off, or if desired it 
may be washed off with dilute nitric acid. The nickel solu- 
tion is made by dissolving three-fourths of a pound of the 
double sulphate of nickel and ammonia to each gallon of 
water. The current required is about 2% volts, but if pos- 
sible the dynamo should be provided with a rheostat so that 
the pressure may be varied to suit the load. A very strong 
current may be employed when the mold is first placed in 
the bath, but after it is covered the current should be weak- 
ened or the resistance increased by separating the anode 
and cathode to a distance of several inches from each other, 
otherwise there will be danger of the nickel peeling. We do 
not know that any Chicago electrotypers employ the nickel- 
facing process and we are not familiar with the prices which 
obtain for this class of work in the East, but it would cer- 
tainly not be unreasonable to make a charge of at least 25 
per cent extra for hard-faced electrotypes. 


BACKING-UP PRESS FOR ELECTROTYPES.—A_ recently 
patented device for backing up and straightening electro- 
types consists of a bed frame supported by suitable legs 
and made long enough to provide room at its middle part 
for a yoke and vertically adjustable platen. At one side of 
the platen sufficient space is provided for the backing pan to 
set during the process of backing up the shell, and on the 
other side there is room for moving the finished plate out so 
that another pan may be placed in position at the left-hand 
of the platen. The yoke and platen are somewhat similar 
to the yoke and platen of a stereotyper’s drying press, 
except that the platen is provided on its under side witha 
layer of felt about one-fourth of an inch in thickness, and a 
press plate having projections or teats on its surface called 
a “hurdy-gurdy”’ plate. The hurdy-gurdy plate, with the 
intermediate layer of felt, is attached by bolts to the platen. 
The bed frame is provided with rollers to facilitate the 
passage of the backing pan from one end of the bed to its 
position under the platen, and from thence to the other end 
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of the bed. In operation, the shell is placed in the backing 
pan on one end of the press, where it is backed up and 
cooled in the usual manner. The backing pan is then rolled 
under the platen and pressure applied by means of a hand 
wheel and screw, which has the alleged effect of straighten- 
ing the face of the electrotype and bringing all parts of the 
same, by means of the hurdy-gurdy, into one plane, remov- 
ing all unevenness and irregularities. It is claimed the 
intermediate layer of yielding material permits the hurdy- 
gurdy to give and adapt itself so it will not press any harder 
on the ends or sides of the electrotype than on the inter- 
mediate points. The inventor asserts that a great saving of 
time is accomplished by this method of straightening plates, 
as very little finishing is required. 


CELLULOID PRINTING PLATES.—In the correspondence 
department of this paper appears a communication from 
Mr. L. C. Timroth, 24 Jackson Place, Brooklyn, New York, 
in which he claims to be the inventor and father of celluloid 
printing plates. Mr. Timroth asserts that an injustice was 
done him because he was not given credit for the invention 
in the article on this subject which appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for May. Inasmuch as celluloid printing plates 
were made in France in 1879, possibly earlier, and Mr. 
Timroth dates his invention in 1884, I do not see how his 
broad claim can be sustained. It is possible that Mr. Tim- 
roth was the first to make successful papier-maché molds for 
celluloid casting, and this is probably what he means to 
claim. Nocredit was given to anyone in particular for the 
invention of celluloid printing plates because it was found 
impossible to obtain reliable information on the subject. In 
view of this fact, Mr. Timroth is hardly justified in accusing 
me of injustice to him or to mankind in general. I am very 
glad to learn through Mr. Timroth’s letter that he is entitled 
to honorable mention with regard to other points of differ- 
ence. My statement that the process is inferior to electro- 
typing and stereotyping seems to be verified by the fact that 
except for the purposes mentioned in my article, celluloid 
stereotyping is practically obsolete, a fact which Mr. Tim- 
roth admits. As to the relative value of paper and copper 
molds Mr. Timroth seems to have had a peculiar experience. 
That steam heat is sufficient to expand copper four per cent 
or one inch in twenty-five, is a statement which certainly 
does not harmonize with the conclusions of the authorities. 
Possibly the apparent expansion was caused by the crush- 
ing pressure on a mold which was not sufficiently rigid and 
which caused it to spread somewhat. I have frequently seen 
more than one hundred casts made without perceptibly 
affecting the copper mold. 


A CHEAP PRINTING OUTFIT. 


Heybach-Bush Company, Louisville, Kentucky, send to 
THE INLAND PRINTER the following letter from customers 
who evidently have had their printing at cut prices, judging 
from their estimate of the cost of plant: 

E. E. Mc—. Cc. M. Mc—. 
E. E. Mc— & BRO., 
DEALERS IN 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
Taylor Made Clothing a Speciality. 
BURKESVILLE, Ky., April 28, 1897. 
Heybach- Bush & Co., Louisville, hy.: 
GENTLEMEN,— Yours to hand, and in reply will 
say the kind of printing outfit we wanted was some- 
thing we could print our own letter-heads, state- 
ments, and about a 6 by 9 inch poster. Something 
very cheap and yet durable. 
Not to cost us over from $4 to $6. 
E. E. Mc— & Bro. 
Send cuts and prices. 





Opp advertising is something like the yelling of an orator 
to kill time when he gets rattled.—S. O. Z. R. 
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254 IMPROVEMENTS IN MODERN TYPES. 


THE STANDARD LINE SYSTEM 


ONE of the improvements in the types used by the modern 
printers are more important than the new system of lining 
invented and introduced by the Inland Type Foundry, of Saint 
Louis, Mo. A glance at the specimen sheets issued by various 
founders during the past fifteen years will show that a constantly 
increasing demand on the part of printers for something of this 
description has led to ever recurrent attempts to solve the vexing 
problem. All the efforts made by other foundries, however, have 
been sporadic and inconsistent, and failure to take into account 
all the conditions has rendered the results unsatisfactory. The 
subject has been carefully and thoroughly studied by this young 
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POSTER-LORE, AND THE NEWER MOVEMENTS. 


CONDUCTED BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


of artistic posters in America has experienced, I cannot agree with those 
pessimistic observers who shrug the whole matter away with the 
remark that it was a fad, and that it is gone. I do not deny that there were 
people to whom the collecting of posters was never anything more than a fad, 
but neither do I deny.that a great many fools have always formed a fraction 
of any population in any age. The impetus toward the collecting of posters 
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NEw AMERICAN POSTER, By L. M. Dixon. 


that reached America most vigorously about the year 1894, spread out over 
the succeeding years until at one time it almost seemed as if even that vague 
mass, the general public, might come to know of the existence and join in 
the appreciation of posters. Such portion of this enthusiasm as was mere 
exaggerated echoing of the opinions of others, soon killed itself, of course. 
What was merely bizarre and outré in postermaking perished; and only what 
was based on intrinsic merit in drawing remained. The imitation and per- 
version of Beardsley ceased utterly; the artists who attempted these contor- 
tions had never, apparently, considered it necessary to learn drawing. The 
public, disgusted at the ways of these imitators, put Beardsley under the 
same ban; but Beardsley is still, if his health does not break down completely, 
to be reckoned with. The booksellers, here in America, did much to harass 
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the use of posters. By selling the sheets sent them for display, they event- 
ually prevented many publishers from proceeding further with the issuance 
of posters. But the beautifying influence this movement has had, and con- 
tinues to have, upon the art of advertising in America, is a palpable and 
delightful thing. In publishing, in theatricals, in many ‘Sines of commerce, 
the poster is an assured success. Abroad, the movement is spreading into 
countries hitherto inaccessible. In Germany, especially, the creating of 
posters is developing wonderfully. France still retains leadership, but it is 
perhaps safe to say that America is passing England in the race for artistic 
supremacy in this sort. 

Aside from posters there are many kindred forms of decoration that 
interest largely. The designing of book-covers, and of the decorations possi- 
ble from the color-press, is advancing rapidly every where. 

To these various fields of modern art I purpose devoting this monthly 
chronicle. I intend a personal expression of opinion, and I hope always to 
avoid mere dullness. If I succeed in keeping the readers of this department 
in timely cognizance of all that is best in these lines of decorative endeavor, 
I shall feel satisfied. There will be, in every appearance of the department, 
a number of reproductions, in black and white, of the more important and 
typical of the posters, book-covers, or other decorations mentioned. 

All specimens submitted for criticism, and all correspondence on this 
head, should be addressed personally to the writer. 

@A. 

INTENSELY Western is the work of Maynard Dixon, who did so many of 
the Overland Monthly posters, and from whom one now notes a strong design 
in brown, blue, and black, for some Indian tales by V. Z. Reed, a Colorado 
A facsimile of this poster is here shown. 


@a. 

THE latest posters issued by the publishing firm of Stone & Kimball are 
those for ‘* The Damnation of Theron Ware,”’ by Twachtmann ; for ‘‘ Gallop- 
ing Dick,” by Frank Hazenplug, and for “‘ W. V.: Her Book,” by Berkeley 
Smith. They are all worth the attention of collectors. 


@a. 

IN the style of pure decorative design that Walter Crane is eminent in, 
Mr. George Wharton Edwards is one of the most consistent artists in 
America. We here show a reduction of a poster he did, in plain black and 
white, for a water-color show held this spring. 

COLLECTORS will remember the poster Miss Blanche McManus did for 
Stockton’s “ Adventures of Captain Horn.” A recent design of hers forms 
the cover to ** Boss and Other Dogs,”’’ a volume put out by Stone & Kimball. 

@A. 

For Opie Read’s forthcoming novel, ** Bolanyo,”’ to be published by Way 
& Williams, Maxfield Parrish, of Philadelphia, has done a large poster for use 
on the hoardings. Another volume of the same firm’s *‘ Dreams of Today,” 
by Percival Pollard, bears a cover in colors and gold, by F. A. Nankivell, 
that makes one of the handsomest bindings ever given an American book. 

TuE poster for a cycle show held lately at the Palais de 1’Industrie, in 
Paris, was done by Forain. 

@a, 


GERMANY progresses in posters. A competition for poster designs, held 
by Giesecke & Devrient, of Leipsic, resulted as follows: The bicycle posters 
ranked — First prize ($250), R. Riemerschmid, of Munich; second prize ($125), 
Viadimir Zupansky, of Prague; third prize ($75), J. Berchtold, Munich. 
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A RECENT Music-HALL POSTER, BY CHOUBRAC. 


The sewing machine posters ranked in the following order: Walter Puett- 
ner, Fritz Burger, of Munich; Fritz Becker and Otto Seeck, of Berlin. 
Designs sent by Miss Louise Stowell, of Rochester, were the only Ameri- 
can posters recommended by the judges. A cigarette firm, of Dresden, has 
also got out a poster, which we show here in facsimile. 


@a. 
TuE French magazine L’Ermitage is now illustrated. A poster for the 
new series is by Paul Berthon. 


AMONG the gayest of the gay posters that Paris sees are those by 
Choubrac. A sheet he has done for the Trianon is here reproduced in 
black and white. 

@a. 


A SINGLE issue of the New York Evening Sun recently contained the 
following paragraphs, indicative of the vast general interest in black-and- 


white and poster art: 

A number of cartoons of the typical Englishman, 
taken from French, German, Spanish, Italian and 
Russian comic papers, were compared recently. The 
points on which they all agreed were as follows: (1) 
Huge feet, (2) protruding teeth, (3) hats several 
sizes too large, and (4) mutton- -chop whiskers. The 
newspaper that made the investigation is now anxious 
to know whether the ideas are conventional or well 
founded. 





An artist of this city is now engaged in the inter- 
esting task of discovering London. It is an age of 
great explorers, whether the object be the North Pole 
or the British capital. 





It is a wise man who can tell a prima donna from 
the pictures of her that appear on the bill-boards of 


the town. 
Qa. 

For that admirable German weekly, Fugend, now generally considered 
the finest specimen of good color printing and progressive art in the world, 
posters have been done by Von Meissel, J. R. Witzel and F. Dannenberg. 

@a. 

THAT mordant and curious caricaturist, Max Beerbohm, whose work 
has been seen in Pick-Me-Up, The Savoy and the Ye//ow Book, is certainly 
an undeniably clever person. His prose is as interesting as his pen and ink, 
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and the booklet he lately did for John Lane, ‘* The Happy Hypocrite,” is as 
charming a bit of literature as has appeared in a long while. The cover, by 
Will H. Bradley, adds another attraction. 


SA. 


THE poster for the May Bookman was by George Wharton Edwards. 


@a. 
For the pantomime “ Aladdin,’ at Drury Lane, Dudley Hardy has done 
a new poster that is now doing much to make London walls picturesque. 


Sa. 
AMONG recent poster novelties in Paris are Maxime De Thomas’ sheet 
for the thirteenth exhibition of the Impressionists and Symbolists, Guer’s 
* Au Violon,” and the “‘ Job” design of Mile. Atche. 


@a. 

A TREMENDOUS success was the International Exposition of Posters 
held in Reims, France, at which 1,690 different posters were shown ; in fact, 
it was an illustrated history of the poster from its earliest day until now, in 
every country. 

THAT clever young artist, Mucha, who ranks as a discovery of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s, for whom he has done many striking designs —especially the 
**Gismonda” and ‘* Lorenzaccio”? sheets— has lately advertised a firm of 
printers of Toulouse in a gray-tinted poster that we here reduce. 


@a. 

THE eight-sheet pictorial portion of a twenty-four-sheet poster, used in 
May for the Sunday edition of the New York Fourna/, was by H. B. Eddy, 
though unsigned. Mr. Eddy’s work was first put forward by C/ips, and an 
article about him appeared in one of the early numbers of Bradley, His Book. 
He is now astaff artist on the Fournal. 

Za. 

Paris has a new monthly periodical, L’/mage, the main aim of which is 
to encourage wood engraving, to which end that process is the only one 
employed in its production. Of interest to all enthusiastic about posters are 
the reproductions this magazine is showing of designs by Cheret, Grasset 
and Mucha. Some of the engravings after posters by these masters are in 
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as many as six colors. The letterpress of the magazine is excellent and 
the dress it appears in little less than splendid. Another new periodical 
in Paris, even more openly devoted to posters, is L’/stampe et L’ Affiche, also 
amonthly. And yet there are people who declare posters, and the study of 
them, things of the past! 

Paris has several new periodicals that keep poster collecting more or 
less in mind. Among these are L’/mage and L’Estampe et L’ Affiche, both 
fine specimens of printing. 
@a. 

For La Fiesta, held this spring in Los Angeles, a large poster was 
designed by two Los Angeles artists studying in Paris. ‘The first few copies 
of this poster were sold at $10 each. 

@Qa. 

AN equivalent to the British 2¢//ow Book comes from France in the 
Centaure, a quarterly, that has on its art side such contributors as C. 
Leandre, and in writing such men as De Tinan, Henri de Regnier, and the 
advanced school generally. 

Qa. 

MAXFIELD PARRISH, whom all collectors know as one of the most con- 
stant prize-winners wherever there have been competitions for posters in 
America, is represented in several of the spring exhibitions of paintings in 
New York, and his pictures have been the subject of much admiration and 


discussion. 
@a. , 


ONE of the artists identified with the German weekly, Fugend, H. Chris- 
tiansen, is doing designs, some of them posters, for the Parisian fortnightly, 
La Critique. Other recent posters in Paris are E. Rocher’s, for the Salon 
Des Cent ; Paul Berthon’s, for the monthly, L’Ermitage; Pal’s, for the firm 
of Jules Chauvin. 

@a. 


THE month of April saw the death of the Lars, in San Francisco. This 
passing was not, I believe, necessary, but due to Mr. Burgess’ desire to pro- 
The Lark was by far the most original of the pamphlet maga- 
It furnished, too, many good 


ceed east. 
zines so numerous during the last year or so. 
posters, by Florence Lundborg and others. 

Tuat clever young artist, Rob Wagner, whose work shows constant 
improvement, has made a cover design, in the style of the poster he did for 
the Clack Book some time ago, for a new ‘‘ two-step’? composed by F. K. 
Stearns, called ‘‘ The Poster Girl.”” Mr. Wagner’s design, in two shades of 
red, yellow and blue, is effective and simple in treatment. 

TuHatT too much talked-of story, ‘The Quest of the Golden Girl,’ has 
certainly the advantage of much American art in its favor. It bears a 
cover by Will H. Bradley, and is advertised by an impressionistic poster of 
Ethel Reed’s. The latter is in the manner of her ‘“‘ Jacques D’Amour” 
poster, rather than like the work she is chiefly known for. 


@a. 

THERE is nothing astonishing in the news of Aubrey Beardsley having 
become a member of the Roman Catholic church. His is just the sort of 
mind on which one can fancy the picturesque and the sensuous exerting an 
extreme fascination. It may be that this conversion of his may change the 
tenor of his art somewhat, but on that score one may merely guess. 

@A. 

Tuis spring there were several poster shows in New York State. One 
was held in Albany, and another at one of New York City’s variety theaters. 
In the latter case only foreign posters were shown. This seems a mistake. 
The main object of a poster show is to furnish a comparative estimate of the 
advance being made in the various countries employing art in this manner. 

SA. 

THE author of the book on “The Belgian Poster,’ A. D. de Beaumont, 
of Toulouse, has in preparation a similar work on ‘*The Anglo-Saxon 
Poster,”? which is to be a representative volume on this subject. Artists 
desiring representation in this volume may communicate in that regard 
with the writer of these notes. M. de Beaumont also has in prospect the 
founding of an illustrated periodical, in which posters will receive much 


attention. 
@A. 

In Germany, the movement toward applying artistic covers, by repu- 
table artists, to paper-bound books, is spreading appreciably. Examples of 
this sort will be shown in this department shortly. One of the Fugend 
artists, J. R. Witzel, has been prominent in furnishing such covers for a 
Leipsic publisher, E. Pierson, and the house of Albert Langen, of Muenchen, 
has employed to this end the work of such men as Steinlen, Cheret, Rez- 
nicek, Heine and Shultz. 


IN a recent article by ‘‘ The Lay Figure,” in the Stvdéo, now being issued 
in America under covers designed by Will H. Bradley, there appears a plea 
for the permanent poster — in other words, for the making of our signboards, 
our legends over shops, notices on windows and warehouses, beautiful instead 
of merely plain and hideous. ‘‘ Do you remember,” the article proceeds, “a 


‘ Beggarstaff’ design for pianos, at the first poster show at the Royal 
Aquarium, or a hoarding in Oxford street for some electric lighting corpora- 
tion, or Mr. Heywood Summer’s sgraffito designs, or Mr. Greiffenhagen’s 
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Pall Mall poster? The permanent decorations I want to suggest should be 
even simpler and broader than most of these; flat masses of color, which a 
common artisan might apply according to a design supplied.” 


Sa. 


THE arrival in Australia of a notable interest in posters may now be sig- 
nalled. The Sydney Pu//etin lately printed this comment : 


Why do not Australians who want posters encourage Australian artists 
to draw and Australian printers to produce them? The Sydney Daiély Tele- 
graph, for example, issued a large poster recently, printed neatly in colors, 
but designed on the easiest geometrical plan, and destitute of artistic attrac- 
tion. A much better one, in point of art and effect, could have been secu 
at little more cost, if the Ze/egraph had desired it. 


@a. 


THE wheel turns ceaselessly, and what is up in one hemisphere is down 
in another. Some months ago the Chap- Book deserted the miniature size 
that properly fits its name, and now we see a prominent Parisian magazine, 
L’ Ermitage, leaving its former size, that of our ordinary monthlies, and 
using the small pamphlet shape. Richard Le Gallienne, by the way, and 
Aubrey Beardsley, are subjects of critical papers by H. D. Davray in the 
French magazine mentioned. 


THE only Australian-born poster-artist, by the way, whom the world 
at large knows at all well, is F. A. Nankivell, and even he is by some termed 
an American, since his art has been notable only from the time he began 
working in the United States, some two or three years ago. Livingston Hop- 
kins, on the other hand, is an American-born artist, who, as a staff artist on 
the Sydney Bulletin, has done occasional posters for that paper. For the 
same weekly, Phil May, during his Australian residence, produced posters. 
Of any other Australian posters there is no general information. 


Sa. 


THE theatrical season of 1896-7, now closed, was not very prolific in 
artistic, signed posters, as far as America was concerned. Will H. Bradley’s 
large stand, originally used for the ‘‘ Masqueraders,’’ was again used for 
**Under the Red Robe”; and other native work shown was a one-sheet, 
three-sheet, and twenty-four sheet, by Scotson Clark, for ‘‘The Girl from 
Paris” ; two one-sheets, by Ogden, for ‘*‘ Mme. Sans Gene’’; a one-sheet, 
by Archie Gunn, for “‘ Never Again,” and a three-sheet, by Nankivell, for 
Marie Halton. Yvette Guilbert’s second visit to these shores brought us a 
view of the poster done for her by Bac, and other imported paper was a 
three-sheet, by Ellis-Hyland, for ‘The Girl from Paris,’”’ and a nine-sheet, 
by Dudley Hardy, for ‘* Shamus O’Brien.” 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY CHARLES M’CORMICK, 


It can be safely asserted that the powerexercised by Congress in pass- 
ing laws ‘‘ to promote the progress of science and the useful arts,”” emanates 
from one of the most beneficent provisions of the Constitution. It has 
builded into existence one of the few self-sustaining establishments of the 
Government, and one whose importance cannot be overestimated. The Pat- 
ent Office has indirectly given birth to commercial companies and corpora- 
tions of various kinds, representing millions of capital. Its influence is felt 
throughout the world, and several nations have recognized its value and 
importance and imitated its methods. Scientifically it ranks among the 
first in importance of governmental institutions, and to its effective work, 
well-managed departments, and scientific corps of examiners, this country 
owes the major part of its commercial wealth. Now the most important 
bureau of the Interior Department, its future is inevitably in the Cabinet, 
and each and every branch of industry should make strenuous efforts to 
hasten to a speedy consummation this evident and natural tendency. The 
‘* power of the press” is proverbial, and the representatives of the printing 
industry can well afford, from time to time, to lend their aid to this excellent 
result. The work of the Patent Office for the month of April last, in con- 
nection with the art of printing, is set forth below in the conspectus of 
patents granted. 

The inking apparatus of Fig. 1 is the invention of Walter Scott, of 
Piainfield, New Jersey. Broadly, the invention consists in having the dis- 
tributing cylinder and distributing rollers movable, axially relatively. As 
shown in the figure, the distributing rollers are the movable members, the 
mechanism for actuating the same comprising a rocking device operated by 
a reciprocating rack bar, suitably operated from a cam on the power shaft. 
The same mechanism may give the endwise movement to the distributing 
cylinder. 

Fig. 2 shows in plan a printer’s chase and type-form, in connection with 
which is shown a pair of quoins which involve the invention of A. T. H. 
Brower, of Chicago, Illinois, who has assigned to the Union Quoin Company, 
of same place. The invention consists in the supplemental tightener or lock 
D of the form shown in the two details within the outline of the figure. Its 
structure is clearly shown and its manner of operation is obvious. This lock 
prevents slipping of the quoins and avoids all danger of the type form easing 
or loosening after being locked. 

The inking mechanism for printing presses of Fig. 3 is the invention of 
Joseph McCallum, of Montreal, Canada. ‘The fountain is constructed in 
separably and independently adjustable sections, and the fountain roll and 
distributing roll are composed of independent sections or rolls. The rolls are 
divided from one another by a special arrangement. By this invention the 
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difficulty of printing with many and various colors is obviated, and the 
result is accomplished without the necessity of making more than one 
impression. 

Fig. 4 shows, in side elevation, a portion of a job printing press provided 
with an automatic gauge for adjusting the paper as it is fed to the press. 
This gauge is the invention of Charles S. Russell, of Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. It iscapable of being applied to any of the presses having a swing- 
ing platen coéperating with a fixed bed-plate. The gauge consists, essen- 
tially, of an arm which reciprocates laterally over the platen, and another 
swinging arm connected to the gauge arm and also attached to the side of 
the press below the pivot of the platen, and having its outer end connected 
with the platen. The gauge arm is thus caused to swing as the platen 
swings upon its pivots. 

The font of type shown in Fig. 5 is the invention of Ernst Lauschke and 
Julius Schmohl, of Chicago, Illinois, who have assigned to Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, of same place. The font is generally characterized by a bold 
face, back slope, and a general angularity in the upper-case letters, which 
also have semi-spiral, circumflex finials, imparting an ornate appearance. 
The lower-case letters are comparatively plain, the finials of many of the 
strokes, at either the upper or lower ends, consisting of an acutely pointed 
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platen; an inking ribbon and inking roll, are the essential features of the 
apparatus, 

A rotary web printing machine has been improved by Francis Meisel, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, who has assigned to The Kidder Press Manufactur- 
ing Company, of same place. The machine is provided with effective means 
for giving endwise movement to the vibrator rolls, consisting of rock-levers 
which transmit endwise movement to the rolls by bevel wheels lying in a plane 
parallel with the plane in which the end of the printing cylinder lies. These 
wheels receive motion from the main shaft, and mesh with sector gears on 
the rock-levers. Thus all the rolls throughout the machine are simulta- 
neously operated. 

Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, has also made several improve- 
ments in web printing machines, relating to the mechanism for delivering 
the folded products, including details of the packing mechanism, whereby 
each packer is maintained parallel to itself while in contact with the product; 
means intermittently delaying or arresting the descent of copies, causing 
them to project; and means for applying friction to the roll carrier. 

Frank A. Burnham, of Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to the Chandler & 
Price Company, of same place, has invented a cutting machine for printers’ 
leads and rules. It comprises a standard with a laterally extending arm, 
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half-crescent, affording the only substantial relief. Other characteristics 


present themselves to the eye. 

The page fastener of Fig. 6, for pages of type, is the invention of Daniel 
J. Deegan, of Bridgeport, Connecticut. As shown, it consists of four 
angular sections, one of which has two grooves, another two tongues, and the 
others each a tongue and groove. The parts work upon each other telescop- 
ically, and when set to the page of type within the chase by suitable quoins 
and furniture, are so held by set screws working through the grooved parts 
and impinging upon the tongues. The efficacy and value of this simple 
device are manifest. 

Patent for a machine for finishing type has been granted to George S. 
Eaton, of Brooklyn, New York, who has assigned to the Eaton Type Finish- 
ing Machine Company, of Jersey City, New Jersey. This machine dresses 
or smoothes the type and provides for the detection of type improperly 
formed, so that they may be thrown out of the machine and remelted. The 
patent covers certain details of construction which are improvements on 
patents of 1888 and 1891. 

A check printer has been invented by Solomon Schwarzschild, of Roches- 
ter, New York, who has assigned by direct and mesne assignment to Edwin 
A. Nash, Percy R. McPhail and Isaac Gibbard, of the same place. The 
machine impresses the amount of the check upon the paper in such manner 
as to emboss the paper and incorporate the ink in the fiber of the paper. 
Thus the amount of the check can be changed or erased only by destroying 


the paper. A revolving wheel carrying a series of radially movable type- 


blocks; means for holding any block in projected position; a revolving 
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having a seat and back rest for the work ; a stationary knife, arranged flush 
with the back rest ; a movable knife ; and a reversible gauge bar supported 
from the work seat and having two gauge-forming members operative in 
certain positions of the gauge bar. 

A stencil machine for printing wrappers has been improved upon by 
Edwin D. Belknap, of New York City. The stencils are contained in a 
magazine from which they are fed by hand; and a web of paper is car- 
ried by a shaft supported in a standard of the frame, the paper being 
guided by a roller to the printing devices. The paper and cards, or stencils, 
pass between two rollers, one of which carries ink and the other of which 
codperates to receive the pressure. Both rolls have cutaway and full-face 
parts, the latter of which periodically seize and feed forward the web and 
card a slight amount. The card which has been used is forced into a collec- 
tion box by the succeeding card, and the web is subsequently severed into 
sections of the required size by a rotary cutter located in its path of travel. 
The printed and cut wrappers are dropped upon a receiver. Other details of 
improvement are involved. 

Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, has also improved upon his 
printing machine, for printing in various colors, the patent for which was 
granted in 1893. The improvements are covered by patents granted April 
27, 1897, but certain of the features are applicable to machines printing in but 
one color. In the present machine he aims to facilitate the distribution of 
the ink on the tables and inking devices, shorten the time required therefor, 
and to do the “inking up” even while the forms are on the bed without 
inking such forms. Ps 
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PRINTING AND PUBLICITY PROBLEMS. 


BY MUSGROVE. 


Herein will be criticised each month samples of printing intended to 
make publicity for the users thereof. The samples will be criticised from 
the technical point of view of the printer and the advertising expert. All 
samples for this department should be marked ‘‘MUSGROVE.”’ 

I wisH, for the August talk, samples of any printed 
souvenirs or specialties that my readers have used recently. 
I would like to have my readers write me at the time of for- 
warding samples of the work they wish criticised, telling 
me the history of its success or failure. We want to make 
this department of assistance to each other, and to realize 
to the most complete degree this desire we must have practi- 
cal experience. Hence, let us hear what you know about 
the results from your printing. I have before me this month 
a mass of samples that makes it somewhat difficult to make 
selections for your attention. 


HERE’S something new and catchy. Fred W. Haigh, 
Toledo, Ohio, a printer, is sending out monthly calendar 








cards. The cards are original. Here’s one: 
C _.. JANUARY. 
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this promising work. to- 
day and then delivering 
it a week hence. We 
attribute our fast growing 
trade almost entirely to 
our being prompt. 

If we say you can get a certain job at nine 
© o'clock on such a day~—“lits a cinch,” because you are sure of getting it at that time, 
s “There is no better time than the present to start right. Why not then “hitch your 
= wagon to a star”—for when it comes to printing we are~—well try ys and sce. : | 
> Let us help you make this year a prosperous one, Happiness will surely follow. | 
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Besides the above, Mr. Haigh sends some samples of his 
cards containing a buckle and a fish-hook, both of which 
are very effective advertising. Such methods mean dollars 
to the advertiser. Own up, Mr. Haigh, didn’t it pay you? 


I AM GLAD to know that this column is proving of value to 
my printer readers. I must thank Mr. Gross for the follow 


ing very pleasant letter : 
Boston, April 27, 1897. 
DEAR MUSGROVE,—I feel as though my thanks are due for the liberal 
space and flattering criticism accorded me in the April number of a journal 
which for a year past I have read from cover to cover. I should have been 
satisfied with a “‘ stickful”’ criticising it from an advertising standpoint. We 
printers do not use enough of our own medicine. The printing business can 
be just as successfully advertised as any other. Then why not advertise ? 
To show the circulation of THE INLAND PRINTER, I have received at this 
writing several calls for one of the booklets from Washington on the west to 
as far south of me. I shall watch with interest further criticism in your 
department. Fraternally yours, 
ELMER C, GRoss. 


GEORGE H. BUCHANAN & Co., 418-422 Library street, 
Philadelphia, have been sending out some clever folders 
during the past six months or more. Their latest one, 
** Style,” is bright, clever and sparkling ; a little too much 
so, I am afraid. It lacks depth and seriousness. I doubt 
if the Buchanan people are other than dilletanti. These 
circulars lack a little in that horse sense that appeals to 
business men. They may appeal to the more esoteric and 
refined intelligences, but dollars lie in the middle path 
between the very smart and the commonplace. This folder, 


or ‘‘ style,’’ personally I like, but the references to Chilcat 
huts in Alaska, and the introduction of Latin and French 
terms, is talking over the head of the average business man, 
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whose dollar is just as good and just as wary as the other 
fellow’s who appreciates the finer subtleties of literary 
style. 

IN the last month I have received several letters from 
printers who said, ‘“‘ If you cannot say something good about 
these samples, do not say anything.’’ Now, I am not paid 
to pat people on the back, and I am sure the majority of my 
readers want my candid opinion, rather than quotable 
flattery. Even if they do not, I am constrained to tell them 
that such is all they will get in these columns, for such are 
the only instructions I have ever received from the editor of 
THEINLAND PRINTER. Iam constrained not to notice a few 
examples of very good work, because I would be compelled 
to offer some adverse comments on minor details. 


Mr. OTIS SARGENT, with Albert Lamborn, Tacoma, 
Washington, puts to me a rather peculiar question. He 
sends a few samples of booklets that he has written for 
advertising his employer’s business of printing. Mr. Sar- 
gent forestalls an objection that I feel like making to one of 
his booklets, with this: ‘‘ These booklets were issued to hand 
about office buildings. It is my opinion that a booklet, or, 
in fact, any advertisement, so distributed, can be allowed to 
be far more free in language, or written in a lighter vein, as 
it were, than one intended to be mailed. How near am I 
right on this?’’ Now, Mr. Sargent has a right idea in the 
rough, but his application of it is all wrong. Mr. Sargent 
has the idea that the ad. should be written for the class of 
people to whom he wishes to sell his goods. That is right. 
For printing, Mr. Sargent’s possible customers are men — 
business men, generally. But I hardly think that the matter 
of mailing or distributing them by hand enters into the con- 
sideration of the matter the booklets or ads. should contain. 
The only question that such a thing entails is, which is the 
more effective method of getting the ad. into the hand of the 
possible customer. If the ad. is well done, it is well done, 
no matter how you handle it. Relative to the booklets them- 
selves, ‘‘ Nuts to Crack’’ starts out all right. But it ends 
weakly. Mr. Sargent got started, but failed to carry out his 
point. He says: ‘‘Suppose you use ‘cheap’ printing and 
antiquated designs to advertise your business. How then? 
That’s the nut.’’ What is? The point escaped Mr. Sar- 
gent’s pen. The nut to crack was how could you make 
‘“*cheap’’ printing give other than unsatisfactory results. 
That is the nut. Get a point —a good sharp one — but drive 
it home. A pointless argument is like a pointless joke — 
full of weariness. On the other hand, ‘‘Six Years of 
Progress ”’ is terse, well written, and shows the interesting 
results of progressive pushing of the printing business. 


HERE is a clever catalogue. It is a bicycle catalogue. 
It is the catalogue of the Trinity Cycle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts, and is the work of the 
Trow Printing Company, of New York City. In this cata- 
logue is embodied all the essentials of a laughmaker. It is 
interesting, it tells lots that cyclers and prospective cyclers 
want to know about a wheel, and it is unique enough to 
interest even those who do not ride a wheel — therefore it is 
a good proselytizer. It need hardly be said that the mechan- 
ical execution of the catalogue is good. It is printed on 
enameled paper, tint blocks run on each page, back of the 
type form; a red rule around the pages, and matter set in 
a black-face type, leaded. The catalogue is 5 by 834 inches 
in size, the page is set in two columns, the lines running 
lengthwise of the page. This arrangement I confess I do 
not like. It is awkward. The illustrations are not good 
advertising. The artist who drew them did not understand 
the needs of reproduction or he would have left out a great 
deal of the detailed background. Be careful of the cuts 


‘used in your catalogue— make them strong, virile, well 


defined ; those in the Trinity catalogue lack these require- 
ments. The written matter is short pithy talks by the 
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different men who make the portions of the wheel. That 
idea is clever, that of having each man talk about the por- 
tion of the wheel with which he should be most familiar. 
To have differentiated the style a little would have been a 
refinement of the idea. The cover I am not in love with. 
The design, a conventional decoration, is printed in gold 
bronze. It disappears entirely when held in a side light, 
and lacks distinction and distinctiveness. If two impres- 
sions, one black and one gold, had been made—the black 
outlining the gold—-the effect would have been improved 
a hundred per cent. But altogether this bicycle cata- 
logue is a distinct improvement over all the others that I 
have seen. 


HERE’S a good circular. The display might have been 
improved, as it was rather cramped, but the matter is good. 


“ BECAUSE IT WAS BUSINESS.” 

Not long since, when one of our large mercantile houses was preparing to 
send out their Fall circular of 5,000 copies, they sent a man out and got eleven 
bids on the work — ** because it was business.”’ 

They gave the job to the lowest bidder, a little shop with about one hun- 
dred dollars invested — “ because it was business.” 

The lowest bidder was obliged to have a large shop with big presses to do 
the presswork, and in trying to make some profit out of the job finally turned 
it out in accordance with the price — “* because it was business.” 

The man who received the circular through the mail patronized the firm 
that sent him an elegant, attractive circular (the shoddy circular suggested 
shoddy goods and shoddy treatment) — “‘ because it was business.” 

The expense of sending out 5,000 circulars (outside of the printing) is at 
least $65, and to save a few dollars that firm ruined the whole effect of their 
advertising. Quop ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM. 

A reliable printing house cannot afford to turn out inferior work — why 
not patronize a responsible establishment ? 

GEo. RicE & Sons, incorporated, 311-313 New High street. 
1-0-5-3.. Sign of the scarlet hare, 


I want my readers—and this does not mean printers 
only, but retailers, ad. writers and designers— to write me 
telling me about their experience with different lines of 
advertising they have used. 


Telephone 


Messrs. FLtoop & VINCENT, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
proprietors of the Chautauqua Century Press, send a ‘‘ Cat- 
alogue of Books.’’ The catalogue is very neat as to cover 
and well printed. The only thing with which I am disposed 
to quarrel is the make-up of the book. Book catalogues, 
and, in fact, catalogues in general, are simply a series of 
half-page, page or two-page ads., bound together in the 
shape of a book. The catalogue lacks homogeneity ; it has 
no beginning, no middle, no end. It lacks personality, 
logic, selling force. It is a pot-pourri, more or less interest- 
ing to the bookman or the casual reader, without the coher- 
ence that is the essence of good advertising. I have looked 
over this book catalogue with special care. There is good 
paper in it; there is good presswork. There are some 
twenty-four half-tones, besides a number of line engravings. 
In the main, the display shows care and artistic sense. 
This catalogue cost Flood & Vincent considerable money to 
produce. But suppose this catalogue was put alongside of 
the creations of the larger book firms, who spend thousands 
of dollars a year in the preparation of their catalogues. 
What chance would it have? This method is the true one— 
i.e., what a catalogue, or any advertising for that matter, 
does when in competition with like advertising of a competi- 
tor. The wiser part that Flood & Vincent should have 
employed, would have been to issue their catalogue in the 
shape of a talk about their books. None of the dignity that 
is considered by some wiseacres to be necessary to book 
advertising need have been sacrificed, while the selling 
force of the catalogue could have been materially increased 
by bringing the readers in more intimate contact with each 
book. There is one grave fault to be found with the set-up— 
it has no consistency. On one page we have Collins orna- 
ments used to fill out the displayed title lines, on the next 
another font, on the next none at all, on the next a severe 
rule run beneath the line. And then, in the matter of repro- 
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ducing the volumes, I should recommend the use of line cuts 
entirely or of half-tones, otherwise, as in this case, there is 
an added source of indefiniteness, or appearance of hur- 
ried preparation or immature consideration. 

THE SOLICITOR —the term conjures up before me some 
fifteen or twenty men and one woman whom I have met in 
the past two weeks. Let me tell you about the two men who 
get my work. One man is a genial, good-humored gentle- 
man who represents a house thirty years old. Recently 
they have made a bid for the best classes of trade — that is, 
the up-to-date advertisers’ trade — in booklets, catalogues, 
folders, etc. They are getting it,too. Why? Because this 
solicitor has brains, sympathy, appreciation. He knows a 
good thing when he sees it. He helps a man with a sugges- 
tion here and there, and nothing is too much trouble. He 
talks good work. He smiles and says: ‘‘ Price — certainly. 
High? Not for what we give you. Just to show you —let 
us go over the estimate together.’’ And he proves it. He 
has some logic in his prices. He gives you what you must 
have if you want to get the full benefit of your dollars. He 
will tell you frankly when you are spending money fool- 
ishly, and he has arguments to back him up. He does it all 
in a good-natured fashion, with enough of earnestness to 
show you that he means it for your good. If I want a proof 
I get it, and a bill for it does not come hot-foot on top of it 
before I have quite decided to get it made into a profit-bear- 
ing job for him. Ten chances to one he does not charge me 
for it at all. He makes me his friend. He puts me under 
obligations to him in that indifferent fashion that disarms 
you of any suspicion that he thinks of having done you a 
favor. He never speaks of it himself, unless it may be to 
propose a change that may cost him more to make. I do not 


stop over five or’ten dollars’ difference in price with that 
man. 


He gets the job because I know he does not sit up 
nights figuring how 
he can charge me for 
extras. The other 
man is my right- 
hand man. He does 
the thinking I am 
paid to do sometimes. 
He is a student of 
human nature, and I 
often tell him that a 
good advertising 
man was spoiled in 
making him the jun- 
ior partner of a big 
printing firm. He 
smiles and gives me 
another hint. He has 
an eye to proportion. 
He is artistic to his 
finger tips. I can 
. always leave a job 
og ot = & + ‘to him, no matter if 
—_— —— it is a thousand 
pages, and the price 
is always right and 
the work is always 
right, and, the most unique of all, not once in all my connec- 
tion with him has he promised a job done at a certain time 
that he failed to deliver it when it was due. I can depend 
upon him. We work together ; he knows me, and I can trust 
him. I consider these two men ideal solicitors. The rest 
are passing shadows in the daylight. They are sellers 
of machinery-made goods. They compete; they talk each 
other down; want to “ figure’’ on everything from a pica- 
yune order of 1,000 labels to a thousand-page catalogue. 
They cry figures, figures, to me, and listen when I tell them 
what I want; send me dirty proofs, and look blank when 
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I ask them their opinion, or they bow and scrape obse- 
quiously when I propose something that a man with his 
head half full of gray matter would know to be nonsensical. 
I leave it to my readers to find out which of these classes 
of solicitors can do a house the most good, and to the master 
printer to arrange his force accordingly. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

ACCORDING to Newspaperdom,a rumor is current that 
the New York Sum will shortly return to hand composition. 

THREE thousand words per minute is the speed achieved 
by a new system of telegraphy invented by Prof. Albert 
Crehore, of Dartmouth College. 

THE Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago elected 
the following officers: Conrad Kahler, president; J. D. 
Hines, vice-president ; William Mill, secretary. 

Ir is reported that Eugene Taylor, an operator on the 
Denver 7imes, has made a linotype record of 101,800 ems in 
eight hours. This report, however, is not verified. 

THE governor of New York has just signed the law for- 
bidding the distribution of advertising matter in private 
mail boxes. This measure was particularly urged by the 
New York 7imes. 

THE State has established a printing office in the State 
Prison at Sing Sing, New York. There has been $2,700 
expended on the plant, and about $25,000 to $30,000 State 
work per year is the expected result. 

THE Congressional measure authorizing the issue and 
use of private postal cards failed to become a law in spite 
of the many newspaper announcements that it had passed. 
Printers will therefore take notice that private mailing 
cards are still subject to the letter rate of postage. 

JACKSON ROBERTSON, for many years manager of the 
Ram’s Horn and Church Press, left Chicago May 15 to 
assume the management of the Texas State Printing Office, 
at Austin. ‘‘Jack’’ is well known as a ‘‘hustler’’ and 
printer of the first excellence, and has the best wishes of a 
host of friends for success in his new departure. 

FREDERICK E. WOLFF, well known among pressmen 
through his connection with Franklin Pressfeeders’ Union, 
of Chicago, and 7he 7ympan, the organ of the feeders, has 
accepted a position with Charles Eneu Johnson & Company, 
under their Chicago agent, A. H. McLaughlin, and will look 
after the interests of this well-known firm in Chicago and 
Wisconsin. 

At the regular monthly meeting, in April, the Adams, 
Cylinder and Web Press Union of New York, No. 51, elected 
the following gentlemen as delegates to represent that 
organization in the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union at the convention to be held at Detroit, in June: Ben- 
jamin Thompson, John T. Moran, William J. Kelly, Joseph 
Nugent, Roland Connor and Joseph D. Boylan. 

THE Fourth Estate is responsible for the statement that 
the world’s linotype record has been beaten by Lee Reilly, 
on the Leadville (Colo.) Herald-Democrat. He is reported 
to have set 105,300 ems of nonpareil in seven hours and ten 
minutes, with the linotype running at ninety-six revolutions 
a minute. Reilly is the compositor who made the early 
record of 83,700 ems on the New York 7ribune. 

CHARLES AUSTIN BATES has the following to say in the 
last number of Profitable Advertising, on the assertion 
advanced by another writer to the effect that advertising 
creates a demand: ‘‘ Advertising does not create things. 
Advertising is history, it is news; its whole mission is to 
tell about things that are already in existence, or that are 
shortly to come into existence. The more truthfully and 


plainly it tells us these things, the better advertising it will 
be. If it says conclusively that the thing advertised will 
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adequately supply an existing demand, then the thing 
advertised will be a success. If it tells this story, and 
people find that they have been deceived, then the thing 
advertised will not be a success, because it does not sup- 
ply the demand that existed before the advertising was 
dreamed of.’’ 

A PROPOSAL has been made to Typographical Union No. 
6 by a philanthropically inclined person in Potter County, 
Pennsylvania, to give it 5,000 acres of land and $10,000 pro- 
vided a similar amount is given by the union for the devel- 
opment of the land. A plan has been suggested by James 
P. Connell, of the union, to divide the land into fifteen-acre 
lots, and to settle on these little farms as many as possible 
of the fifteen hundred unemployed and superannuated 
printers belonging to the union. A committee has been 
appointed to go to Pennsylvania to investigate and report. 

C. S. PARTRIDGE, who is contributing the series of arti- 
cles and editing the department on stereotyping and electro- 
typing in THE INLAND PRINTER, has been investigating the 
claims of the different inventors of electrotyping. His 
inquiries have evidently aroused considerable interest 
among Chicago electrotypers, especially the Engraver and 
Electrotyper and Mr. Zeese. Mr. Zeese, we understand, is 
a zealous disciple of Jacobi. The Llectrotyper and En- 
graver, speaking of Mr. Partridge’s book, which, by the 
way, is to be prepared from his contributions to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, pays him this well-merited compliment: 
“Tf Mr. Partridge writes so clearly and comprehensively 
on electrotyping as he has done on stereotyping, in his vol- 
ume on that subject, he will contribute a valuable and 
standard addition to our literature on electrotyping.”’ 

M. M. Baker, who recently distinguished himself by 
setting 85,872 ems of solid nonpareil in eight hours on a 
Mergenthaler linotype, in the office of the Post-/ntelligencer, 
Seattle, Washington, is a native of Springfield, Ohio. He 
was born in that city April 1, 1870, and entered the printing 
trade in the office of the Farm and Fireside, in March, 1882, 
where he was employed for seven years. He went west in 
1888 to Puget Sound, and has been employed on various 
Seattle publications. He has beena machine operator for 
four years. He has been financial secretary of Tacoma 
Typographical Union, and is held in much esteem by his 
fellow workmen. Mr. Baker’s accomplishment breaks the 
eight-hour record, the number of ems being 1,872 more than 
have hitherto been set inthe same time. Although copy was 
manuscript, he never fell below a speed of 10,500 ems per 
hour during the entire time. 

ONE of the most successful pupils of Prof. Graham Bell, 
inventor of the telephone, and formerly a teacher of his sys- 
tem of lip language for the deaf, is Mr. James P. Burbank. 
After acquiring a faculty which is almost equivalent to that 
of hearing, Mr. Burbank had the Graham lip language made 
in type, and published a series of books which are sold inall 
civilized countries. This has been, however, more a labor 
of love than of profit. Mr. Burbank, who first learned the 
printing trade, in which he proved a veritable artist, after- 
wards took up process engraving, and has been connected 
with the engraving department of C. J. Peters & Sons, of 
Boston, for several years. He has now started the business 
of designing and engraving, under the name of the Burbank 
Engraving Company, 683 Washington street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. His many friends are certain that his work will 
meet the approval of hiscustomers. He has issued a special 
and alluring offer which is in effect until July 1, 1897. 





I VALUE THE INLAND PRINTER above all other periodi- 
cals that come to my desk. I look upon it as a model for 
beauty and elegance of printing.— 2. 2. Huntoon, Kentucky 
Institution for the Education of the Blind, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

‘“ KILL the dead ad.”’ is the pithy advice of the Nebraska 
Editor. 

A BOOKLET with reproductions of its ads. is being issued 
by the Baltimore News for the benefit of its patrons. 

THE mechanical department of the Commercial Review, 
of Graham, Texas, knows how to set ads. in up-to-date style. 

THE advertising columns of the 7Zraders’ Journal, of 
Huntington, Indiana, show good taste and skill in their 
make-up. 

THE Western Fruit Grower, of St. Joseph, Missouri, is 
using half-tones successfully to illustrate its natural history 
and fruit subjects. 

THE Owensboro (Ky.) /zguirer has absorbed the Press of 
that city and proposes to combine in the one paper all the 
advantages of both. 

THE New York State Press Association will hold its 
annual meeting at the Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence 
river, on July 25 to 28. 

THE Midland Farmer has been established at Moline, 
Illinois. It will aid the farmer with information of prac- 
tical and technical value. 

THE Shenandoah (Iowa) Friday World has been adding 
extensively to its equipment, and will hereafter be printed 
from a new drum cylinder press. 

THE Advertising Manufacturer has just been estab- 
lished in Chicago. This makes the fourth paper devoted 
to advertising started in Chicago. 

THE Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Wheelman, a sixteen-page 
magazine, devoted to cycling and good roads, is a new 
weekly journal, published by Robert and William Maar. 

THE walls of the Press building at the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial Exposition are to be decorated with facsimile fronts, 
on stiff cardboard matrices, of all the American newspapers. 

THE Seattle (Wash.) 7vade Regiséer is trying its hand at 
introducing half-tone color work into itscolumns. A recent 
experiment in two colors, green and black, was quite suc- 
cessful. 

THE office of the Gazette, Yonkers, New York, was 
recently sold, under a foreclosure of mortgage, to F. T. 
Holder for $2,500. The Gazetle was foriserly owned by 
J. G. P. Holden. 

THE Albany (N. Y.) Morning Express celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary Tuesday, May 4. The issue contained 
an elaborate history of the paper, illustrated with pictures 
of its past editors. 

Up-To-Date Ideas is a bright little sheet that began with 
April and proposes to keep the Plains people posted on 
advertising and publicity matters. It is published at 
Grand Island, Nebraska. 

THE Hudson (N. Y.) Gazette issued, about May 1, a 
beautiful edition of ten extra pages, with illustrations of 
prominent citizens and public and private buildings in and 
around that city. It was a very creditable undertaking. 

WItH its May issue the Northwestern Printer is merged 
into The Type Founder, heretofore published by Barnhart 
Bros. & Spindler. It is to be enlarged and more space will 
be given to trade news and general printing miscellany. 
The new sheet is edited at St. Paul by John S. Pinney. 

THE publishers of two papers in the same town are to 
enjoy each other’s company in the United States Land Office 
at Grayling, Michigan. President McKinley appointed Jay 
Allen, of the Mews, receiver, and Oscar Palmer, of the 
Avalanche, register of the United States Land Office at that 
point. 

GEN. N. W. Day, who recently became owner of the 
Evening Star, published in Poughkeepsie, New York, has 
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placed Fred H. Adams, formerly owner of a paper at Fish- 
kill-on-Hudson, in charge, and who has the ability and 
experience necessary to a newspaper manager. It already 
shows an improvement. 

THE Athletic Record, the Record Publishing Company, 
publishers, Poughkeepsie, New York, made its bow to the 
public the first week in April. It is issued semi-monthly 
from the office of A. V. Haight, which is a guarantee of 
good work. W. D. Haight and Charles Schou, Jr., are the 
editors and managers. 

J. O. K. ROBARTS, editor of the Wessenger, Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania, writes that he has a copy of the London 
Gazette, England, No. 2612, dated March 2, 1684, and is 
curious to know if any person on the continent owns an 
older paper than his, printed in the English language. If 
so, he asks for correspondence direct. 

THE Saunders County Journal, of Ashland, Nebraska, 
has enlarged its paper to a seven-column quarto and now 
claims to have the largest country weekly in that part of 
the State. We note a double-column article on ‘‘ Advertis- 
ing Talk’’ by the editor, that in arrangement and ideas 
shows an intelligent grasp of modern methods of publicity. 

GEORGE L. HUTCHIN is publishing the Sunday Eye, at 
Bloomington, Illinois, running plate matter entirely. The 
stories are, as a rule, short, well illustrated and interesting. 
Its popularity is indicated by the large circulation already 
attained — 24,500, and the 50,000 mark is now the goal. No 
advertising whatever is carried in the paper. We note 
the successful use of many half-tone cuts. 

THE Rockford Daily Register, issued on May 31, the day 
of the Chicago road race, a special edition devoted to the 
bicycle interests and bicyclists of Rockford. An alphabet- 
ical roster of all the riders in the city was one of the novel 
features, and a number of articles by experts on bicycling 
helped to fill the twenty pages of matter. Illustrations 
were profusely used and the enameled cover carried a hand- 
some and appropriate poster design. 


THE Ellsworth anti-cartoon bill failed of passage in the 
New York Legislature. It passed the Senate and was 
amended in the Assembly the last week of the session. The 
bill was purposely amended by its opponents, as the adop- 
tion of the amendments left not sufficient time to warrant 
final passage, owing to the fact that the bill would again 
have to be passed by the Senate. It was a parliamentary 
and delicate way of killing a measure that caused much 
concern to publishers. 

S. J. WHITTEN, superintendent of the West Virginia 
Printing Company, Wheeling, West Virginia, sends to THE 
INLAND PRINTER a portion of the New York os? of Septem- 
ber 28, 1863, found behind a mirror accidentally broken by 
one of Mr. Whitten’s employes. The war news is reassur- 
ing as given in the fragment. A report from Philadelphia 
states that General Sickles was serenaded at the Commercial 
Hotel, and his brief but fiery and patriotic speech is given, 
concluding thus: ‘‘No man who knows our country, who 
can appreciate its grandeur, its beauty, its power; no man 
who can comprehend how much we have done, and how 
much we have to do, can hesitate for a moment what should 
be done, for he must at last vindicate his own honor and his 
country’s.’’ [Great applause. ] 

THE annual meeting of the members of the Associated 
Press closed in Chicago on the week ending May 22. The 
officers and directors, including those reélected, are as fol- 
lows: Victor F. Lawson, of the Chicago Daily News and 
Record, is president ; Horace White, of the New York -ven- 
ing Post, first vice-president; Melville E. Stone, general 
manager, and Charles S. Diehl, assistant general manager. 
Handsome presents commemorative of the occasion were 
given at the grand banquet to President Lawson, General 
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Manager Melville E. Stone and Assistant Manager Col. 
Charles S. Diehl. The president received a silver service 
made by Tiffany and costing something over $3,500. Mel- 
ville E. Stone’s memento is a magnificent loving cup. Col- 
onel Diehl’s gift is a splendid gold watch. In addition to 
this, the directors were given silver medals appropriately 
stamped. 





THE SHORTER WORKDAY. 


A special committee on the shorter workday for book 
and job offices, appointed at the last convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, met at Indianapolis on May 
3, and organized by the election of James J. Murphy, of 
New York, as chairman, and C. E. Hawkes, of San Fran- 
cisco, as secretary. From the printed report of the doings 
of that committee, it appears that under the resolution 
authorizing them to act the committee has no power to force 
the payment of an assessment to carry forward the move- 
ment; and as no demand for shorter hours could be made, 
in their judgment, without the assurance that a fund could 
be placed at the disposal of the local unions to be used in 
case of strike, it was therefore deemed wise, pending a 
proposition to call an assessment, to be levied on and col- 
lected from all alike, that an active and energetic agitation 
of the subject be made, and that a circular be sent to every 
union explaining the plan and enlisting the codperation of 
everyone in the organization. It was also decided that 
efforts be put forth to enlist the assistance of the pressmen, 
as the shorter workday can be secured only by organized 
and concerted action, not only by members of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, but by organizations closely 
affiliated with it. The executive council of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union has authorized Mr. Murphy, 
as chairman of the committee, to attend the convention of 
the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, to be held in 
Detroit on June 15, to ask the codperation of the pressmen 
in bringing about this shorter workday for book and job 
employes, and it is to be hoped that he will meet with the 
success at that convention he has been fortunate enough to 
experience in a number of other missions he has had to 
deal with. 





THE ST. LOUIS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The second anniversary meeting of the St. Louis Engrav- 
ers’ Association was held in that city on May 17. Invita- 
tions were sent to all the engravers throughout the country 
to join in the meeting, and representatives from Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Boston, Kansas City, Indianapolis, Dayton, 
Ohio, and other cities were present. The suggestion was 
made that a National Engravers’ Association be formed, 
and as a preliminary step of this movement, a committee 
of twelve was appointed, representing twelve different sec- 
tions of the country, to take up the work and at a later date 
call a national convention. W.M. Tenney, of Boston, was 
elected chairman, and Mr. Bierce, of Dayton, Ohio, secre- 
tary. On May 17, at 10 a.M., a formal meeting was held at 
the Planters Hotel. At 12:30 dinner was served at the Mer- 
cantile Club, as guests of the Western Engravers’ Supply 
Company. In the afternoon a carriage ride was taken, and 
at 7:30 in the evening a banquet was given at the Planters. 
On Tuesday morning, the 18th, an excursion was made to 
Alton, Illinois, at which point a launch was chartered and 
a trip made to Clifton Terrace. Dinner was taken there at 


the Inn, as guests of the Hoyt Metal Company. The return 
was made to St. Louis in the evening. A very enjoyable 
time was had by all in attendance, and those present 
departed for their homes with the feeling that much good 
had been accomplished so far as the organization was 
concerned. 
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OBITUARY. 


J. C. GARRISON, of the Chicago Legal News, has just 
died at the age of seventy-two. 


CORNELIUS R. HANLEITER, one of the old-time printers 
and the founder of the Atlanta Constitution, died in that city 
April 19. 

M. M. Wooran, one of the oldest printers in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, died in that city, the first week in May, 
aged seventy-four. He was a native of Jefferson County, 
Mississippi, and went to New Orleans in 1839, learning his 
trade after his removal there. 


CoL. JOSEPH C. CUYLER, of Albany, died, April 24, at the 
Hudson River State Hospital, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
He was a well-known newspaper man in that section, and 
his last position was that of editor on 7he State, published 
at Albany, but now suspended. He was seventy-one years 
of age, and up to January last in full vigor, when his mind 
began to fail. 


JOSEPH THORNE, the inventor of the Thorne typesetting 
and distributing machine, died at his home in Sing Sing, 
New York, May 4. He was born at Marlborough, Ulster 
County, New York, February 17, 1826. When very young 
Mr. Thorne showed a fondness for machinery. He served 
through the Mexican war, and later became an engineer. 
Mr. Thorne’s inventions were many. Among them were a 
typewriter, a sewing machine, and the typesetting machine. 


AT Asheville, North Carolina, on May 19, in his thirty- 
eighth year, Julius Lewis Watson, president and principal 
owner of the Houston Post, Houston, Texas, and selling 
agent of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. The inter- 
ment was in New Orleans. Mr. Watson was the possessor 
of great executive ability, which, coupled with business 
sagacity and untiring industry, brought him unusual suc- 
cess in the development of the Pos/, of which it may be said 
he was the virtual founder. His breadth of view and liber- 
ality and an unfailing consideration and courtesy won him 
many enduring friends. His wife and young son survive 
him. 

DEATH has again invaded the ranks of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association of Chicago, this time in the person 
of Edwin S. Davis, an old and honored disciple of the 
printers’ craft. Mr. Davis’ death took place on Tuesday, 
May 3, after an illness which extended over the greater 
part of two years, the deceased being sixty-eight years of 
age at the time of his death. The funeral services were held 
at the family residence on the 6th instant, Bishop Samuel 
Fallows preaching an eloquent funeral sermon. The inter- 
ment took place at the printers’ burial lot in Rose Hill 
Cemetery, and was attended by many of the oldest and best- 
known printers of Chicago. John Anderson, Alderman 
Conrad Kahler, Nels Johnson and Samuel Pinta were the 
pallbearers. 





CHALK PLATE LITIGATION. 


From the Hird Manufacturing Company, World build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of the Bell chalk plate, 
THE INLAND PRINTER has received a communication pro- 
testing against the claims of the Hoke Engraving Plate 
Company, of St. Louis, Missouri, as published in the March 
issue of this journal. The Hird Company inclose a copy of 
the decision of Judge Thayer, as reported in 47 Fed. Rep., 
page 506, which is too lengthy for reproduction here, but in 
which it is held that the Hoke Engraving Plate Company’s 
patent protects them in the use only of their particular 
bond, and that other persons or companies using means to 
obtain similar results do not infringe. All persons inter- 
ested who write to the Hird Company will receive a copy of 
the decision. 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submit- 
ted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this col- 
umn is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The 
address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in 
all publications sent for review. 

THE Scientific American has absorbed the New York 
paper, Progress of the World. 

THE Art Student of New York is running a number of 
interesting articles on chalk-plate engraving. 

THE Yellow Kid is a new fortnightly magazine of wit, 
fiction, and illustration, published by Howard, Ainsley & 
Co., 238 William street, New York City. 

THE April number of Our Companion, the monthly paper 
published by and for the children of the Cincinnati House of 
Refuge, is neatly printed and contains as a special supple- 
ment a page of portraits of the McKinley family. 

THE Fourth Estate prints in its issue of May 1, a con- 
densed history of the journalistic world, from a lecture on 
that subject by Robert Ellis Thompson, delivered at the 
Wagner Free Institute, Philadelphia. It is an excellent 
résumé. 

THE three-color process is used effectively for advertising 
in recent numbers of 7he Starchroom. The editors of this 
progressive trade paper show good taste in the arrange- 
ment of their matter and illustrations. The May issue was 
a newsy, attractive number. 

THE Hermitage is a weekly paper that makes its advent 
in Nashville, Tennessee, with the opening of the Exposition. 
It naturally devotes considerable space to that great enter- 
prise, and takes up the cudgel in behalf of Sunday opening. 
It has a literary, dramatic and several other interesting 
departments. 


——nfernational 
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CovER DESIGN By WILL H. BRADLEY. 


‘*SoME ILLUSTRATORS OF THE DAy’”’ is the title of an 
article in the April Current Literature, containing an appre- 
ciative review of the work of Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, who 
gave the virile and graceful illustration to Richard Harding 
Davis’ ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune,’’ and of Mr. Howard Pyle, 
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who so wonderfully harmonized picture with story in Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell’s Century article. Portraits of these two able 
illustrators are given in the same number. 


‘FIRST STEPS IN PHOTOGRAPHY ”’ is the title of a little 
book that will be eagerly welcomed by amateur photogra- 
phers, giving, as it does, step by step, information of just 
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the nature that the tyro in photography wants. The author, 
Mr. F. Dundas Todd, editor of the Photo-Beacon, Tribune 
building, Chicago, has the gift of giving instruction plainly 
and simply. The book retails at 25 cents. 

ELLIs & VAN VECHTEN are printing, at Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, a new booklet-sized periodical entitled Zhe Philosopher, 
which is devoted to literary, social, and more recondite sub- 
jects. We learn from the title-page that it is ‘‘ Thoughtful, 
But Not Too Thoughtful.”’ It is one of the new examples of 
old style. Hand-made paper with deckle edges and fifteenth 
century type is used, and illustrations in line. 

THE American Publishers’ Corporation, New York, has 
issued a sequel to ‘‘ The Adventures of An Old Maid,’’ which 
had so successful a sale. The author, Belle C. Greene, gives 
in ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Hannibal Hawkins”’ a continuation of 
the piquant humor that made the former publication so 
largely appreciated. The book contains 219 pages, and is 
freely illustrated. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


A. O. KITTREDGE, who became co-editor of Zhe Lawyer 
and Credit Man, in December last, has relinquished his 
connection with that journal, and for the future will devote 
himself to the editorial direction of Accountics, a monthly 
magazine published under the auspices of the Institute of 
Accounts, and devoted to accounting topics. The publica- 
tion office is in the Wool Exchange, New York City. 

THE publishers of the /nternational have decided to 
raise the price of their monthly magazine from 10 to 25 
cents per number. It has been issued at the 10-cent rate for 
almost a year by way of introduction, but the management 
now believes that the magazine has won its way sufficiently 
into the public regard as a purveyor of translations of 
high-class foreign literature to warrant this raise in price. 
The Jnternational occupies a very important part of the 
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literary field, and is incorporating into readable English 
an entertaining and valuable series of articles by the best 
foreign writers. These are well served up and amply illus- 
trated. 

‘*Lire HISTORIES OF AMERICAN INSECTS,’’ by Clarence 
Moores Weed, D.S.C., Professor of Zodlogy and Ento- 
mology, New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanical Arts, is announced for early publication by 
the Macmillan Company. In this book the author has 
brought together a series of sketches of the life histories of 
a considerable number of the most interesting American 
insects. 

THE Syracuse Remarques certainly blazes a new path in 
the local newspaper field. It is the society journal of Syra- 
cuse, combining many of the features of Lz/e, with the 
attractively dressed locals of the small daily. It is issued 
semi-monthly, in octavo form, and with illuminated cover. 
The arrangement of the portraits and humorous illustra- 
tions shows an original and artistic ability. This kind of a 
journal ought to reach a wide and interested constituency. 


Modern Machinery is the title of a new monthly which 
is already making a name for itself. The April number, 
which is the fourth issue, contains many well-written arti- 
cles, both popular and technical in character. The illus- 
trated description of the plant of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany gives a very clear idea of this titanic establishment 
at South Chicago. The other matter is calculated to attract 
and hold the attention of engineers and machinists particu- 
larly, but is entertaining in many ways to the general 
reader. 

Tue ‘History of Paints, Pigments and Colors”’ illus- 
trates a style of advertising that ought to pay, because it is 
a little brochure that is well worth preserving in any 
library for the valuable information it contains on the sub- 
ject. The Heath & Milligan Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, knew what they were about when they employed John 
McGovern, the well-known newspaper man and author, to 
compile this interesting little work. The facts, which are 
largely historical, are arranged by countries and illustrated 
with reproductions of ancient painters and their appli- 
ances. Mr. McGovern has evidently gone deep into the 
literature of the subject to be able to present such an array 
of lore. The advertising features are reduced to a mini- 
mum, but it is an advertisement that will be kept and used 
by every recipient. 

THE general interest in the struggle of Cuba for inde- 
pendence must receive a substantial impulse from Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis’ collection of papers entitled ‘‘ Cuba 
in War Times,’’ just published by Mr. R. H. Russell, 33 
Rose street, New York. The author states that the book is 
made up of letters originally written from Cuba and pub- 
lished in the newspapers. The chapter headings are: 
‘‘Cuba in War Times,”’ ‘‘ The Fate of the Pacificos,’’ ‘‘ The 
Death of Rodriguez,’’ ‘‘ Along the Trocha,”’ ‘‘ The Question 
of Atrocities,’ ‘‘ The Right of Search of American Vessels.”’ 
Mr. Davis points out that the prolonged butchery and devas- 
tation in Cuba is due solely to the cupidity of the Spanish 
officials in Cuba. He pays a just tribute to the Spanish 
soldiery, and to the Spanish people who are being robbed 
and prejudiced in the eyes of the world by the scoundrelism 
of their representative in Cuba. The story is told with a 
palpable reservation which gives strength to every asser- 
tion. The illustrations by Remington, taken in the field, 
and from photographs by Mr. Davis, are numerous, and 
printed on heavy plated paper. The cover, in dark-brown 
paper boards, has a slip cover of the same color of paper 
and design, both printed in red and black. The text, in old 
style type, is printed on rough deckle-edge paper. No one 


can fail to be stirred by the story of Cuba as here set down, 
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and the effects of this book should be far-reaching in stimu- 
lating the American people to action for the sake of their 
honor and of humanity. 

‘* EXAMPLES OF COLLOTYPE AND PHOTOGRAVURE” is the 
title of a portfolio of plates issued by the publishing house 
of F. Bruckmann, of Munich, Germany. The cover is a 
very attractive specimen of art work. It is printed in 
brown and dark green. It bears a collotype picture of a 
fantastically dressed female figure scattering posters and 
prints, which she pulls out of a gigantic portfolio, held half 
open at her side. This is a highly original design and is 
executed with vigor. The subjects of the loose plates within 
the cover are well chosen, and the examples of work by 
photogravure excellent. The collotypes are pronounced 
good by American printers, but not superior. There are 
several specimens of three-color collotype printing, and the 
pictures of a kitten by this process, in various poses, is 
remarkably pretty and is interesting. We learn that the 
use of colors in collotype printing is now undergoing 
numerous experiments on both sides of the water, and that 
the progress thus far made has been achieved at a very 
great expenditure of money. This is a subject, however, 
that is receiving more and more attention from collotypers 
who do not intend to be outdone by the half-tone photo- 
engravers. The Bruckmann Company is entitled to great 
credit both for the unique idea of its portfolio advertise- 
ment and for the superior workmanship exhibited by the 
specimens. 

‘““ TOBACCO IN SONG AND STorRyY’”’ is a pretty book com- 
piled by John Baird, Jr., and published by Arthur Gray & 
Co., 98 Maiden Lane, New York. It isa pleasant acquisition 
to the literature of the soothing weed, and in its one hundred 
and twenty-six pages are evidences of wide research through 
all literature. Weventure to reproduce one of the selections 
by John Stanley Gregson: 

“VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 
“Two maiden dames of sixty-twe 
Together long had dwelt; 
Neither, alas! of love so true 
The bitter pang had felt. 
“But age comes on, they say, apace, 
To warn us of our death, 


And wrinkles mar the fairest face — 
At last it stops our breath. 


“One of these dames, tormented sore 
With that curst pang, toothache, 
Was at a loss for such a bore 
What remedy to take. 
**T’ve heard,’ thought she, ‘this ill to cure, 
A pipe is good, they say; 
Well, then, tobacco I’ll endure, 
And smoke the pain away.’ 
“The pipe was lit, the tooth soon well, 
And she retired to rest, 
When then the other ancient belle 
Her spinster maid addressed: 


“** Let me request a favor, pray’ — 
‘I'll do it if I can’ — 
‘Oh! well, then, love, smoke every day, 

You smell so like a man!” 
Bound in thin boards, covered with crushed green chamois 
fiber, giving an appearance of tobacco leaf, and with cover 
stamp in gold, with a tobacco leaf design, the book is quite 
attractive. The book-mark is a cigar ribbon, and there are 
other details giving color to fhe character of the compila- 
tion. 





HE LIKES “THE COLOR PRINTER.” 

I received ‘‘The Color Printer” all right. It is a daisy, 
and I am more than pleased with it. To a pressman or 
printer who desires to keep abreast of the times it is invalu- 
able.—George S. Simons, 17 West Sixth avenue, Emporia, 
Kansas, 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitied makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming biuntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 


From T. L. Turner, Martin, Tennessee: Samples of commercial work ; 
composition fair, presswork could be improved. 

CLARK E. BECKWITH, Ithaca, Michigan: Letter-head, bill-head, etc.; 
neat samples of commercial display work for one who has had so little 
instruction. 

From Hayes Brothers, printers, Philadelphia, a colored cover design for 
Brilliant in coloring and well printed. The design and drawing 
is of the stiff, commercial order, and 
not attractive from merit of itself, 
Here it is in one color. 


a booklet. 





C. Jos. DOHERTY, Niagara Falls, 
New York, knows how to display type 
to good advantage. The samples 
submitted by him are of high grade, 
both in composition and presswork. 


WILLEY & HARMAN, 133 East 
Fifty-sixth street, Chicago, submit 
an artistic business card in black and 
red. White and Blue, a high-school 
journal, is a creditable piece of typog- 
raphy and presswork. 


CHALLINOR, DUNKER & Co. 
send a few samples of commercial 
work, blotters, booklets, etc., the 
composition on which is neat, and 
presswork, especially the two and 
three color printings, very artistic. 


“Ask LEwis AsouT It,” the 
catchword of the Advertisers’ 
Agency, Penn Mutual building, Phil- 
adelphia, is given added publicity by 
means of a posterette, brilliantly col- 
ored and well printed, recently issued. 


Tue Hill Printing Company, 
Eustis, Florida, send us some sam- 
ples of letter, note and bill heads, 
envelopes, etc., set in up-to-date 
styles in some of the newest faces of 
type. The presswork is of good quality. 

From C, A. Perley, Franklinville, New York : Samples of general work. 
The Chandler Bros.’ note-head is neat; the Sunday-school certificate is 
well designed, and the Olean Music School booklet is an artistic production. 

From The Sanderses, 144 Maiden Lane, New York: Several samples of 
general printing, the composition on which is of a high degree of merit. 
The presswork is generally good, but in a few instances could be improved 
upon. 

WILL C. CANTRELL, foreman of the Atlanta Lithographing & Printing 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia, sends some samples of his work. The composi- 
tion shows strength and beauty in display, and the presswork is of fair 
average quality. 

H. C. Gray & Co., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, South Africa, send 
some exceedingly fine samples of printing, both in colors and black. The 
designs are artistic, composition well displayed and nicely balanced, and 
presswork of good quality. 

Joun W. LITTLE & Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island, send a package of 
twelve monthly calendar blotters, ranging from June, 1896, to May, 1897. 
Each is of different design, and all are well and artistically displayed. The 
presswork is good, and colors used brilliant and clean. 

A PACKAGE of general work reaches us from the Woodruff-Dunlap 
Printing Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, the composition on which is well 
displayed in original designs. The presswork is good, and color schemes 
well and artistically planned. All the work has a nicely finished appear- 
ance, 

Joun H. MATTHEWS, with the American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, submits two booklets and a leaflet as samples of 
his work. ‘The design and composition are admirable, and selection of colors 
All are specimens of the highest grade of typo- 














and presswork artistic. 
graphical printing. 
STONECYPHER, Howard street, Omaha, Nebraska, is an original genius. 
He calls himself the ** Printer —and poet — Laureate to their exalted mighti- 
nesses the business men of Omaha.”’ His poetic effusions would frost a 
minstrel show, but his printing is good enough to redeem his bad qualities. 
‘The calendar attached to his card reaches from May, 1897, to April, 1898, and 
the half-tone illustration of Balanced Rock is a good piece of presswork in 
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three colors. He has an up-to-date method about him that should bring him 
plenty of business typographically, even if the poetic department should wilt 
and fade away. 

To HIBBARD PATTERSON, with the Sioux Falls Fourna/, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, we are indebted for some specimens of typography that defy 
description. As it is against our rules to criticise or reproduce specimens 
without the consent of those responsible for them, we must keep our sorrow 
over these examples to ourselves. 

ADAM CRAIG, for many years known as one of Chicago’s job printers, 
and also an advertisement writer of ability, is now engaged on the staff of 
Hide and Leather, and is imparting his ideas in the advertising and mechan- 
ical get-up of that journal. We are in receipt of several samples of his work 
evidencing good taste and judgment. 

Joun E. FANNING, an upholsterer in Norwich, Connecticut, sends his 
business card with a request for criticism. ‘The rule of this paper is to criti- 
cise the work of the producer — the one who created it. We may say, how- 
ever, that the card in question is unusual, being more of the character of a 
book-plate in design. It is a fair piece of work. 

From the Dorsey Printing Company, stationers, Dallas, Texas, come 
several specimens of printing of a very meritorious character. A folder 
showing the exhibits of the company at the Texas State Fair and Dallas 
Exposition, 1894, 1895, 1896, is deserving of special mention. The company 
was awarded the first premium at this exposition. 

R. D, La Mont, Geneva, Alabama, sends a few samples of book and 
commercial work with the statement that “it is done in a county without a 
railroad and thirty miles from the nearest railroad station, and with 
a $525 outfit.”” The work is well done, composition being good and presswork 
fair. The lessons you have learned from THE INLAND PRINTER have been 
well learned, and you need not be ashamed of your productions, 

From Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Limited, Bradford and London, 
England, a large package of photographic stationery, comprising negative 
bags, photograph mounts and envelopes, etc., printed and embossed in the 
latest styles. Their price list is a good example of typography, both in com- 
position and presswork. The large line of novelties manufactured by this 
firm is evidence of the artistic quality of their productions. 

THE advertising of the Boston G/ode is characterized by a belief in cir- 


cularizing. In this form of publicity it is indefatigable, and the clever crea- 


p 








This is the famous Boston Globe man receiving the applause of the 
advertisers who are getting richer and richer by using his columns. The 
cash receipts from sales of The Boston Sunday Globe are more than the cash 
receipts from sales of all the other Boston Sunday newspapers Added % h 
The Boston Daily Globe has a lead of 70,000 over any other Boston daily. 
Use The Globe for local or general trade in Boston or New England. 





tions sent out to advertisers must surely have a good influence, as the Globe 
shows no signs of changing its policy in this respect. We reproduce the 
Globe's latest effort in the circular line. 

THE H. H. Jacobus Company, designers and photo-engravers, 2 West 
Broadway, New York, have favored us with a few of their productions. The 
drawings, both pen-and-ink and wash, show the boldness and delicacy of 
touch of the true artist. The head of a St. Bernard dog, printed in black 
and tint, is a beautiful piece of work, the drawing being so fine as to appear 
to be imbued with life. All the samples are of the highest grade of printing. 

A FEW samples of advertisement stationery gotten out by Wing & Staub, 
Detroit, Michigan, for the Zenner-Raymond Disinfectant Company, of 
Detroit, give evidence that artists in typography and presswork are 
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employed by that firm. Booklets, cards, envelopes, circulars, etc., are all 
printed and finished in the best of up-to-date methods, the designs being 
original and effective. The work reflects credit upon both the printers and 
the company issuing such high-class advertising. 

A SPECIMEN letter-head from Liberty, Texas, has been forwarded as an 
example of the work turned out in competition with “ houses that employ 
skilled and organized labor.’? The outfit of the amateur printer who perpe- 
trated the job appears to have been a hell-box, a piece of blanket and a mal- 
let and planer. If the merchant printer could not have secured this style of 
work, he would have secured a rubber stamp —so there is no competition 
in the end. 

Epw. J. Newcoms, with the firm of Blair & Boatwright, Danville, 
Virginia, sends a poster accompanied by a letter, from which the following 
extract is given: “I notice that you open a poster department, commencing 
with June issue, and as I had printed a poster last month which I had 
received several compliments on, I hasten to send you one for review.”” By 
referring to the poster department in this issue conducted by Percival Pol- 
lard, Mr. Newcomb will see that he is mistaken as to the kind of poster 
intended to be reviewed therein. The sample submitted is a good one of its 
kind, and shows that Mr. Newcomb is capable of making an effective and 
bold announcement in wood type. 

IN the line of souvenir books, ‘‘ The Vanishing Fair,” printed by the 
Thomas Knapp Printing and Binding Company, Chicago, and illustrated by 
W. and C. Ottmann, is an attractive specimen. The poem by H. H. Van 
Meter is accompanied verse by verse by appropriate views of the burning 
Fair and of the other memorable events of Chicago’s historical years, 1893- 
94, which the poem commemorates. The views are well selected and the 
ornamentation artistic. The book is bound in cloth and bears an illuminated 
cover. The edges are gilded. Altogether it makes a very pretty gift book. 
“*Glimpses of Bookmaking” is another of the Knapp Company’s produc- 
tions that is neatly gotten up. It is oblong in shape and is a printer’s album 
of views of the workrooms of this company. 

C.iirF Hunn, the genial, gentlemanly and gracious representative of the 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works, has had a photographer take a full-length 
picture of himself in the attitude of striking a customer for an order for ink, 
except that he usually keeps his hands out of his pockets and removes his hat 
when attempting this. This picture be has had half-toned (and by the way 
it is a good one, neatly hand-tooled) and printed on a 9 by 11 card, with tinted 
background. Below is the inscription in his own handwriting : ‘* How about 
using Buffalo Inks? Yours truly, Cliff Hunn.” It is a good ad., and will be 
appreciated by Cliff's customers. Everyone declares the likeness perfect, 
even to the creases in the pants. We suppose it was printed with “‘ Buffalo 
Black,” but the card does not say so. 

RECENT specimens from the Photo-Colortype Company, 87-91 Plymouth 
Place, Chicago, indicate that this firm has made great strides in the three- 
color process work, and the specimens submitted are certainly wonderful in 
many respects. It seems possible to make faithful reproductions from 
almost any colored objects, oil paintings, water-color sketches, lithographs, 
carpets, oilcloths, curtains, plush robes, fancy marble or onyx, dresses, 
horse blankets, clocks, or any figures that are needed to illustrate cata- 
logues requiring color to give them effectiveness. Among the samples 
submitted is a catalogue of L. C. Chase & Co., makers of plush robes. 
Not only are the designs perfect imitations of the originals, but the 
coloring is extremely natural. Another of their catalogues is that of the 
Konnark wheel, the illustrations in this being by the three-color process, 
showing the wheels exactly as they appear, with the different enamelings 
and stripings. The samples of the onyx specimen, the pointer dog, and lamp 
globes, are especially attractive and true to life, and show better than any of 
the others what remarkable effects can be produced with three-color prints. 
The frontispiece in our May number was the work of this firm, and will give 
an idea of one of the many pictures capable of being reproduced by this 
process. We hope to show other examples later on. One of the latest 
productions of this firm is a souvenir of the Tennessee Centennial and 
International Exposition at Nashville, Tennessee. The illustrations of the 
buildings and grounds are reproductions in imitation of water color, printed 
on fine-grained paper in delicate colors, making a veritable work of art 
worth preserving for future reference. 

Tuat the industrial arts in many cases merge into the fine arts is 
signally instanced in the superb catalogue of the American Radiator Com- 
pany, Chicago. Everything combined to make this possible. The subject 
matter lent itself easily to artistic arrangement, the audience, consisting for 
the most part of architects, was appreciative, and the publishers demanded 
superior work. The printers—The Henry O. Shepard Company — have 
spared no pains to produce a specimen of the typographical art that would 
be a distinct credit to the craft. The illustrations, type matter, paper and 
binding stand for the best workmanship. The half-tone and steel engravings 
are of remarkably fine finish, and illustrate as no other processes could the 
extensive plant of this company, and the many graceful forms of radiators 
it manufactures. As to the other details, we can do no better than quote 
from a very full and well-written review that recently appeared in Domestic 
Engineering under the heading, *‘ A Work of Art’: 

“Each of its two hundred pages, from its handsome title-page to the 
closing index, is a study in effective arrangement, composition and press- 
work. Size of the pages is 94 by 12% inches. From the very simplicity, 
clearness and dignity of its full type pages, uniform but varied, with their 
wide-margined, highly calendered and specially made paper, the volume will 
long retain its freshness and interest as the embodiment of fine catalogue- 
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The binding of the catalogue is strikingly new in treatment, and 
is a work of art in itself. The covers are of a golden shade of tufted linen, 
thickly padded, giving the volume a tone of richness. The backbone is of a 
yellow shade of leather, matching the linen of the covers, and in the manner 
of forming the hinge is displayed a specially skillful piece of workmanship. 
The front cover bears directly above the middle center the single title-word 
‘ Radiators,’ stamped in gold leaf, and on the reverse cover appears the 
company’s monogram. ‘The top edge of the book is gilded. ‘The whole effect 
is that of a richly bound gift book rather than that of a commercial cata- 
logue.”’ The leading commercial houses are coming to recognize that the 
better the printed literature they issue the greater will be the credit to 
themselves and the more favorable the comment excited among the parties 
they wish to interest. 


making. 


CALENDAR BLOTTERS. 


An increasing number of these monthly visitors attest the value of the 
blotter as an advertising medium. During the past month we have received 
the following, deserving of special mention : 

Hicks, Opera House Block, Berlin, Wisconsin: Neatly designed and 
artistic specimen of printing. Wright, ‘ Electric’? printer, Buffalo, New 
York: Attractive design, with package of flower seeds attached and a little 
story commencing ‘‘ Now is the seed time,’ and winding up with the state- 
ment that the golden harvest may be secured by depositing orders for print- 
ing with Wright. Pierson, printer, Flint, Michigan, has a three-color half- 
tone pansy printed on his blotter, which is attractively designed and very 
well printed. Pointer Printing Works, Miamiville, Ohio, issue a plain but 
attractive blotter, the reading matter on which is straight to the point. 
John T. Palmer, Race street, Philadelphia, has always issued very artistic 
blotters, and his May blotter is no exception to the rule, being a delicate 
piece of typography. Charles Collier, Shreve, Ohio, has sent out a neat blot- 
ter in two colors, well displayed and finely printed. Wild & Stevens, 
printers’ roller manufacturers, Congress street, Boston, Massachusetts, have 
issued a blotter on which lilies of the valley cover the background, printed in 
green on white stock, giving a pleasing effect. The Fremont (Neb.) 7rziune 
is not behind in the race, but has an attractively printed two-color blotter to 
contribute to the pile. ‘‘ There are Others ’’— one of which is that sent out by 
Chase Brothers, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, with the quoted words dis- 
played in bold relief, besides other reading matter of interest to their patrons. 
“If you pay more than we charge, you pay too much,” is the most prominent 
feature on a blotter issued by the Merchants’ Printing Company, Seattle, 
Washington ; the composition and presswork are both first-class. H. C. 
Porter, Ancram, New York, makes a bold display on a blotter, and a few 
samples of general work accompanying it are of a good class of composition 
and presswork. 





TRADE NOTES. 

THE Chicago Electrotype and Stereotype Company is 
now in the Lakeside Press building, in Plymouth place. 

THE Williamson-Haffner Engraving Company, of Den- 
ver, Colorado, suffered a considerable loss by fire recently. 

THE J. W. O'Bannon Company have removed their book- 
binders’ supply business from 72 to 74 Duane street, New 
York City. 

W. L. WELLS, artist and illustrator, has removed from 
the Boyce building to the Rand-McNally building, 160 
Adams street, Chicago. 

J. M. Huser, manufacturer of inks and colors, has 
removed his office from 239 Front street to 275 Water 
street, New York City. 

THE J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago, have in- 
creased their office space, the city and country departments 
having been placed in separate rooms. 

Krart & STERN, publishers of the National Odd Fellow, 
and general printers, Washington street, Buffalo, have dis- 
solved partnership. J.C. V. Kraft continues the business. 

A COMPANY has been formed in New Jersey for making 
paper from cornstalks. Packing for armor plate and a 
cattle food, as well as paper pulp, is to be made from the 
stalks by this company. 

AFTER being located for a period of thirty-six years at 
54 and 56 Duane street, New York City, Messrs. H. Griffin 
& Sons, dealers in bookbinders’ supplies, have removed to 
more commodious quarters at 75 and 77 Duane street. 

THE builders of the Cox type-perfecting newspaper and 
book presses seem to depend more upon statements made by 
the users of the presses to advertise their machinery than 
upon statements made by themselves. The catalogue 
recently issued by them gives opinions of a great many 
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publishers who have their machines in constant use. The 
catalogue fully describes their improved newspaper press 
which delivers 5,000 perfected papers per hour of either 
four, six, seven, or eight pages. 

ELGIN, Illinois, boasts of having in her midst an inventor 
of a new printing press. Mr. Frank Tuttle, of that city, 
has built and designed from his own patents a two-color 
web press that is found to be just the thing for show-biil 
printing. 

F. L. MONTAGUE & Co. moved, May 1, to 30 Reade street, 
New York, where they have secured a large showroom for 
their increased line of machinery. Their list contains 
almost everything in way of machinery used by printers 
and bookbinders. 

Corsittr & BURNHAM, railway printers, Chicago, 
announce their removal to 76-82 Sherman street, telephone 
270 Harrison, by a unique blotter bearing the portraits of 
John Sherman, Secretary of State, and Carter H. Harrison, 
Mayor of Chicago. 

THE ‘‘ Five Salesmen with but a Single Order ”’ cut that 
appeared on page 549 of the February issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is being effectively used in current advertising. 
Mr. P. I. Jonson, the New York manufacturer, makes it tell 
a bright ‘‘ad.”’ story in Printer’s Ink. 


NEw machines are being added to the Wunsey Magazine 
plant for cutting leaves at their edges while being folded. 
This is to obviate cutting with trimming machines, which 
often cut so close or unevenly as to leave irregular margins 
and make the magazine unfit for binding. 


W. D. MESSINGER, the Chicago paper merchant, has the 
sympathy of his many friends in the loss by death of his 
son, Ralph D. Messinger. He was a young man of promise, 
a student at Amherst College, from which he would have 
graduated this year to enter into partnership with his 
father. 

THE old Pittsfield (Mass.) Journal Publishing Company 
has been reorganized and is now under the management of 
an able trio— Mr. Ward Lewis, who was one of the owners 
of the old company; Mr. George T. Denny, a practical job 
printer of wide experience, and Mr. F. M. Miller, who is to 
look after the advertising and business affairs. 


E. H. WIMPFHEIMER, of the well-known ink house of 
Jaenecke Brothers & Fr. Schneeman, New York City, has 
sailed for Europe, where he will remain until July, for 
health and recreation. On his return he will make an 
extended trip through the West, calling upon his numerous 
friends, who are always glad to see him. 


THE bill to prohibit inmates of the New York State penal 
institutions from doing printing for other than their own 
public institutions, failed of passage. The New York 
printers will now use ‘‘moral suasion”’ with the State 
Prison Commission not to go into the printing business on 
an extensive scale, but to confine the output to the prisons. 


THE Benton-Waldo branch of the American Type Foun- 
ders’ Company, heretofore located at 89 Huron street, Mil- 
waukee, has been removed to 376 Milwaukee street. The 
branch will not carry type or printers’ material in stock, 
but simply operatethe electrotyping plant. Orders formerly 
sent to Milwaukee should be addressed to the Company at 
141 Monroe street, Chicago, or to the Minneapolis House, 24 
First street, South. The Omaha branch was discontinued 
in April, and the stock transferred to the Chicago and 
Kansas City branches. 

Tue Thomas Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, will 
begin to operate a large manufacturing and printing plant 
in North Chicago about June 1. The company was the suc- 


cessful bidder on United States meat inspection tags, the 
contract calling for 100,000,000 tags in the next four years. 
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The company also has the contract for paraffining all the 
paper which the Government uses for postage stamps. The 
works in North Chicago will give steady employment to five 
hundred hands. Hitherto this work has been done at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

VERCAMP, PORTER & Co. have just installed a battery of 
Mergenthaler linotypes at 296 and 298 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, to do high-grade book and magazine work. They have 
the very latest models, equipped with adjustable molds, 
modern faces, etc., and announce that perfect work will be 
turned out at short notice. Mr. G. H. Vercamp has been 
the foreman of a large linotype office and is a job printer of 
known ability and taste. Mr. A. S. Porter has been for 
about two years selling linotypes in Chicago and the West, 
and the firm have already secured a good line of business.7/ 

THE Albany (N. Y.) Journal says that in a short time the 
plant of the Rock City Falls Paper Company will be opened 
for the purpose of an experimental test in making a paper 
‘hat entirely resists the action of water. This is made by a 
secret process known only to its inventor, a man named 
Newman. The paper has already been made, but it is a 
question whether it can be manufactured at a cheap enough 
price and in sufficient quantities for the market. The paper 
is fiberless, and it cannot be injured by water. It can be 
washed like cloth, and yet will retain marks made upon it 
withink. After being wet, it dries off like a piece of rubber. 
The paper can be made of any desired thickness. Its con- 
tact with water only seems to toughen it. The paper will be 
a valuable thing for legal and other purposes. 

AT the banquet held by the publishers, booksellers and 
stationers the latter part of April at the Athletic Association 
building, Chicago, speeches were made by P. F. Pettibone, , 
Opie Read, and George Ade (author of ‘‘Stories of the 
Streets and Town,”’ in the Chicago Record). William F. 
Zimmerman, of A. C. McClurg & Co., delivered an able 
address on ‘‘ The Bookseller and His Duty to the Public.’’ 
The evening was enjoyably spent. A permanent organiza- 
tion was formed for the purpose of bettering the conditions 
of trade and promoting acquaintance, and the official name 
is to be the ‘‘ Booksellers’, Publishers’ and Stationers’ 
Association of Chicago.’’ The officers elected were: P. F. 
Pettibone, president; Andrew McNally, first vice-presi- 
dent; Fred B. Smith, second vice-president; G. W. Ford, 
secretary; O. D. Erwin, treasurer. Executive Committee — 
R. K. Smith, G. W. Cone, B. E. Pike, Robert Foresman and 
T. S. Denison. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
his journal. 








THE superiority of Tarcolin as a cleaner of rollers, type 
and cuts is becoming generally recognized. The manufac- 
turers, the Delete Chemical Company, 126 William street, 
New York, speak in a very convincing way in another 
column of its various points of excellence and of the 
economy of using it. Insurance companies are also recom- 
mending it in their own interest. 





THERE IS A GREAT DIFFERENCE 
In lever paper cutters. Everything depends upon correct 
principles applied to the leverage. If the leverage is poor, 
the cutting is hard; sometimes the down cut is easy enough, 
but it requires far too much man-power to get the lever 
back — that’s the commonest fault. The cut and return of 
the knife is the easiest on the Peerless Gem Paper Cutters, 
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because the makers have hit the principle of leverage just 


right. ‘‘Give me a fulcrum, and witha lever I’ll move the 
earth.’’ Well, they get a fulcrum which aids the paper cut- 
ter. In other respects — strength, depth and thickness of 


knife, gauges, etc.— these cutters are ahead of any other 
line now made. The sizes are: 23, 25,30 and 32 inch. The 
net selling prices are as low as asked for inferior cutters, 
because more of the Peerless Gem Cutters are made than 
of any other kind, and consequently the cost of making 
is minimized. These cutters are for sale at all branches of 
the American Type Founders’ Company. Send for hand- 
some two-color descriptive circular. 





GALLEYS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 

The all-brass riveted galley introduced as a substitute for 
the old-style wood-rim galley by Golding & Co. is something 
that every newspaper office should be on familiar terms 
with. It is light, convenient to handle, and very strong. 
Made in all regular sizes. Write to Golding & Co., Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, for prices and dis- 


counts. Special terms will be made on quantity orders. 





A CARLOAD OF HERCULES ENGINES. 

The accompanying carload of ‘‘ Hercules’? 2% horse- 
power special gas and gasoline engines, built especially for 
printers, for the American Type Founders’ Company, Chi- 
cago, are the best, most economical and practically noiseless 
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AMERICA 
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CHICAGO. ILL. 


CARLOAD OF HERCULES ENGINES 


FROM HERCULES GAS ENGINE WORKS. SAN FRANCISCO Cat. 





engines known to the trade. Printers and others needing a 
clean, safe, economical power will do well to investigate the 
‘*Hercules.’’ The Hercules Gas Engine Works also build 
engines from 2 to 200 horse-power for hoisting, pumping 
and all stationary and marine purposes. 





RULED HEADINGS FOR PRINTERS. 

The sample book of ruled headings just issued by the 
Whiting Paper Company, Chicago, successfully solves the 
problem of how to arrange sample sheets of varying sizes in 
a convenient manner for reference. There are altogether 
about seventy-five varieties of heading papers exhibited in 
about half as many different shapes, carefully classified and 
separately labeled. For the printer it will prove an exceed- 
ingly useful little compendium of letter and statement head 


papers. 





A NEW AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTER. 

The Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, New York, always 
progressive, have scored a distinct advance in the art of cut- 
ting paper in their new automatic clamp cutter which is 
illustrated on another page. The method of clamping is sim- 
plicity itself, and is protected by patents issued January 12, 
1897. An ingenious device for instantly varying the ciamp- 
ing pressure for different classes of work is one of the inter- 
esting points about this machine. The work is all clamped 
before cut, consequently the pile cannot draw, pressure is 
released instantly after cut, and clamp rises free. Less 
power is therefore required to operate machine. The knife 


is operated bythe reliable Brown & Carver crank motion, 


and never cuts below into stick, nor falls short. The results 
from machines in operation have more than fulfilled the 
expectations of the makers. Among users of the automatic 
clamp Brown & Carver cutters are The Platner & Porter 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Unionville, Connecticut ; 
Hallowell & West, Philadelphia ; George McKibben, New 
York ; Buswell Company, San Francisco; Christian Broth- 
ers, Montreal; M. R. O. Laughlin Company, New York. 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Among well-known concerns who have purchased large 
Seybold cutters during the past month are: Philip Hano, 
New York City; New York Blank Book Company, New 
York City ; J. C. Parker, Louisville, Ky.; News Publishing 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va.; Springfield Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass.; The Werner Company, Akron, 
Ohio; Gospel Trumpet Publishing Company, Grand Junc- 
tion, Mich.; J. S. Wesby & Sons, Worcester, Mass.; Garden 
City Stationery Company, Elkhart, Ind. (2); William H. 
Gandey, Lambertville, N. J.; J. C. Winship Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; The Morning News, Savannah, Ga.; Sullivan & 
Mahan, Indianapolis, Ind.; Carthage Tissue Paper Mills, 
Carthage, N. Y. (2); Mewspaperdom, New York City; Con- 
solidated Paper Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Agawam Paper 
Company, Mittineague, Mass.; Nekoosa Paper Company, 
Nekoosa, Wis.; W. L. Bell & Co., Kansas City, Mo.; J. W. 
Sefton Manufacturing Company, Anderson, Ind.; Champion 
Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, a third machine. 
They also report large sales in their other lines of machin- 
ery and a good European trade. One of their latest 44-inch 
‘* Monarch ” Paper Cutters will be run in Machinery Hall 
at Nashville by the Foster & Webb Company. 





AN ENCOMIUM FROM AUBURN, N. Y. 


‘* As there is not a better made, stiller running or longer 
lived press on the market, these points need no notice. Let 
me emphasize this one feature and I must close, Its distri- 
bution is simply perfect. I can lay any amount of color in 
light or heavy lines on any surface and get results I had 
supposed impossible. The Gally Universal is far, far ahead 
in this respect of any quarto press built, In all other 
respects I believe it the equal of the best.”’ 

JAMES W. BURROUGHS. 

AUBURN, N. Y., May 13, 1897. 


(The Gally Universal press is for sale at all branches of the American 
Type Founders’ Company. See addresses in Directory, page 363. | 





A TEN-YEAR-OLD BOY TURNS IT. 

Country printers are always interested in whatever will 
save time, lighten labor and increase their income. Here is 
an unsolicited letter that will answer a good many inqui- 
PIES : 

‘*GENTLEMEN,— The Ideal Press has just arrived, and is 
a decided success. I put a ten-year-old boy on a stool toturn 
the crank this morning, and a girl who never did such a 
thing before put on and took off the papers. We did the 
work in an hour and a half, and I am satisfied that in a few 
weeks an hour will suffice. It generally took us three hours 
and a half with the Washington press, and it was almighty 
hard work. Respectfully, 

““JAMES L. LORING, Dallas Center, Iowa.”’ 





MONOGRAM STATIONERY. 
We call attention to the special offer of William Freund 
& Sons advertised by them this month. The price they are 
making for embossing with any commercial or other design 
the two and five quire boxes of papers is phenomenally low. 
This house has a high reputation for the excellence and 
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elegance of its work, and whatever it may turn out is sure 
to be above rather than below the standard. We learn that 
with a force of over thirty-five, their engraving and printing 
department still has to work overtime to keep up with the 
orders in artistic engraving and embossing. Mr. Freund 
informs us that he recently received a request for samples 
from Johannesburg, South Africa. Good goods and a good 
advertising medium like THE INLAND PRINTER awaken 
interest wherever they go. 





ST. LOUIS ORDERS A CARLOAD ALSO. 

The American Type Founders’ Company, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, have decided that the ‘‘ Hercules’’ 2% horse- 
power Special is the best engine built for printers and 
others needing a safe and economical power. They have 
just received a carload of these 24 horse-power ‘“‘ Hercules”’ 
Special engines, and are ready to quote special prices and 
terms to the trade. We would advise all printers needing 
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power, or those using steam or other power, to investigate 
the ‘‘Hercules’’ Special. It is clean, safe, sure and reli- 
able; the latest, the best, most economical and cheapest 
engine on the market. It is fully guaranteed. ‘‘ Hercules” 
engines are also built in all styles and sizes, from 2 to 200 
horse-power, and aré sold all over the United States, Mex- 
ico, Central America, China, Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand for stationary and marine purposes. 





A MODERN CYCLE PLANT. 

In the olden time it took a big horse to capture the walled 
town of Troy. The tables are turned now. The wheel has 
vanquished the horse and is fast transforming all modern 
life. It was with something of the feeling that we were to 
look inside of a modern Trojan horse that we walked into 
the factory of the Gladiator Cycle Company, Chicago, the 
other day, and we are happy to state that the management 
placed every facility at command for a careful study of the 
internal organs and anatomy of the works. Mr. Fred Stam- 
baugh, their genial representative, kindly put his services 
at our disposal and acted as escort and guide. 

‘‘Here is the tool room,’ said he. ‘‘It is the Alpha in 
the series of processes we are about to see. It is probably 
the most important room in the whole establishment, for it 
contains the tools and patterns used in making all our 
wheels. Those few workmen there are our highest paid 
employes and are now evolving the new ideas and plans 
that will be incorporated into our 1898 wheel.’’ It was a 
surprise to us to learn that the 1898 wheel had already been 
put on the stays, when the season of 1897 is now at its 
height. This is one illustration of how far the passion for 
perfection will be carried, but it would seem as though the 
Gladiator bicycle must before long reach the acme of excel- 
lence as a finished mechanism. 

The remainder of the basement was filled with compli- 
cated and massive lathes and machines, ranged in serried 
ranks and each obedient to the slightest impulse of the 
attendant skilled machinists. Here $40,000 in machinery 


is turning out the bits of steel that give the elastic and 
powerful frame of the bicycle. 


Some of the machines swal- 


low a long round bar of crucible spring steel, take a bite 
here and there, and after thorough mastication under a 
steady stream of oil, spit out a shiny threaded nut, a cone 
cup, or some other essential part. Another takes a solid 
piece of drop forging and bores out its vitals in three or four 
directions, turning out a completed hub, in which are fitted 
the Mannesmann seamless tubing that forms the frame. 
Some of the machines are automatic and do their work with- 
out inspection or attention, and, as if endowed with a brain 
of their own, know just when they have done enough trim- 
ming in one direction or another, and just when to sever the 
finished piece from the crude bar. 

The brazing and filing departments on the second floor 
are quite as interesting. The diamond frame is a creation 
of the brazing room. Here, under the hottest kind of a Bun- 
sen flame, the tubing is welded into the joints of the hubs 
and corner pieces so that after ‘‘ passing the ordeal by fire 
it comes out as one solid piece,”’ ‘‘ warranted not to crack at 
the joints.’’ The unpainted frame now goes into the hands 
of the filer, who holds it firmly against his rapidly revolv- 
ing emery wheel, which, throwing off a beautiful train of 
sparks, burnishes and brightens the black steel. Now it is 
put in the vat of chemicals and a layer of shiny copper is 
deposited over its surface. It is now held under a wheel of 
softer material, usually walrus hide, and is scoured and 
prepared for the nickeling coat which is deposited in 
another tub. The final ‘‘ buffing,’’ as it is called, is given 
under a wheel covered with Spanish felt. 

We were interested to note that the cups and hubs were 
trimmed after the parts had been brazed to the frames. 
This, of course, gives greater trueness to each individual 
wheel, especially in its running parts. It is unusual in 
cycle manufacture, as customarily the parts are trimmed 
separately before being added to the frame and conse- 
quently they cannot be fitted with the same precision. 

The finishing touches are all given on the top floor. As 
careful attention to the painting and enameling is given to a 
Gladiator bicycle as to the finely finished sides of a new 
buggy. Three separate coats of paint and varnish are 
given it, and a thorough baking and rubbing with pumice 
between each coat. Only in this way does it gain that 
luster that makes it such a handsome wheel. 

Finally our guide leads us into the assembling room, 
where all the pieces, little and big, are gathered from this 
part of the factory or that. For our benefit he begins to 
enumerate the thousand or more parts that go to make up 
the complete bicycle. Beginning with the bars and stand- 
ard he boxes the compass with a rapidity that exhibits the 
bewildering complexity of pieces and at the same time his 
own intimate acquaintance with the business. When all 
the parts have been organized into a completed whole and 
take on the semblance of the living wheel, it has yet to pass 
the muster of the final inspector who tries each portion 
under his special tests, and rejects anything that may inter- 
fere with the reputation of the wheel for soundness and 
perfectness. 

We walk through the shipping rooms and examine the 
crated wheels about to start on their journey to many 
diverse lands and people. We are told the average output 
of the house is 135 a day during the busy season, although 
on occasions a carload of 300 wheels represented a 
** scorch.”’ 

The tour impressed us with the great order and the 
remarkable ingenuity required to successfully establish 
and maintain such a plant as this. Only far-sighted man- 
agement, which invests liberally in good tools and in expert 
workmen, can hope to compete in the great bicycle market, 
and eternal vigilance in introducing new improvements 
such as have made the Gladiator cycle a prime favorite with 
those who are on the lookout for good points in their steed 
is evidently the price that must be paid for success. 
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GEORGE E. SANBORN. 

No name is more familiar to the printers and bookbinders 
of this country, and of many foreign countries, than that of 
Sanborn. For more than forty years it has been before the 
trade as attached to machinery of the highest quality of 
manufacture, as well as that most 
peculiarly adapted to the require- 
ments of the users. To the per- 
sistent and untiring efforts of the 
late George H. Sanborn, the founder 
of the firm of George H. Sanborn & 
Sons, is largely due the extended 
reputation gained by the Sanborn 
machinery. This reputation has 
since been further maintained by 
George E. Sanborn and H. L. Sanborn, the sons of George 
H. Sanborn. In January last occurred the death of H. L. 
Sanborn, leaving George E. the only survivor of this well- 
known firm. More than twenty-five years ago the Standard 
Machinery Company, of Mystic, Connecticut, began to build 
machinery for the Sanborns and there is no plant in the 
country better adapted to work of this class. The excel- 
lence of the machines built by this company is attested by 
thousands of the members of the printing and kindred lines 
of business. Mr. George E. Sanborn, whose picture 
appears at the head of this article, has been, since the early 
part of 1879, the representative of his firm in the West. He 
is a gentleman of unquestioned ability and in whose most 
extended acquaintance are to be numbered friends almost 
without limit. The old contract of his firm with the 
Standard Machinery Company having lately been mutually 
and agreeably terminated, he advantageously disposed of 
the interest of the firm to the company and accepted the 
position of sole western agent for them, with location in 
Chicago. (Location to be announced.) 

This company are already enhancing the value of their 
plant by the introduction of the very latest improved tools 
and by the most advanced methods of manufacture. Among 
the new machines-now under construction, and for which 
orders are being received, is the ‘‘ Mystic”’ self-clamping 
paper-cutting machine, and the ‘‘ Niagara’’ paper-feeding 
machine. A full and complete line of the celebrated San- 
born machines will continue to be built and carried in stock. 
The sole eastern agent for the company is Mr. Frank L. 
Montague, of the late firm of Montague & Fuller, located at 
30 Reade street, New York. A stock of machines, and parts 
for same, will be on hand at all times at the two agencies. 

Besides representing the Standard Machinery Company, 
Mr. Sanborn will also act as the sole western agent for F. L. 
Montague & Co., New York. This firm are manufacturers 
and extensive dealers in the ‘specialty ’’ line, which has 
always proved of profit to both buyer and seller. Among 
the machines offered by this firm are the Elliott stitching 
and tying machine, wire stitchers and wire, paper-folding 
machine, blank book folding and counting machine, paging 
and numbering machine, bundling machine, ruling machine, 
etc. 

Mr. Sanborn is to be congratulated upon having allied 
himself with two such progressive concerns and we predict 
success of the first order. These are days of combination 
of capital and concentration of effort, and it is the act of 
wisdom to read the times aright. 








MONEY IN IMITATING TYPE-WRITTEN LETTERS. 

The most complete selection of typewriter faces is made 
by the American Type Founders’ Company, which has issued 
a pamphlet showing all its makes, including type to match 
Remington, Smith Premier, Yost, Caligraph, Hammond, 
Earle and other machines. Send to nearest branch for 


copy. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ‘* Situations Wanted” department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken, 
and cash to accompany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 
1st of each month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received 
later than the 23d of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, 
if desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. o advertisement of less than two 
lines accepted 








BOOKS. 


BOOK FOR PRINTERS—‘ The Practical Printer,’’ 

200 pages, $1; ‘‘ Printer’s List of Prices” and four other books; sold by 
all type founders; write for circulars. H. G. BISHOP, Oneonta, N. Y. 
FMBossING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a a 

concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We have a 
few copies of this pamphlet which we will send postpaid on receipt of 10 
cents. Former price $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 














RINTERS’ Book of Recipes contains zinc etching, stereo- 
typing, chalk plate, gold-leaf printing, printers’ rollers, how to work 
half-tones and three-color half-tones, and twenty-five other valuable recipes. 
Price, 50 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. W. SWARTZ, Goshen, Ind. 


UBLISHING FOR PROFIT” has illustrated plans and 
diagrams, and full practical working instructions for arranging every 
department of a newspaper composing room. Worth $50 to any publisher ; 
costs 50 cents. DEARING, American Type Founders’ Co., Portland, Ore. 


FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 


wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. “*S 23,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 

















HELP WANTED. 
WANTED —A man familiar with the chemistry and work- 


ing of printing inks for position of traveling salesman. Apply to 
GOLDING & CO., Fort-Hill square, Boston, Mass. 








(ANTED — An all- round newspaper man and practical 
printer, who is also an Odd Fellow, to take an active interest with the 
= in extending the business of a well established country office. 
?ublish two papers — local and State paper. Must possess editorial ability, 
and not afraid of work. Steady position to right man on salary and per- 
centage. Address, stating experience and salary expected, “*S 21,’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. 
WANTED— Up-to- -date, artistic job printer a: as s foreman in 
an up-to-date office. References required. Send samples of work with 
application. DANCE BROS. CO., Danville, Va. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
CARTOONIST desires position; good on portraits and 


can also cover assignments. Samples submitted. ‘* ARTIST,” Box 
138, Harrisburg, Pa 


OB PRINTER — Methodical foreman (union), systematic 
newspaper manager, wants a situation in South or West. References. 
“Ss 16,” INLAND PRINTER. 

















ROOFREADER — 15 years’ practical e2 experience in every 
branch of printing, German scholar, fair knowledge of French and 
classics, seeks change. For particulars address ** S 17,” INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED — By cylinder pressman, familiar 
with any make of press and every class of work. Competent to take 
charge of small pressroom. Eastern cities preferred. ‘“*S 12,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 


STRICTLY SOBER, reliable, neat and rapid young (22) 
compositor of 444 years’ experience wants change of position. ‘S 14,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 











WANTED — By a boy seventeen years old, a position in 
some good reliable job or newspaper office. Have had some experience; 
do not set as fast as some, but can set the cleanest proof of anyone in the 
Hawkeye State. Can furnish good recommendations. Would like to put in 

a year or so in a job office. CHARLES H. DOAM, Delmar, Iowa. 


WANTED — Practical printer and newspaper man desires 

a position as local editor and solicitor for advertising, jobwork and sub- 
scriptions on good daily or weekly on Pacific Coast— Oregon or California 
preferred. Or would lease a good p lant with privilege of buying. Refer- 
ences given and exchanged. | 13,5 INLAND Printer. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—A good outfit for a country 
newspaper and job office in a town of 3, pA inhabitants in East Tennes- 
> Box 65, Rockwood, Tenn. 
OR SALE—A modern job plant, catabliahed eight years. 
Late type faces, power, new presses, new cutter; doing a good business; 
will invoice $3,000. Loca in eastern Nebraska, in a Missouri river town; 
population, 13,000. Part cash, balance on time, or will sell half interest to 

good job printer. Address ad 15, sia INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Controlling interest in well- established, 
thoroughly up-to-date job office commanding cream of trade in a Connec- 
ticut city of 40,000; inventories $3,500. Contains 300 fonts of the most desirable 
type-faces, including Jenson, Bradley, Iroquois, etc. A bargain for cash, or 
on reasonable terms for time from right party. ‘‘S 20," INLAND PRINTER. 








see. For further particulars, address “Cc. F.S 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
FOR SALE— Cheap, monthly dairy and farm journal. 


health, cause. “S19,” INLAND PRINTER. 





Ill- 





OR SALE~—lIn prosperous Denver, Colorado, at a great 

sacrifice, on account of ill-health, complete book and job office; cylinder 

and platen presses; music type, modern job faces. Allin first-class condi- 
tion. Established custom. ‘S 10,” INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE — Job printing outfit in splendid condition. 
Equipped for six-column folio paper. Inventories, $1,300. For particu- 
lars address WILLIAM G. WISEMAN, Thompsonville, Conn. 


FoR SALE — One of the best weekly papers in the South- 

west. Official paper of the county. This business will bear investiga- 
tion, as there are few such openings for the practical printer of limited 
means. For particulars address ** s 18, »” INLAND PRINTER. 











FoR, SALE — Profitable republican weekly newspaper in 
a county seat in Montana; $1,650. For particulars address ‘* BOX 382,” 
Helena, Mont. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY for thorough printer with $5,000 
capital, to take inside management of large office handling finest grade 
of work; 12 presses and 50 people—doing a large business and making 
money. Highest reference required and given. The right man is more 
essential than the money, and no use to apply unless capable of handling 
highest class of work. ‘Thorough investigation courted, and good reasons 
given for the change contemplated. “3s 22,” INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


ANTED — Colt’s Armory or Gally Universal presses. 
LOCK BOX 19, Wyalusing, Pa. 


| WANT TO BUY A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND 
job plant within 200 miles of Chicago. “S11,” INLAND PRINTER. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
CHEAP PERFORATOR—Will perforate or score while 


printing. Does not ink sheet nor cut rollers. Easily attached. $10 for 
ten ae Send for circular and testimonials. H. G. BISHOP, Oneonta, 
N. 



































ALBERT HALLETT PROCESS for perfectly imitating 

typewriter letters—embraces basic principle of —— therefore 
other methods are spurious. Fully protected by valid U.S. patents. Exclu- 
sive perpetual rights granted. ALBERT HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


AUL-COPIED EFFECT assimilated typewriter letters are 

produced by the Adamson ae. Exclusive city rights backed by all 
the patents. On the lease or ro A , Send for circulars and samples 
of the work. ADAMSON TY ITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transfer- 

ring and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
uickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost 
very trifling. Price of process $1. Nothing held back to ¥ pw more money 
from you. All material costs, at a a drug store, about 75 cents. It is no 
fake. I have a barrel of unsolici testinenial letters; intelligent boys 
make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and 
—s —— process inciuded free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagers- 
town, Ind. 


HALK ENGRAVING PLATES—We make the ‘“ Bell”’ 

standard plates. Positively no infringement. Anti-monopoly prices; 

ask us about them. Old plates recoated, % cent an inch, THE HIRD 
MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


(CHALK PLATES RECOATED, % cent an inch. Write 
for circular. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MBOSSING DIES and Burbank’s Embossing Composi- 
tion. Send for samples and price list. BURBANK ENGRAVING 
COMPANY, 683 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


AGE STICK — For “‘ making up”’ pages of books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, briefs, etc. It can be set to any number of ems, and 
when set will not slip. One stick can be used for any size page. It is what 
the ** make-up ” man has been looking for. After trying it 
use it. Price, nickeled, No. 1 (50 ems long), $1.50; No. 2 (7. 
A. G. ALRICH, Lawrence, Kan. 


POTTER JOB STEREOTYPING OUTFIT- - Practical, 
easy to operate, process entirely new, type always cold, —? for 
large job offices. It does the work and is a money maker. Book free. B. 
CUR 1S, general selling agent, 134 Leonard street, New York. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché. ‘and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, uires no pasting of tissue and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15. Also, White-on- 
Black and Granotype Engraving Processes; plates cast like stereotypes 
from drawings made on cardboard. The easiest of all engraving processes ; 
$5 for both, including material. Book a of above sent on — 
of $1. Circulars and samples for stamps. NRY KAHRS, 240 Eas 
Thirty-third street, New York. 


[THE TYPEWRITER PRESS—A money-making specialty. 
ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 


Prouty Electro-Gasoline Engine. 


100 Engines for Printers at 
ONE-HALF THE OLD PRICES 
for 60 days. 


THE PROUTY CO. 








are easily and 











ems long), $2. 














79 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


ou will always ° 
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JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS, 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETC. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LIONEL MOSES, importer, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES L. STURTEVANT, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


United States and Foreign eg Trade-Marks and Copyrights, 
Searches, Investigations and Litigati Patent business exclusively. 


Offices: ATLANTIC BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Gasoline Engines 


The Most Reliable and Cheapest 
for Printers. 


No Engineer; no attention required. Catalogue free. 


THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















Macersee> Bicycle Editions! 


Last year we issued a” series of cuts to illustrate a 
Bicycle Edition. They proved es 
popular; — of publishers found a 
edition o 8 kind readily yield. 
ed $50 0 $300 profit Our 1897 
line is now ready. A larger num- 
ber and more attractive features 
than heretofore. Wake up! Get 
something out of this bicycle 
furor! Prices and full informa- 


’* tion FREE. Address j 
Harper Hilustrating Syndicate, Columbus, oO. 














THE BACKUS casotine ENGINES 
GASOLINE e 
Simplest and best. Has fewer parts than any Gas 
Engine built. Can refer to customers who first tried other 
makes that were failures and then purchased the Backus. 
Printers using the Backus Gas Engine: The 
Times Publishing Co., Pekin, I11., 8 horse- 
pe wer, displaced an Otto Engine ; ; The 
ribune Publishing Co., Pekin, I1l., 6 horse- 


pow Gazette Publishing Co., Port Jervis, 
N. Y., 10 horse-power; Canton Register, 
Canton, Ill., 6 horse-power; Utica Sunday 
Tribune Co., Utica, N. Y., 12 horse-power; 
B. F. Vogel, Greensburg, Pa., 10 horse-power ; 
Thomas Printing Co., Mechanicsburg, Pa., 6 horse-power, and many others. 

Send for Catalogue. NOTICE. — No Catalogues mailed unless you 
state what you want to drive. 


CHICAGO WATER MOTOR AND FAN CO., 
175-177 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST.LOUIS 
— -ENGRAVING (6. 


QR.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, M2 


x TALE TONES Ma 











nr Oo 


¢ Get Get our prices. * 


RHOREDSS =SHarper Ill Illustrating ndicate, 
ee tee ay Golumbus, hio. 














NNN A\. W., Koenig 


Tllustrating, 
Designing, 
Engraving and 
Electrotypping. 
Send 25 cents for 160-page Catalogue of Stock 


Engravings. This amount will be credited on 
, your first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 


’ 722 Courtlandt Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
LOCK BOX 2374. 
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JUST A LITTLE COURAGE! 














You remember the tramp who heard the dog growl and then saw that he was wagging 
his tail. Yet he didn’t dare to go ahead; he said he didn’t know which end to believe. 


Scores of printers are in this dilemma now. They hear the dull growl of the hard 
times dying away in the distance, and then they read this statement from us: 


The way to make money today is to invest 
in a Cottrell Flat Bed Perfecting Press. No 
more pressroom space needed, but double your 
present product in one-third the time and at 
one-fourth the cost. 


They hesitate! It’s an absolutely sure thing, but —if only they didn’t hear that dis- 
tant thunder! 


Now, let us say a word. There are half a dozen ways to miss an opportunity; there is 
only one way to secure it. That way is to seize it! The price you must pay for this oppor- 
tunity is a little courage. 


Have you ever stopped to think what makes one merchant successful and another 
unsuccessful? Nearly every mistake may be traced to fear. Two-thirds of the business 
successes of printers are founded on a little effort and — COURAGE! 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


297 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 
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E give especial atten- 
tion to the production 
of illustrations—me- 
chanical, decorative and pic- 
torial, for bicycle literature. 
We invite correspondence 
from makers of wheels. 














Vour attention is called = = 


to our facilities for the production of fine illustrations for books, catalogues, brochures and 
advertisements. Capable artists, expert workmen, complete equipments and experienced 
management insure a high standard of artistic and mechanical excellence, and a prompt- 
ness of execution which is unique. 


THE ILLINOIS ENGRAVING Co. 


*PHONE, HARRISON 499. 


3850 DEARBORN STREET, GHIGAGO. 
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The Duplex Press 


Prints four, six, seven or eight page papers from flat forms, at the 


rate of 5,OOO per hour. 


In Use Everywhere! 





The only successful 


Type-Printing Newspaper 
Perfecting Press 
in the World! 


W A a N | N G ® All persons are hereby warned not to purchase, except from us 

® or our authorized agents, any flat-bed web-perfecting press 
having one of its type beds located in a plane above that of the other, or web feeding and delivering 
mechanisms similar to those used in the Cox Duplex Press, or which contains any of the numerous 


other devices protected by the many Cox and other patents owned by us, as no infringement upon our 
patents by makers or users will be permitted. 








Write us for Catalogue, just issued, which will show you what a multitude of the USERS are saying. 


Duplex Printing Press Company, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
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Set on the Linotype and printed 
direct from Linotype slugs. 
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ONE OPERATOR. 
NO PI. 





ADJUSTABLE MOLDS. 


ACCENTS IN STOCK. 


aS 


Fine Book Work 


S the pride of every well-regulated printing office. 
cheap composition are worth careful consideration. 
experience demonstrates that the Linotype has no rival for this 
class of work, and is also as easily adapted for newspaper work. 


Remember, the only machine is 


Che Linotype. 
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Set on the Linotype and printed 
direct from Linotype slugs. 
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Set on the Linotype and printed 
direct from Linotype slugs. 
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| Bryan Rolle Quartz mill ; 


MLM AND RLOLCTION OF COLD AND SAVER ORES 


Mergenthaler 


Linotype 
Company, 














Set on the Linotype and printed 
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Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 





direct from Linotype slugs. 
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Close 

Attention | 
(0 Business | | 
coupled 

with Good 
Work . 
always bas | 
its reward. | | TN PAOLO DCm Ne 
\4 RRTEREOTYPERS ERS Ae 


No doubt the young mechanic in this picture got his, so <q tw A / 

have I, although mine has been different. A little over a IN c su A) #2 
year ago we started on a small scale doing nothing but ; ae -. ig 2 
good work; success has followed, and have just doubled our y 








facilities to k ith the orders. If you are not “TONES , << 
list, aes Se eeeaued be peratney Oo oi sei Lente wood, =x NGR | ay Beret | 
Half-tone, Wood Engraving, Zine Etching and Color Work. a f me | 


ANTON WILD, |48 54 Monroe ok Dicac 


14 and 16 ELLICOTT ST., - - BUFFALO,N. Y. 


Who use the “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter ? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 

Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 

Harper’s Magazine Co. 

McClure’s Magazine Co. 

Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 
The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 




















cuovAMPINAS 


cM <M MH 


Why ? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 
j and Press Co. 
’ 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
’ B.C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


= SSS es 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING “‘ACME”’ CUTTER. 279 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 



































Specimen of Queen City “Special” Bronze Blue 


Quick-drying fine-working 


cre Queen City 
Printing Main Office and Gorks 


1 Le Cincinnati, Ohio 
n Chicago Branch 
Co. 347 Dearborn St. 








why 
not 


order and use 


Specimen of Queen City Ralf-Tone Black 
b ¢ ST Quick-drying fine-working 


Che ( Jueen City Ae Ae 


rinting Ink Company 


Chicago Branch Main Office and factory 
347 Dearborn St. ~ Cincinnati 
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BRANGH OFFIGES: NEWYORK, CHICAGO & CINCINNATI. 
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EEVEY 
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| Arey Be (eS thy 245) THE LEADING PRINTING legs 
Ni 2 mesg | | NSIINK MANUFACTURERS. 





5Q BEEKMAN ST. 
NEW YORK. 


||FREDK H.LEVEY, CHAS E. NEWTON, 
PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 


WM. S. BATE, 
SECRETARY. 
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ive away your old Lead Cutter 


AND PURCHASE THE 
MODERN, UP-TO-DATE AND RELIABLE 


CHANDLER & PRICE 


LEAD 4° RULE CUTTER 


AA Radical smprovement over all others 
on the market. 


HE bed is set on an angle, so that leads, slugs or brass 
a rule settle by gravity, thus insuring a true and accurate 
cut even bya careless operator. The guide is accurately 
graduated to twelve points and numbered opposite every fifth 
slot in its length. The gauge is made reversible, for cutting 
leads longer than the bed, is fitted with a latch to engage the 
slots in the guide and is clamped by a thumbscrew. In cut- 
ting odd lengths the latch is raised up and the gauge set 
accordingly. 


LISI ZS ZIOS GID LIS LIS ZS ELIS EOD EID 


Do You Cut Paper? =.= 


If so, buy no Cutter but THE BEST ! 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE 


PAPER CUTTER 


S built from new and original designs according to the best 
practice of modern machine builders. No pains are spared 
in its construction to insure accuracy in every detail. It has 

ample metal, properly distributed to withstand the greatest 
strain to which it need be subjected. It is not complicated by 
the use of gears or springs. The knife-bar is controlled by a 
link motion and perfectly counterbalanced. The cutter has the 
interlocking back gauge and clamp, and will clamp as narrow 
as one-half inch. The back gauge extends to within one inch 
of the side gauge, and is divided and adjustable for squaring 
small work. The fingers on the clamp are made with a wide 
surface to avoid creasing stock. All gauges are perfectly 
squared with the knife. The screws for the clamp and gauge 
are made very coarse and quick-acting. With the special tools 
and care employed in building these cutters all parts are strictly 
interchangeable, and, as each part is numbered, replacements 
can be made by ordering from the dealers or the Chandler & 
Price Co. by number, and the services of a machinist will not 
be required. 


Made by the CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS ONLY. So and fully guaranteed, an are ail presses and machinery made 


J 
ORDER OF YOUR TYPE FOUNDRY OR SUPPLY HOUSE. by the Chandler & Price Company. 


No. 1— Gauges 14 inches, from 0 to 85 ems — Price, $8.00. 
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SPECIAL « PRINTING« MACHINERY. 











Meisel 
ing-at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 
one to’ five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 


a, A 
@)| ROTARY WRAPPING PAPER PRESS 


a +4 This outfit prints and delivers rewound and slit into rolls of any 
———.— width, or into sheets, from rolls any width up to 48 inches. 


(a= y 
«aed 


BED AND PLATEN SELF 
FEEDING PRESS, No. | 


Prints any size form up to 26 x 36 inches; 
receives paper any widthvup to 40 inches, 
and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths 
of inches up to 36 inches long; can be built 
to order to print two colors any size of 
form up to 12 1-2.x 36 inches. 


BED AND PLATEN SELE =i 4 
FEEDING PRESS, No.3 ~~ “W715 


Prints a form any size up to 13x27 _ 
inches; takes paper any width up to 19 —% 
inches, and is adjustable by eighths of — 
inches to cut sheets up to 30 inches long. 

” By dividing fountain several colors can ~— 
be printed at a time. 


DOUBLE QUARTO SELF " Hed cae 
ee cone 3 AND SCORING 


The Double Quarto and Quarto are built 
on the same principle; also Double Quarto 
and Quarto printing on both sides. At- 
tachments fitted to either for slitting, per- 
forating, numbering, ing, etc.. 


Designed especially for Folding <7 
Paper Box Makers; will do the @ // 
work automatically of four ordi- 4 
nary presses now in general use; 
built in several sizes. 


ROLL SLITTING AND 
REWINDING MACHINE 








PONY CYLINDER PRESS 
Simplest machine on the market, combin- For slitting and rewinding all grades of 
ing all the latest improved features, with paper material, into rolls of varying width 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- 444 diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of tox board. Different kinds of machines 
feeder. Always ready for any kind ofa job. to suit material and class of work. 


IMPROVED ROUTING 


SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS MACHINE 


Prints both sides of web and 


rewinds. Size, 30x30. Any 

size built to order. Attachment 
f, to cut printed web into sheets 

of fixed sizes may be added. 


Handiest combination machine 
for routing flat and curved elec- 
tro and stereotype plates. Built 
to fit any diameter of printing 
press cylinder 


If you are looking for Printing Machinery for some specialty, write to us. 
THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Plain Facts About Presses. 
Hee eee eS 


HE best job press for the majority of printing 
bj offices is the Chandler & Price Gordon. 
More of them have been sold than of any other 
press, and every one gives satisfaction. They are 
sold at prices very close to cost. No press is more 
durable. No press requites fewer repairs. 





Chandler & Price Gordon. 


N a gteat many printing offices work of ex-~ 
| ceptionally high gtade is done. For such 
offices the best press is the Gally Universal. 
It gives the most perfect ink distribution and 
tegistet, and is the most powerful. In all te~- 
spects it meets the requirements of the most 
exacting. Fort the three-color process it is 
indispensable. Gally Universal. 





GIPPPPPPPPPOPPPOPPPPOPO PON 
A iy O T. Val E According to your needs, select one of these presses, Yy/ 
ZN and you will get the very best money’s worth procurable. NYY; 
y Inferior presses will cost you as much—in some cases oro 
ZN B @ more. We sell more printing presses than any other WV 
i) . ( J j @ concern because we satisfy buyers. y y 
\S CIOL AABO2AOOO20202022222220:2220 


SSSSSSSSSSESE SES SSS SSSESSEESESSE: 





Send fot Descriptive Gitculars, Net Prices and Terms to the nearest Branch of the 


American Type Founders’ Co. 





NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Sts. CHICAGO, 139-141 Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome St. 
BOSTON, 150 Congress St. ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Elm Sts. MINNEAPOLIS, 24-26 First St., South. 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom St. CINCINNATI, 13-17 Longworth St. KANSAS CITY, 533 Delaware St. 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Sts. CLEVELAND, St. Clair and Ontario Sts. { DENVER, 1616 Blake St. 

BUFFALO, 83 Ellicott St. PITTSBURG, 323 Third Ave. PORTLAND, Second and Stark Sts. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER. 


3-8 





THE LEADING 


Printing Ink 


MANUFACTURERS 
ARE 


KAST « GHINGEBR 


Makers of all kinds of 


Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 
Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 
Transparent Lithographic Inks, 
Tin Printing Inks, 
Lichtdruck Inks, 
Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and 
Importers of Bronze Powders. 
o> 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
oe a) 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
a> 
CHAS. HELLMUTH, Agent. 


Office and Factory: 
46-48 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prepared Gums, Glues, 
Sizes and Finishes..... 
Pastes, Cements....... 
Mucilages.....cccccccceee 











SEIT ‘ uu 
sey TRADE MARK 


15 Gold Street, New York. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT 


to the tissue in copying books. Moreelastic and stronger than other brands. 
Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 Replacing animal glue 


for light binding. Can 
be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 


M ACHINE GUM For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 


for use. Guaranteed to last for three months. 
Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 
The best solidified 


ACME ELASTIC COMPOSITION composition on the 


market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and ta preserve a uniform 


thickness. 
PRESSMAN’S FRIEND 2 i3.52'the pail and contains 


no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. 


ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX 


ing at the mouth of the bottle. 


FLEXIBLE GLU 





Which does not get sticky on the 
pad in damp weather, nor adhere 


The cleanest mucilage, trans- 
parent, easy flowing, not crust- 


For heaviest bookbinding. _ 
Much more elastic than ordinary glue. 


DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 





THE EMMERICH 


ronzing and Dusting 
2h Machiniesssz.ee 








UARANTEED 

output of 2000 
Sheets or more per 
hour. Capacity of 
large sizes limited 
only by speed of 
the printing press, 













OVER 


[1000 


IN USE! 








Emmerich § Vonderlebr, 


19l and 193 Worth St. 
Rew York evevvvves 


Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards, 
Embossing Machines, etc, 





New (bampion Press 
: ia 








‘cH 


Lowest Prices 
Best Work 
NH 


PRICB LIST. 
; FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, $120 
3 “ “ 140 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 
“ 8x12 “ “ 600 “ 


85 “" 93“ 
“ 9x13 “ “ 750 “ 100 “ -10x15 “ “ “ 175 
“ 10x15 “ “ 1,000 “ 135 “ 11x17 “ “ “ 225 


Steam Fixtures, §r2. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York City free. 
Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job 

press ; wey, one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two 

weeks’ allowed. Send for circular. 

A. OLMESDAHL, 


Manager. New Champion Press Co. 


Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in JOB PRINTING PRESSES, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER. 


No Kits. 
No Trouble. 


Holds any size of 
Plate and 
Screen. 


Distance between 
plate and screen 
adjustable. 


Send for Descrip- 
tive List. 








RICHARDS’ CROSS-LINE SCREENS. 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of 
spaces. See illustrations in Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, price 25c. 


The International Annual and American Process Year Bock. 


Articles by Austin, Binner, Horgan, Gamble, Isawa, Pickering, Talbot, 
Shaylor, etc. Price 75c., postage 15c. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 








Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide to Color Work. 


A complete guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 
Price $5. For sale by 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
AND THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 





Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 





SEND FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE OF 
WATERMARKS. 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


& A\ wy tt i) \ (®) aN Ae 
J 
ih lh) 
Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 


RAVELSTONE Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 


Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 





Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 


WESTLOC color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 


adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 

















NEW MODEL JOBBING FOLDER. 


es ax 
——~* - —— > 
ee ——_————— —- @—___» 

— 

, w 


Made by BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO., Erie, Pa. 
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Corumsran OPTIMUS 


REPRESENTS THE 
HIGHEST TYPE OF 
FINE PRINTING PRESSES. 


GOO 9809980080 


THE NEW 
BED MOVEMENT ot the 


Columbian Optimus is Superior 
to all others. 











A BACK-UP MOTION isa 
vital point in a Printing Press— 
the Optimus has it. 


8800080000000 


Our Guaranty: The Finest Delivery, the Fastest Two-Revolution of its 
size, and a Thoroughly First-class Press in every way. 


Babcock Printing Press Mig. Co. 


C. A. COLLORD, Manager, New York Office, Tribune Building. NEW LONDON, CONN. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, } OPTIMUS Two-Revolution, 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, DISPATCH Single Revolution, 


183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. STANDARD Drum Cylinder 
For sale by Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. REG ULAR, CO UNTR Y . 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
AND OTHER CYLINDER PRESSES. 


St Laue eat Wostors ape Foundry, Omaha, Neb. 
OWE R @ Can be 
PAPER GUTTING [MACHINE, rron cas or @ Used 


GASOLINE.  @ Everywhere! 














Se ae ae ae ae ae oe 





Speciality since 1855. 


MACHINERY FOR THE WHOLE 
PAPER INDUSTRY. Tie (tt0 Gas Engine 


SOU 


DUCTION OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
3,700 MACHINES. EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


emee | ekedefechege 

100 5 0 80 NO BOILER, 

Titres | NO STEAM, 

) ae 415 85 5 NO COAL, 

125 6 5) § NO ASHES, 

PR REEEES | NO GAUGES, 
en 6 1s 5 NO ENGINEER, 

400° 7 ; 16 15 15 1b MS 7 8 515 5 NO DANGER. 

aun) Go we dizzs| be 5 340 17 0 156.7 15 0/5 10 oe 

2275 113 152,400 12 ‘ 4 


$900 245 500 25 2 . Over 45,000 in Use ! 


Packing cases extra. SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 





Messrs. KAMPE & CO., 76 High Holborn, LONDON W.C, 
Karl Xrause, Leipzig THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 
Engineer. (INCORPORATED ) 
Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 245 Lake Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 














ee 
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SHIP YOUR COPY 


THUS: 








‘Nsure oF Good Plates. 


I) ZIessSSSSS SS SSSSSee>P: Ny 
e \ 
a Designing and Engraving v 
AX v 
. BY ALL METHODS. 


Ralf-Cone, Zinc-Line Work. = & 
Chree-Zolor Process. 


...SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 


AN FULL LINE of Interesting Art Subjects 
suited for Calendars, Frontisplates, etc., etc., 
held in stock. Send for Specimens. 
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Send for Supplements 


To «*No. 9’’ Cover Sample Book, showing 
the late additions to line of Covers. 


The book is not complete without the Supplements. 


We have sent out a large number. If we have 
missed you, advise us at once. 


E. S. ROOKS, 


Receiver of ILLINOIS PAPER CoO., 
181 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Book, Cover, Document, Manila Papers, etc. 


=>COVERS = 


Plain “Whitefriars,” Double Enameled 
Smooth Laid “Armory” Linen, Double Enameled 
Antique Laid “Yellowstone” Manila, Enameled 
“Ulster” Linen, Smooth and Rough Embossed “Ulster” Linen 
“Ashmere”’ Linen, Smooth and Rough Embossed “Unique” 
“Unique,” Smooth and Rough Embossed “Princess”’ 
“White Star” Embossed “Fort Dearborn” 


Embossed ‘“‘Yellowstone”’ 


“Princess,” Smooth and Rough 
Colored S. & S. C. Book 


“Abbotsford” Deckle-Edge 
“Shandon” Deckle-Edge Colored Coated Book 
“Noiseless” Deckle-Edge | Rialto” Coated Book 
“Fort Dearborn,” Enameled Document Manila 





James White & Company, 


(CORPORATION ) 


PAPER DEALERS, 


Telephone, Express 672. 177 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





W. C. GILLETT, President. 
A. T. HODGE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
GEORGE D. FORREST, Secretary. 


Make and Sell Every Kind of 


a» Paper... 


USED BY PUBLISHERS AND 
PRINTERS. 













(Papen 
MAY 


Send for Our New Catalogue. — 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
120 & 122 FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO, 


THE 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


GSPer, 2 ee) 


RQUE UILDING 
<s ~ CHICAGO ~ 
-SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS- 
> ag, PAPER SPECIALISTS i 


PAPER 


FOR PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 
ADVERTISERS AND 
LARGE CONSUMERS 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 








We Manufacture 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 

Colored Flats, 
Bristols, 

Ruled Stock, 
Wedding Stock, 
etc., etc. 


GUGAGD, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR.::-:- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, Etc. 

All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity 30 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, 
sent on application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 





“MEBER WELLS 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 


Printers’ 
Materials 


ONLY MAKER OF HIGH 
of pad GRADE. 


“Strong Slat” 
CaseS_4~42—_—_ 


‘* STRONG SLAT’”’ is not a fancy name, but 
means that the slats are practically indestructi- 
ble. No better cases made. 

Catalogues sent to recognized printers. 










Prices 
Moderate, 





Temporary Binders for The Inland Printer. 


We can now supply binders y) 
for THE INLAND PRINTER in- 
tended to hold the magazine from 
month to month as the num- 
bers are received. These 
covers are substantially made 
of cloth, under the 
patents of the Na- 
tional Binder Com- 
pany, of Boston, 
with steel strips to 
hold six numbers, 
the front cover be- 
ing neatly stamped 
with the name of the magazine. Just the thing for preserving your num- 
bers until ready for binding at the end of the volume. Price, postpaid 
to any address in the United States or Canada, $1.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 











Or, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE INLAND PRINTER VEST POGKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


A Full and Concise Explanation of all the Technical Points in the 
Printing Trade, for the Use of the Printer and bis Patrons. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Punctuation. The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
trophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbre- 
viations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof— Proof- 
reader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book— Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Standard — Number of words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads tothe Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads 
for Newspapers — Newspaper Measurement — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient Vest Pocket Size. Neatly Bound in Leather, 
Round Corners. 86 pages. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 
« ECONOMICAL. 


Che Miller Perfect Perforator. 


Perforates while printing. Perforation is neat and clean. Does not inter- 
Perforates any width, at exact place desired. 












fere with clear impression. 
Easily adjusted. Made of steel to fit any platen job press. Write for circular. 


THE MILLER PERFORATOR GO., PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
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Leatherette 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in all 
grains and colors. For cut-flush covers 


it has no equal. Send for samples to 


A. W. Pope & Co. 


General Agents, 
45 High St., BOSTON. 





Che Central Paper Company, 


Nos. 177 & 179 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, 
Put all their Ruled Papers 
up in Boxes with five 


Tablet Boards in each box. 


SAMPLES ARE NOW READY. 





~ 

For all classes of work. « « Simple, Cheap and Tufallible. 

O chemicals, no expen-[  ———~—_~_| ductionofcuts. Withoutfits 
N sive plants. The only local papers can produce their 

process adapted todaily own illustrations and stereo- 
newspaper illustration. Com- type their standing ads., etc. 
plete outfits, $15.00 and up- We make stereotyping ma- 
wards, according to size. A chinery, power saws, routers, 
simple machine renders pre- 


etc. Our combined machines 
vious knowledge of engraving are the best on the market. 
unnecessary for the repro- | 


We warrant everything. 
write US. HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - - 











ST. Louis. 














for Printers, Publishers, Illustrators, Engravers, 
Electrotypers, ete. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Send for a Sample Copy. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO. 
143 Bleecker Street, NEW YORK. 


Two hundred and three Printers have— 


Mr. Lewis has a plan to increase the trade 
of every printer in the U.S. He is doing 
business with forty-seven printers today, 
who acknowledge that he has made money 
Get a big order by giving your 


for them. 
client something well written in the way of a booklet or 


circular. Booklets, $5 to $25; designs, $5 to $25. Write 
Mr. Lewis, The Advertisers’ Agency, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Detroit. 2,000 cuts for sale at 25 cents apiece. 











Don’t Stick Me, but 
Stick these 


GAUGE PINS 


into your tympan, and you won’t 
get stuck in getting a good regis- 
ter and placing your sheets on the 
platen. 


ORIGINAL STEEL GAUGE PINS. 


| ed 


Four sizes, 60c. per doz., either size. 

















There is a way, however, of sticking these Gauge Pins in the tympan 
better than another. For instance, don’t fail to bring the point up through, 
as that keeps the gauge-head end down; and when you move the gauge to 
final position, don’t gouge the paper with the teeth, but raise the head 
slightly and ease them along; then, when in ition, don’t hammer the teeth 
down with a wrench, but tap them gently into substantial paper clamped 
smoothly on the platen. Start the point in a trifle below the feeding line. 
Don’t fail to remember that they may be had, with our other styles, of 
type founders and dealers, and of the Inventor and Manufacturer, by send- 


ing the price, 
EDW. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





Che Poster Craze 


Has invaded every class of society and no one who pretends to be 
anybody is without a collection more or less complete. Procure 
the following Posters before they are gone: 


January, 1897, Leyendecker, 10cts. 
February, 1897, Leyendecker, 10 “ 
| March, 1897, yendecker, . 10 * 
| April, 1897, Leyendecker, . . 10 “* 
May, 1897, Leyendecker, . . 10 “* 
June, 1897, Leyendecker, . . 


February, 1894, Bradley, . . 25cts. | 
March, 18%, Bradley, . . . 10“ 
May, 189%, Bird, .... . wm 
August, 1896, Giannini,” . . 10 “* 
November, 1896, Leyendecker, 10“ | 
December, 1896, Leyendecker, 10 “| 


SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 
212-234 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS sacar 











NO BELTS, 
NO DIRT, 

NO GEARS, 
NO NOISE. 


More Efficient than Shaft- 
ing or Belting. 

Attached to any Press. 

Easy to Regulate. 

Not at all in the way. 

Cheaper than any other 
method of operation. | 








Electric (lig. Co. 


NEW YORK: St, Paul Building, 

BOSTON: 8 Oliver St, 

PHILADELPHIA : 662 Bourse Building, 

ATLANTA: G. H, Wade, 708 Gould Building, 

DENVER: Thos. H. Smith, 1724 Champa St. 

CHICAGO: 623 Western Union Building, 

ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Electrical Supply Co., 
911 Market St, 

LOUISVILLE: Wood & Speed, 235 Fifth St. 

SPOKANE : Eleazer Darrow, 14 and 17 Temple 
Court, 








axP 1032 BROADWAY, ~ ~ ~ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











Gray’s Ferry 
Printing Ink Works. 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


198 CLARK STREET, - CHICAGO. 


86-88 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
124 Hopkins Place, BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREE-HAND DRAWING ana 
ILLUSTRATING.... 


Taught in 


THE ART STUDENT 
ann THE LIMNER. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. SIXTH YEAR. 
10 CENTS A Copy. $1.00 A YEAR. 


Ernest Knaufft, Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts, Editor. Sketching from Nature, Caricaturing, 
Newspaper Illustrating by the Chalk-plate Pro- 
cess. Wood Engraving, A. B. Frost No. 


PorT Oram, N. J. 

I liked The Art Student from its beginning 
for its sound and masterly instruction, and took it 
merely to support a good thing. When I now will 
exchange my Nos. for a new subscription so as to 
keep a little in touch. W.S. 





NEw York, January 8, 1896. 

I have looked over your specimen copies, and 
am satisfied I can learn from them, although I 
have been making designs for many a, 

. #. G. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 10, 1896. 

I wish to say that I appreciate The Art Stu- 
dent very much. I have learned considerable the 
past year, not only about illustrating, but about 
printing. Hoping you willnot miss sending a sin- 
gle number, I inclose my subscription for another 
year. Cc. H. W. 


THE ART STUDENT, 
132 W. 23d Street, New York. 








ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND a 


NIGHT TRAIN 


AYUGHT APECIAL 


between St. Louis and Chicago. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 


i . 2 
Chicago Reads via INinois Central Railroad. 
aH HANSON, G. P.A., Ill. Cent. R. R.. Chicago, Ill 








CINCINNATI To CHICAGO. 


OPEN AND COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 
CARS ON NIGHT TRAINS. 


The only line pag I 4 trains every day 
Cincinnati to [Michigan Points. 


D. G. EDWARDS, General Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





EVERY PRINTER WANTS — 


“Profitable 
Advertising” 


THE ADVERTISER'S TRADE JOURNAL. 


Fully illustrated, bright, original, up- 
to-date on all Advertising Topics. 
The handsomest publica- 
tion of its kind. 


10 ots brings a sample copy if you mention 
EV MUG: THE INLAND PRINTER. 


KATE E. GRISWOLD, Ed. and Pub. 
13 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 








A MONTHLY MAGAZINE UNDER THE ART 
MANAGEMENT OF E. B. BIRD. 


An Exponent of the Younger Artists 
and Literary Men of the Country. 





Have You Subscribed ? 
10 Cents a Copy, $1.00 per Year. 





88 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Magna Charta 
Bond Ads. 


“THE complete set of 148 designs sub- 
mitted in the recent advertisement 
competition of the Riverside Paper 

Company can now be obtained in book 
form. This is a valuable work for the 
compositor, the apprentice, the adver- 
tiser or the writer of advertisements, as 
it gives many suggestions as to proper 
display. A 160-page book, 9 x 12 inches 
in size. Sent to any address on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


Che Inland Printer Zo., Publishers, 


150 Nassau St., cor. Spruce, 214 Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








VESTBULED TRAINS.» < 

oe —Syfunuro PARLO’ CARS ON Dav TRAINS BOG 
n 

oo" CINCINNATI irowron —_ SLePens.on meet tans. TY 








_ 


THE J. W. O’BANNON CO. 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


Selling Agents for 


HOLLISTON LINEN FINISH BOOK CLOTHS, 
BUCKRAMS, ETC. 


Importers of 
German Book Cloth, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Printers === 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... * 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





UNCLE ins 


wants bright mento fill postiens 
underthe Government. Splendid ‘ 
chances for appointments this year. 
More than 2uw will be made in the 
Postal Service alone, for which exami- 
nations will be held inJune and August 
inallcities, Particulars about dates and 

laces of examinations (Customs, Internal Revenue, 
Railway Mail, Departmental, ame ), salaries, etc., free 
if you mention Jnuland Print 
NATIONAL CORRE SPONDE NCE INSTITUTE, 

2d National Bank Bldg, Washington, D. C. 











TARCOLIN ... BENZINE! 


Cleans Rollers, Type or Cuts Better. 
Preserves Rollers. 

Secures Lower Rate of Fire Insurance. 
Secures Rebates on existing Policies. 


APPROVED BY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
The Patent, Famous 
MOIST BRISTLE BRUSH, 
to apply with, saving time, labor and money. 
wate DELETE CHEMICAL CO. 
om 126 William St., NEW YORK. 


CIRCULARS. 


Q(t COMMON-SENSE 
SPerforator 


DOES THE WORK OF 
A $100 MACHINE. 
Perforates simultaneously while 
printing. 
Makes a clear perforation. 
No cutting of rollers and packing. 
Can be adjusted in a few seconds. 
Will last for years. 





Sent on receipt of price, $10, by 


SMITH PERFORATOR CO. 
1310 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 
ESTABLISHED 1833, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


MOROCOLINE (* !wisicn eine 


75 AND 77 DUANE STREET, 
New YorK City. 





PHOTO PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
WE AIM AT TRE BEST 
QUALITY > 


PRINTING 
ae 





THE 


WILUAMSON-HAFFNER 


EndraVing Co. 
——DENVER-—— 


ETCHING METALS 





We have taken particular pains to procure a very superior 


Copper for Half-tone, Ground and Polished 
and have numbers of letters "aaah photo-engravers stating 
our Copper to be the best they have ever us Our Copper 
Plates are manufactured with the greatest care and are free 
from hollows, waves or flaws of any kind. We can furnish this 
metal in sheets or plates of any size or gauge required. 


Zinc, Ground and Polished for Line Etching 


Hard and Pure or Soft Zinc of superior quality. Sheets 
or plates of any size or gauge require 


AMERICAN STEEL AND COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEw YorK. 









i C. W. CRUTSINGER { 


MANUFACTURER OF 


: 999999999999990099q, 


£ Printers’ Roller's at} 
i. = Composition » »§ 


SE SESESSSEESCESEEECE 
18 North Second Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the 
Best in the Market. 











| Zo» > To» D> 7» L» > Le To > Fo >) 
FOR... ; 
Glazed Papers } 
Plated Papers 
Leather Papers 
GO TO 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 
a gg Avenue, 
OC eo Oo OoOooOrnoenneernewernneewernew im 





LOVEJOY CO.’S 


DRY PAPER MATRIX 


(PATENTED.) 


Will keep in any climate. 

Ready for use when wanted. 

Just the thing for offices where there is but a 
limited amount of stereotyping. 

No sweat box necessary. Easy to use. 

Molds can be made on machine or by hand. Less 
time required for drying, less heating of type and 
less wear on blankets than when using the ordinary 
matrix. In sheets 19x24 inches. 

Can be sent by mail or express to any part of the 
world. Send 12 cents in stamps for half-sheet 
sample by mail. Price, $1.50 per dozen. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. 
444-6 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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For sale by 
all Dealers. 


receipt of 
price, $2.00, by 


YATES MFG. CO. S¥si" 
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This Knife has been subjected to a careful v 

q The Inland Printer = - nee —_ A, = be found p 
to hold a keen edge and to be of much flexi- 

j Flexible Razor-Temper ed bility, — suas reno to divide a thin v 
} H sheet of paper very delicately. In all respects 

A Overlay Knife. it is of the most superior manufacture and ‘ 

is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. The blade runs v 

Y the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As the knife p 


d wears, cut away the covering as required. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
q THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 





FRANK G. STEWART, HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 
Pres't. Gen’! Manager. 


The 
Pbhoto=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


719 Vine Street, - + + PHILADELPHIA. 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 


GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE — PROMPTNESS. 
Our Catalogue now ready. 
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‘HICKOK" BIKES 


PRINTERS, 4 \ ad ADDRESS : 
LITHOGRAPHERS, A—__ THE W. 0. HICKOK 
RU LERS, — PA. 
BOOK- 
BINDERS. 
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Rest, 
Health 
and 
Pleasure 














AT WEST BADEN AND FRENCH LICK SPRINGS, 


ae MONON ROUTE eit 
PERPAE Hen AY EGECAIO — 


The NASHVILLE EXPOSITION 


WITH STOP-OVER AT 


MAMMOTH CAVE, KY. 
AND WEST BADEN AND FRENCH LICK SPRINGS. 











FRANK J. REED, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 
City Tickel Office, 232 Clark Street. 





Che Munson Cypewriter 


IS “THE BEST” MACHINE. 





WRITING IN SIGHT 


: C906 000008' 
2 X8GBGO9888;: 





The Highest Grade Standard of Excellence. 
Controlled by no Trust or Combine. 
Contains many desirable features heretofore 


overlooked by other manufacturers. Address for 
particulars : 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—Good Agents wanted. 


The ‘“‘Munson” ae riter is used in the INLAND 
RINTER Office. 















SLEEPING CARS 4 


IN THE WORLD 


CHICAGO 
GREAT Bs 


“teat 


CHICAGO 
TO ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS — 


F.H. LORD, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, CHICAGO. 
Coprright, 1897. by Onorgs H Meat 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 





TRADE MARKS, 
DESICNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
pr obably patentable. “Communications strictly 
confidential. by | agency for securing patents 
in America. We have a Washington office. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest drosletion of 
any scientific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 a year; 
$1.50 six months. Specimer: copies and ND 
BooOK ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 
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(California 


On the occasion of the Christian 
Endeavor Convention in July, the 
Santa Fe Route will sell first class 
tickets from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, Southern California or inter- 
mediate points, at rate of 


B25 


which will also apply in the reverse 
direction. 

Anyone may buy; pleasure seeker, 
home seeker, health seeker, fortune 
seeker, or attendant on the Conven- 
tion. 

For detailed information regard- 
ing dates of sale, etc., and illustrated 


| 


WE HAVE NOT discovered the 
North Pole, but 


We Have 


solved the problem of Printing from a Steel Die. 
The failure of other power machines to accomplish 
this purpose has not deterred us from careful and 
patient investigation. We now have a machine com- 
plete and perfect in every detail. It is 


A Money-Maker! 


Material, workmanship and results are all guaran- 
teed. Write us for further information and ask for 
our new catalogue—it is something every art printer 
wants to see. 


\ W. J. BLACK, ven C. A. HIGGINS, 
R 


: 
3 : 
% 
| 
: 
Santa % 





Santa Fe Route, apply to any agent 
of that line, or to the undersigned. 


G. P.A., A. T. &S. 
136 9th Bo nto mn Sts 10 Gt Nov. Bldg. 
Topeka, Kan. Cuicae 





, J.B. CONNOLLY, 156 William Street, New York. 
WILLIAM MANN Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cuas. E. Brown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


References: ( BRANDON PRINTING Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


R. W. STERLING, Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS & WILKINS Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Payot, UPHAM & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Carver & Swift Stamping Press Co. 


25 North Seventh Street, 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Van Allens & Boughton, 


Selling Agents for New York and New England States, 
17 Rose Street, New York. 











Process = Engraving 


Is the modern substitute for hand-engrav- 
ing. It depends on the action of chemical 
and mechanical agencies, directed by the 
skill of the operator; and as these two 
agents play so important a part in the pro- 
duction of plates, it naturally follows that, 
other things being equal, the man using 
the best materials, and the most efficient 
machinery, will get the best results. We 
are not chemists and have nothing to offer 
in that line, but we are machinists, and 
construct a line of mechanical devices suited 
to the needs of the most advanced and pro- 
gressive engravers. 

We are machinists exclusively, giving 
our undivided attention to our work; con- 


sequently we are better prepared to get 


results than if machinery was merely a 
secondary consideration with us. 


Jobn Royle § Sons, 285.22 
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London Agent : 
P, LAWRENCE, 63 Farringdon Road, E. C, 
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No. 874. 50¢. 


Electrotypes of above sent on receipt of price by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Order by number. Do not cut this page. 


Send 10 cents for our 92-page catalogue of cuts, ornaments, etc. It may contain just what you want, 
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No Discord setae W 


miN should mar the proceedings of the I. P. P. U. Convention, at Detroit, WV 







“IN on June 15, # Harmony should prevail, and all faces beam with W 
UN pleasure, as do those of these six “children of the sun.” »# While W 
A there, and when you go home, remember that *.%tt.t.% ttt ttt ho 
I W 
A W 
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a The Inland Printer WV 


for July will contain a report of the proceedings, fully illustrated. ae 
Don’t fail to buy a copy, if not a regular subscriber. # The Inland W 









‘ AX Printer gives, each month, much of value and interest to pressmen. W 
| A Those who desire to keep posted should by all means subscribe.*.* W 
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Che Inland Printer Co. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tie IN2AND PRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Designs: and places advertising. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


The Advertisers’ Agency, E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
manager, Penn Mutual Building, Philadel- 
phia, designs, plans and conducts all kinds of 
newspaper, street car, magazine and — 
advertising. Publishers of “Our Owl,’ 
free to advertisers. Send for inquiry ~ Way 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Puller, B. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machine outfits, binders’ 
outfits, and bicycles for our customers. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’ boards, 
album boards, trunk boards, etc. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 71-73 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Type founders. 


Missouri Brass oem + id Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. is, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
MACHINES, ETC. 


James, G C., & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American T Founders’ Co. selis Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 


Babcock sewiee Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Hoe, ay & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Longe Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New 


mama 8 44-8 AND PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’ WAX. 


American Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Electrotyping Co., 300-304 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. ‘Telephone, Harrison, 71. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., oo 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers 


Bright’s ‘‘ — Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
oundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Work i in all branches. 


Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bidg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


So ay Oe 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
lso process engravers. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Charter Gas Engine Co., Box 629, Sterling, Ill. 
Unparalleled results — unequivocal satisfac- 
tion— unequaled testimony. Catalogue free. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, aes tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-. Sete street, Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, “* Folder.” 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincianati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


ose Printing Ink Works, oa a Factory, 
to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N 


aaa & Co., Boston, New York, ieee 
and Chicago. ‘‘Owl” brand fine blacks and 
colors. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadel - ra. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, ancisco: 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 ‘iarriee street, Chicago. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 st., Bos- 
3.17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 

343 Dearborn street, Chi ; E. J. Shattuck 

& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 

and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). "Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. Carter & Barnard, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., jeveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink- -making machinery. 


INK REDUCER. 


E. F. Kirwan & Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘* Press- 
men’s Compound” is just what you need to 
get best results, especially on fine quality 
paper. Send for sample. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., _ sacomiga selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
-» Manufacturers Old Style Gordon press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 


Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Ch icago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, a strongest and most quickly 
made ready 


Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 
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Of which this Card is a  - a 


Business Card, Design No. 150, showing reading matter printed from type. Reproduced for advertising purposes by photo-zine process. 


Co. 


ot- Incorporated 





| Litho-Cypo sane 


Four designs each of cards, statements, 
bill, letter and note heads, lithographed 
from original and artistic designs, in green- 
ish-black ink. By the use of these blanks 
it is possible for printers to produce, with 
type, commercial stationery closely imita- 
ting lithographed work. These blanks will 
prove trade-winners in the hands of any 
printer with average ability. 

Samples on application. 


Goe S Lithographing Co. 


158-174 AbDams St., CHICAGO, 
ORIGINATORS OF 


| waxine Chade Belps. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 


White Co., The L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., mfrs. 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood toe gh electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss pte oo Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
r. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. mg expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Chicago — Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 
velopes, writing, book, print & manila papers. 


E. S. Rooks, Receiver of Illinois Paper Co., 
181 Monroe street, Chicago. Book, cover, 
document manila papers, etc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 


en aolias be bag Seer Co., 414 Eleventh 
ashington, D.C., unexcelled 
peed and line engraving. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
Sanders Engraving Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, ig Mewes wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 ‘born street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Engravers’ self-focusing arc electric lamps, 
scientific stereopticons, theater lamps, etc. 
Acknowledged the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type. Founders’ Co., “everything for 
the printer.” 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., new and secondhand —a and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 


a ~< Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
“New Departure » cases, stands, cabinets and 
all printers’ wood goods. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 
Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereot: type blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., apeaaaee. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers 
Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


Cashman & Sherry, 84 S. Market st., Chicago. 
Mfrs. printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


aan” . | eo 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
Padding glue. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Norman, J. E., & Co., 421 Excbange Place, Balti- 
more, Md. Established 1840, Samples for- 
warded free of charge, 

Ramsay, A. R., Agent, 625 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ‘ Perfection” non-shrinkable 
printers’ rollers, roller composition, book bind- 
ers’ flexible glue, oil-cloth varnish rollers, felt 
rollers, hektograph composition, etc, Suc- 
cessor to Birchard & Ramsay. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


STEEL RULE. 


J. F. Helmold & Bro., 32 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, ae. 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 

Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 

— Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsbur, nd, i398 323 Third ave. 

Clevelan St. Clair st. 

Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 

Chicago, 139-141 onroe st. 

Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 

Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 

Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 

San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Bruce’s, bes Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
ew 


Dominion a Founding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montr Canada. anufacturers of the ce!- 
ebrated Excelsior Hard Metal Type, and 
dealers in presses, supplies, and everything 
for the printer. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors o: standard line type. 


Mather Mfg. Co., proprietors Keystone Type 
Foundry, 734-40 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue e 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 


oo & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 





[Missouri « 
Brass Cype Foundry Company, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
E. MENUEL & SONS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











E. MENUEL & SONS, 
HONORABLE MENTION 
LONDON, 1862, 


PRIZE MEDAL, 
SYDENHAM, 1865. 


E, MENUEL & SONS, 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1870, 

| 

| 








HONORABLE MENTION, 
PARIS, 1878. 
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1611 South Jefferson Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of of Br a SS ' ype of Every Description 


Made of our Celebrated Extra Quality of Hard Brass. 


Send for Specimen Books. 


NOT IN THB TYPE TRUST. 


For BOOKBINDERS, EMBOSSERS, HAT 
TIP PRINTERS and WOOD PRINTERS. 
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Bradner Smith & Co. 


Mills at Dalton, Mass. 


Linen Ledger and \ Has no superior. 
Record Papereee Why not use it P 
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INDIANS BUILD AN AIR SHIP. 


Disaster is Wenned when they Launch 
the Machine from the Cliff. 


Phoenix. Ariz., May 26.-—-The air-ship craze 
has invaded the Pima Indian reservation. After 
a big pow-wow, which lasted many days, the 
young men of the tribe set to work early last 
week, under the direction of two of the chief 
medicine men, to construct an aerial naviga- 
tion ship from a model found in one of the 
illustrated weekly papers that reaches the 
reservation. The ship is a canoe-shaped affair, 
and the propeller is a huge revolving wheel. 

Charles eee who arrived yesterday 
from the reservation, says the Indians will 
surely attempt to launch their contrivance 
from the highes st pe rpendic - ir bluff they can 
find.—Chicago Record, May » 


Imitations are Dangerous. 


The poor Indian in attempting to imi- 
tate our Air Ship will surely meet 
disaster. He thinks anything that 
looks like it will do as well. He will 
start from a “bluff” (as the paper 
states ), strike out, and fall flat. 


Other Indians Have Started Out 


with imitations of our brands with the 
same result—they may LOOK the 
same — these imitations — but 


They don’t do the Business 


.W. Butler Paper Company 


| 212-218 Monroe Street, Whicago. 
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Contest Number One...... 


Which closes on July 31, is now under way. 








We have already sent out a number of registration blanks 


and have received a number of entries. 


Rules governing the Contest, registration blanks and com- 


petition blanks will be furnished upon application. 


The Employers of all Pressmen and Feeders operating ‘‘Cen- 


tury’’ Presses should encourage them to enter this Tournament. 


The awards of $60.00 and $40.00 are awaiting the Press- 
man and Feeder who demonstrate most successfully in Contest 


No. 1 the superior earning capacity and capabilities of the 


“Century.” 


If your office is not now equipped 
with a “Century” this is a good time 4) 
to remedy the omission. 


*u 
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THE CHASMAR-WINCHELL PRESS, 


New York, June 18, 1897. 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
New York. 


Gentlemen:--In reply to your inquiry 
as to my opinion of the "Century" Press 
No. 00, 45 x 62 inch bed, purchased 
some months ago, I take pleasure in 
saying that I regard it superior to any 
other press we have used; the impres- 
sion is very firm, greatly reducing the 
time required to make forms ready. 

The closeness of the register makes 
this press particularly valuable to us 
in our high-grade work employing many 
colors. 

In running very large editions the 
plates show no appreciable wear, their 
life being increased at least 504. 

We recently printed on this press a 
second edition of a bicycle catalogue, 
using half-tone plates with delicate 
vignetting extending into the margins, 
the first edition of which was printed 
on another press which we regard as 
first-class; the comparison was de- 
cidedly in favor of the "Century." 

We never run at high speed on fine 
work, therefore, have not had occasion 
to test your press in this particular, 
but the pressroom reports show that 
this machine on the highest grade work 
yields a much greater output than any 
of our other presses, and with better 
results. 

The working of the press in our es- 
tablishment substantiates all the 
claims you have made for it. 


Respectfully yours, 
A. E. CHASMAR. 
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' The 
“Century 


Press. 


























MR. A. E. CHASMAR. 


tre Campbell Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


96 Leadenhall Street, 
LONDON, E. C. 
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The “Multipress” 


We take pleasure in presenting, for the first time, illustrations of the “Multipress.” This machine has been 
subjected to the most exhaustive tests known to us, and has in every instance proven itself a complete success. 

Its performance has been truly remarkable, and it affords us supreme satisfaction to formally add this, another 
success, to our line of New Era machinery. 

An inspection upon the part of those who have had experience with similar machines will disclose the fact that in 
the “Multipress” the eccentricities of other type-printing Web presses have been entirely eliminated, and instead is to 
be found absolute surety of action. 

The ‘‘Multipress” has been designed and is built upon the same high plane of construction and efficiency as the 
“Century” and “ New Model,” and without doubt will exceed our claims, as they have done. 

We ask that you compare it with other similar machines and note the compact, sturdy simplicity which denotes 
the hand of the professional press builder. 


tho RPLTITPRESS 
CAMPBEML. PRIN ING Fp Som 
BLP OR 





THE «“‘“MULTIPRESS” PRINTS FOUR, SIX OR EIGHT PAGED PAPERS FROM 
ORDINARY FLAT FORMS OF TYPE AT THE RATE OF 
5,000 TO 6,000 PER HOUR. 


Nore.—Two-paged supplements to make upa ten-paged paper may be run when desired, and bobtail sheets 
also, consisting of three, five or seven pages. 


The construction and general design of the ‘‘ Multipress”’ is vastly superior to that of other similar machines. As 
a whole it is heavier; its parts are fewer, yet stronger, and its motions more precise. The path of the web under strain 
is shorter, and there are fewer angles about which the web has to be drawn. In it more time is given to the shifting of 
the web, which occupies two-thirds of each printing stroke, while in other machines it is limited to one-half, for which 
reason alone the “ Multipress” is capable of a higher sustained speed and will run with a less expensive grade of paper. 


The greater period of time allowed the shifting of the web between impressions enables us to employ a gentle 
motion, which is much easier upon the paper than the jerk which is necessary in other presses of this nature. Besides, 
with our method of shifting (which is patented) the web may be run taut, which insures a degree of register absolutely 
impossible with any other press of the kind yet built. 

Unlike other machines, tapes are not used to make the first and second folds, and, indeed, the sheet remains 


attached to the web until after the paper is pasted and folded into four, six or eight page form, whereupon, and not 
before, it is cut off. This feature will be recognized as of inestimable value by those who have handled the complicated 
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tape folders which are a necessity with other Type Web presses, and which compel frequent stoppage throughout the 
printing of every edition. Moreover, this method of collating, pasting, folding and cutting produces a paper which is 
exactly identical in appearance with the Metropolitan dailies and in no sense resembles the provincial papers. 

The paper is open top, bottom and sides, and is free from notches or connections which compel the reader to tear 
it open by hand. 

The wearing out of type so widely complained of in existing machinery, we have completely avoided by the special 
construction of our cylinder and by gearing the cylinder to the bed at both sides. 

Further, as the beds do not move, but are stationary parts bolted firmly to the framing of the machine, the 
working up of type and quads, which is a constant source of trouble upon a moving-bed press, is not present. 

From the operator’s standpoint, the “ Multipress” is much more convenient and is far safer so far as life and limb 
are concerned than other presses of this kind. If the illustrations are examined it will be seen that there are no crank 
gears or rapidly swinging connecting rods upon the outside of the press, neither is the cutting and folding done ina 
place which it is dangerous to reach while the machine is working. 





A point of particular advantage which should not be overlooked is the fact that the lower bed is not beneath the 
other, but with the cylinder moved back is completely accessible from above. This feature is invaluable to quick and 
correct work in placing and planing the lower form. 

As space is limited, it is impossible to set forth all the particular features which render the “ Multipress”’ vastly 
superior to the other machines in use, but upon application we shall be pleased to show the “ Multipress” in operation 
and to describe a large number of other advantages which we have not related. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
96 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


BEWARE !---We Shall Protect Our Patents. 


The patent No. 376,053, which has been upheld by the courts, covers until 1905 any Web Perfecting press having 
Reciprocating Cylinders which print on both their forward and backward strokes from Flat Forms of Type. 

We shall hold every user of a press of this description personally liable for his infringement, as in the case of 
Messrs. Marden & Rowell, of Lowell, Mass., just ended, in which the courts stopped the infringing (Duplex) press until 
the users had paid our demand of $2,500 in cash. 

We spend large sums annually in developing inventions and in securing patents upon them, and we shall permit 
no single case of infringement to escape the just penalty which the law provides in such matters. 
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Nothing Succeeds 
Like Success ! 








Front View, 











Rear View, 


SHOWING 
REMOVABLE TRAYS. 





For full particulars of a press that feeds itself and prints 
envelopes (on either side), card stock, tags (singly or in 
gangs), blotters and box blanks, at a guaranteed speed of 
5,000 per hour, address 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 
NILES, OHIO, U. S. A. 











THE THORNE 


HESEZELESR 


Results equal if not superior to hand work, 


CHEAP AND RAPID CORRECTIONS. 


A machine for the Newspaper or Book 
Office at a moderate price and on reasonable 


ferms. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Thorne Type Setting Machine Co. 


34 Park Row 
New York 


is the only Mechanical Type Setter producing Composition 
and Distribution at one and the same time 


.. On One Machine 


by the use of individual types 


139 Monroe St. . 
cargo The Thorne, 
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PRINTING INKS ’ 


NEW YORK. 








JAENEGKE BROS. 


AND 


FR. SGHNEEMANN, : 
Nos. 536-538 Pearl Street, New York, ‘ 

make Inks for printing black or in col- * 

ors, upon any material by any process. : 

ee 

Our facilities for making INKS OF ALL ; 
KINDS are unexcelled, and an uninter- vi 
rupted experience of more than half a 2 


century, during-which we have kept in 2 
close pace with the advancements in the 
art of printing, enables us to furnish our 
products of correct and uniform quality 
and at moderate prices. & #2 #2 # # & 


SPECIMEN BOOK AND CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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A Matchless Trio! 














PEERLESS-GEM PAPER CUTTERS. 

















The ‘Rock-Ribbed Facts 
about them: 


IT IS NOT A QUESTION OF OPINION —IT’S 

1 a settled fact, proved in over 8,000 instances, that 

the very best all-round press for the majority of 

printing offices is the CHANDLER & PRICE 

GORDON. Every user will recommend them. They are 

sold by the American Type Founders’ Company at prices 
very close to cost. 


press. The GALLY UNIVERSAL bears the same 

relation to other job presses that the highest grade 

cylinder does to the ordinary drum cylinder. You 
can get along with another style of press but you positively 
cannot do the finer grades of work — cut, color, half-tone 
and three-color process—on any other type of press. The 
whole story of an ordinary press can be told in a para- 
graph, it would take a page of The Inland Printer to 
enumerate briefly the superior points of the Universal. 
For what you get and what it does, it is the cheapest of 
all job presses. 


2 THE BEST PRINTERS NEED THE BEST 


CUTTERS. They combine all the good points of 

all other lever cutters with superior leverage — 

which means easy cutting—greater strength and 
durability, and perfect accuracy. So many are sold that 
the prices are as low as asked for inferior cutters. The 
23-inch lists at $100; 25-inch, $125; 30-inch, $175; 32-inch, 
$200 — but the selling prices are much lower. 


3 WE RECOMMEND THE PEERLESS-GEM 


VANAIATAIAIAI AIA AIAIAIANIIAIAIAIAIANIANIA 


e> Safest Purchases ! 


Why buy the Second Best when the Best costs no more ? 


Ve eV ee Ve eVe eVe eVe eVe eVe eVe eVe eVe eVe eVe ee eVe eVe Ve eVe sVe eVe eVe 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS: 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS’ Co. 


.. SEE LIST OF BRANCHES ON OPPOSITE PAGE.... 
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BEST OF EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER. 





American 
Type Founders’ 
Company 


Sclls at Manufacturers’ Prices ! 


CARRIES IN STOCK AT ALL ITS BRANCHES 
THESE LEADING LINES: 


HAMILTON’S WOOD GOODS..... 


These have a world-wide and merited popularity. 


WESEL’S GALLEYS, CHASES, STEREOTYPE BLOCKS 
xaexe AND TOOLS All unsurpassed for accuracy, strength and finish. 


GOLDING’S PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ TOOLS 


Distinguished for special and valuable features, originality and utility. 








If there were any better goods we would have them. 


We buy the Best and so should the Printer, especially when the 
inferior costs as much. 








American Type Founders’ Co. 


NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Sts. BUFFALO, 83 Ellicott St. | CHICAGO, 139-141 Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome St. 
BOSTON, 150 Congress St. | PITTSBURG, 323 Third Ave. | ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Elm Sts. KANSAS CITY, 533 Delaware St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom St. CINCINNATI, 13-17 Longworth St. | MILWAUKEE, 376 Milwaukee St. DENVER, 1616 Blake St. 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Sts. CLEVELAND, St. Clair and Ontario Sts. | MINNEAPOLIS, 24-26 First St., South. PORTLAND, Second and Stark Sts. 


BUY FROM OUR NEAREST BRANCH. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 










Designs 
for alleee 
purposes. 














IN OTHER WORDS: 


PBIKRECT 
I-RINTING 
PLATES. 


MORE DETAIL, 
MORE DEPTH, 
MORE GONTRAST, 
MORE SATISFACTION, 


Hienee 
More % 
Money 


to tHE PRINTER oF 
PUBLISHER. 


SAMPLEG..... 
HALF-TONE FROM WASH DRAWING. FOR THE ASKING. 
ARTISTIC CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATIONS FOK EVERY LINE OF BUSINESS. ; 


F ranklim Engraving Electrotyping Go. 
341-351 DEARBORN ST. CHIGA GO FRANKLIN BUILDING. 
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The High-Grade Bicycle 


has the same relation to the 


$19.00 Department Store 
Bicycle as 
Binner Plates have to 


Factory-made Plates. 


BINNER PLATES are fourd in 
the leading magazines; the pub- 
lishers appreciate their 


Printing Qualities 


and the advertiser the value of 
both BINNER DESIGNS and 
PLATES. 


Binner Plates sn. 
Perfect Plates 


whether Zinc Etchings, Wood 
Engravings, Electrotypes or 
Half-tones. 


Columbia Bicycle ads. are made by 


Binner, Chicago. 


Look for our imprint. 








>, DICYCL § 


“eae 


S: Binner VER CHICAGO | 





“HARITORDS. $60, $55, $50, $40.” 








Binner’s EIGHTEEN-STORY CREATIONS 


A BINNER PLATE. 


(Note its Printing Qualities.) 


sent free upon receipt of five 2c. stamps for 
Modernized Advertising or Binner Poster. 
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BINNER ENGRAVING CO. 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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oe E. Sanborn 


347 and 349 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 


The STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


Successors to GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Cutting Machines 


and Machinery for 


Bookbinders and Printers 
F. L. MONTAGUE, Eastern Agent, 30 Reade St., New York. 


ALSO 


agent for F. L. MONTAGUE & CO., New York 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Elliott Thread Stitching and Tying Machine 
Wire Stitching Machines and Wire 
Paper Folding Machines 
Paging and Numbering Machines 
Ruling Machines, Signature Presses 
Paper Box Machinery, Etc. 


LONG DISTANGE TELGBPHONGE, “HARRISON 541.” 
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Yeu Have Mearp oF Us. WE 4RE ONE OF THE BIG FELLows. 







F C. MUGLER. 
Cc. E.BONNER 
PROPS. 


TELEPHONE 
2792. 
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5 
X WOOD ENGRAVING 


& 5 colon HALF TONES 


If interested, send for Prices. NEW LITHOGRAVURE CATALOGUE just out. 
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Striking Creations Fer Atvertsns 
A STRONG POINT WITH US. % LET US SERVE YOU. 

Electro-Cint Engraving Zo. 
Kalf-Tone, 4a Designers and Engravers by all methods, 


ine Li k, 
Fe oercess. LX 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


A large assortment of interesting Art Subjects for Calendars, Frontis-plates, etc., kept 
in stock; also a growing line of Stock Ornaments. Specimens free—send for them. 
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PLATES ENGRAVED BY THE PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENG. CO. PHILA., PA. 


PRINTED IN THREE COLORS WITH INKS MADE BY 
DUPLICATES FOR SALE, VARIOUS SIZES. 
THE AULT AND WIBORG COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 








CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. 


N 
N 
'N 
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CHICAGO. ST. LOGIS. 


Eugene Lyon, 
123 NV. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


P. S. Pease & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland Paper Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chas. A. Smith Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Courier Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Central Ohio Paper Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Heybach-Bush Co., 
Loutsville, Ky. 


ESS SSS 


Our Goods Carried in Stock and for Sale by: 


Morgan & Hamilton Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
F. W. Gardiner Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


Bryan Printing Co., 
Columbia, S.C. 


State Journal Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Alling Paper Co., 
San cAlntonio, Tex. 
Great Western Type Foundry, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Geo. B. Stadden, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


B. M. Wood, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


DISTRIBUTING AGENTS FOR CANADA: 
Toronto Type Foundry, 


Toronto. 


Montreal. 


Winnipeg. 
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Sheridan’s [deal 


The 
Latest 
and 
Best! 






a 


HIS CUTTER embodies the result of sixty years of labor and experience. Has all 
the desirable features of our well-known ‘‘Auto” Cutter, with the advantage that both 
clamp and knife are drawn down from both ends, with no reverse motion of 
Lia) gear, thus securing an absolutely noiseless machine with a positive and very powerful 
Auto-clamp motion. It is the heaviest and strongest paper-cutting machine ever put on the market. 
All gears are cut and all shafts of steel. It is built in the very best manner, of the best material, 
and we unhesitatingly guarantee it for the heaviest as well as the most accurate work. Built in 
sizes from 36 to 70 inches. Write us for prices and full particulars. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


2,4 & 6 Reade Street, oR 413 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Works — Champlain, N. Y. 
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J. JL. Brown Paper f 
Company, sien tters 
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Linen Ledger and Record Paper's 


FOR BLANK BOOKS, MERCHANTS’ AND BANKERS’ 
LEDGERS, COUNTY OR STATE RECORDS, 


All-Linen Paper's 


FOR TYPEWRITING AND FINE CORRESPONDENCE, 


Bond Paper's 


FOR POLICIES, DEEDS AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


Handmade Papers 


WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS OF HANDMADE PAPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES, AND THE INCREASING 
DEMAND FOR THESE PAPERS FOR DRAWING, 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND SPECIAL BOOK EDITIONS, GIVES AMPLE 
EVIDENCE OF THEIR POPULARITY. — 


tee eee Ake eAAAAA2222222 


Be sure to specify Ly J. W. Butler Paper Qo. 
A 212-238 MONROE ST., 








“Brown’s’ ’ Paper CHICAGO, 
when ordering your jf are Western Agents for the Linen 
- \ Ledger and Record, the All-Linen 
Blank Books. a Sand the Bond Papers, vt ut ut ut ut 








PHONE L100: MAIN: 


NWF 
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175-177 © 
CLARK 
STREET 
CHICAGO 
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AND CAPACITY 
UNEXCELLED. 
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K Record 
breaker! 








ONE HUNDRED MACHINES, 
in use fwelve years, have cost $500 for 
repairs, an average of $5 per machine. 


Brown Folding Gachine Co. 
Grie, Pa. 








VERY 
BEST 
MAILER. 


Simple, positive movements; norubber 
belts; no trouble; fine adjustments; 
most rapid; expert record, 170 per 
minute. Novices can do fast work; 
experts beat their record when using 


Che Horton Mailer. 


More effective and durable than 


DICK’S SEVENIE — 











O SAVE labor and secure speed in addressing, publishers should use 
R. Dick’s Mailer. With it experts have mailed from 6,000 to 8,586 higher-priced machines. 
papers in fifty-seven minutes. For information concerning Mailer, = 
Address R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West 7. ei. For sale at all branches of the 
Price, $20.25 ‘est Tupper ’ 
without Royalty. BUFFALO, N. Y. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 











Paper Cutter Knives.... 





ESTABLISHED IN 3830. ie 


No “Fake” in our methods. Best Finish, ?@ Loring Coes & Co. 
Honest Prices, WRITTEN WARRANT. Try. %@ WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Just What I Have Been 
Looking For— 


A simple, effective, inexpensive 
and positive GALLEY SIDE 
LOCK;; one that is attach- 
able to any kind or 
style of news or 
job galleys. 













“Laing” 


Patent 


Galley Lock-Up 


will surely meet your needs. 
Lock-Up sold separately, or attached ye 
to any style galley, patent lined or all 
brass. 2% 2% 2% % & Send for circular and discount. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. WESEL MBEG. Co. 


Printers’, Electrotypers’, Stereotypers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


Office and Warerooms : 


82-84 Fulton Street, cor. Gold, 
Factory— BROOKLYN, N. Y. ir NEW YORK. 
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Keith Paper Company 


TURNER'S FALLS, MASS. 
aie. ae 






SEND FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE OF 
WATERMARKS. 





KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


ik SON 


co aX) 

“TAN W 0 A 
AVI 
‘MR 

Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 


RAVELSTON Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 


Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 








WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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LEGTROTYPER’S 
POWER PRESS 
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References: 


J. MANZ CO., Chicago, Ill. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., . “¢ as 
A.N. KELLOGG NEWSPAPER CO. ‘“ g 
THE WERNER PRINTING CO., Akron, Ohio. 
WOODWARD & TIERNAN, . St. Louis, Mo. 
C. I. HOOD & CO., . . Lowell, Mass. 


CENTRAL ELECTRO. & ENGRAVING CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


QUEEN CITY ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY, . 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


o& 


Send for full Description and 
Catalogue. 


of 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO., 202-204 South Clinton Street, 
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SPECIAL « PRINTING« MACHINERY. 











ing“ at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 
one to’ five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 






ROTARY WRAPPING PAPER PRESS 


.— "4 This outfit prints and delivers rewound and slit into rolls of any 
——— width, or into sheets, from rolls any width up to 48 inches. 





BED AND PLATEN SELF 
FEEDING PRESS, No. } 


Prints any size form up to 26 x 36 inches; 
receives paper any widthvup to 40 inches, 
and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths 
of inches up to 36 inches long: can be built 
to order to print two colors any size of 
form up to 12 1-2 x 36 inches. 





DOUBLE QUARTO SELF 
FEEDING PRESS 


The Double Quarto and rto are built 
on the same principle; also Double Quarto 
and Quarto printing on both sides. At- 
tachments fitted to either for slitting, per- 
forating, numbering, bronzing, etc.. 





PONY CYLINDER PRESS 
Simplest machine on the market, combin- 
ing all the latest improved features, with 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of 
feeder. Always ready for any kind of a job. 








SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 
Prints both sides of web and 
rewinds. Size, 30x30. Any 
size built to order. Attachment 
to cut printed web into sheets 
of fixed sizes may be added. 


’ By dividing fountain several colors can ~ —~ 











BED AND PLATEN SELF 

FEEDING PRESS, No. 3 
Prints a form any size up to 13 x 27 
inches; takes paper any width up to 19 —g¥~ 
inches, and is adjustable by eighths of SS ¢ 
inches to cut sheets up to 30 inches long. ——— 


be printed at a time. 


PRINTING, CUTTING 
AND SCORING 


Designed especially for Folding 
Paper Box Makers; will do the 
work automatically of four ordi- 
nary presses now in general use; 
built in several sizes. 


ROLL SLITTING AND 
REWINDING MACHINE 


For slitting and rewinding all grades of 
paper material, into rolls of varying width 
and diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
box board. Different kinds of machines 
to suit material and class of work. 








IMPROVED ROUTING 
MACHINE 


Handiest combination machine 
for routing flat and curved elec- 
tro and stereotype plates. Built 
to fit any diameter of printing 
press cylinder 





If you are looking for Printing Machinery for some specialty, write to us. 
THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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GOOOD 





Adjustable Molds. 
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Any Language. 
Sanne: 








Accents in Stock. 
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AIT is the aim of every printing office to reduce 
expenses as much as possible, consistent with 
good work. New and improved machinery is 
constantly required in order to keep up with 
the times. Typesetting machines are an important factor 
in all well-regulated printing offices. That machine 
which permits of the widest range of adjustment on all 
classes of work should commend itself to every printer 
wishing to be up-to-date. 


w Linotype 


is now used in over four hundred printing offices and one 
machine does the work of four compositors. The most 
experienced printers wishing to do newspaper, book or job 
work use this machine, and the State printing of New 
York, Kentucky, Pesnsylvania, Colorado, and other States, 
is accomplished by the aid of The Linotype. If you are 
in doubt as to whether The Linotype is suitable for your 
office, write to or call on 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Tribune Building, New York City. 


WN pore nxexs 





P. T. DODGE, President. 
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CLAYTON AIR COMPRESSORS 
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Set on the Linotype and printed direct from Linotype slugs by the Cherouny Printing 
& Publishing Co., 17 Vandewater Street, New York City. 
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The Current Literature Publishing Company 
Bryant Building, 55 Liberty St. Rew Pork 
nm 


tm mo ae 


< Set on the Linotype and printed 

direct from Linotype slugs by 

Redfield Bros., Scott & Bowne 
Building, New York City. 
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THE SEYBOLD 
DUPLEX TRIMMER 


Cuts Two Edges at Once. 


It is a machine without a weak spot and brim full of 
new ideas thoroughly tested. 





Don’t consider one unless you wish to enormously 
increase the output of your operator. 
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DO YOU 
REALIZE 
WHAT 
TRIMMING 
TWO EDGES 
AT ONCE 
MEANS ? 


It means two cuts to trim four sides with only one 
turn of the table. 

The Duplex turns out work with a nicety and exact- 
ness before impossible with one knife. 

If there are differences in the cost of machines, there 
are still wider differences in their earning powers. 

If you have an eye to economy, the hitherto unheard 
of records the Duplex is making will interest you. 




















THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Makers of Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Box Makers, 
Paper Mills, etc. 


DAYTON, OHIO, 53-55 Louie Street. 





NEW YORK CITY, No. } Reade Street. 
CHICAGO, Monadnock Building. ST. LOUIS, 406 North Third Street. 
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=s 2 : Gladiator,.. $85 
2 e Spartacus,.. $65 
HIGHEST Commodore, $40 
(Youth’s) 





ACHIEVEMENT ¢= 
OF a 
THE CYCLE 
BUILDERS’ 





Bicycles 


They need no better recommenda- 
tion than the satisfaction they give. 


All strictly High-Grade and fully 


guaranteed. ot ot wt St ot ot ot ot eH 


Gladiator Gycle Works 


109-11-13-15 West Vth St. 
Paget rama .«: Ohicago. 


Art Catalogue —FREE. 
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The Chadwick 














SAA ‘T ypesetter 


USES ORDINARY TYPE. 
NO SPECIAL NICKS. 
lates 


Sets any length of line, and is operated 
successfully by any compositor. 











HM Me ee Price, $300 vt Ut tt ot Ut Ut Jb 








Noes’ MAGUIRE & BAUCUS, unis 


AZ Pime Street, New York. 
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PRIN TING | STEEL DIE PRINTING is the highest style of the art. || 


| | There is money in this line as well as merit. | 
| | Our Stamping Press is a perfect piece of mechanism, 


and 5 producing high-grade work at a large profit. 














| ‘U)\)|| Write for our new catalogue. 
| EMBOSSING | | CARVER & SWIFT 


STAMPING PRESS CO. 
| | 25 N. 7th St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
|| Selling Agents: 


| VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
|| 17-23 Rose Street, New York. 


Impression 

















Save Floor Space! 


Steel-Run 
Cabinets. 


LEADING SPECIALS. 


2-Quire Box of Embossed Paper with Envelopes al 45c. 
5-Quire Box of Embossed Paper with two-letter 
Monogram and Envelopes at . . . «. « $4.25 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


> ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations, Announce- 
ments, At Homes, in the most approved 
forms. Lowest Prices. STRONGEST, 
NEATEST, 


ra ¢ Calling Cards, Monogram Stationery. 


MOST COMPACT. 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSED Letter-Heads, En- Sanh : 


velopes, Catalogue Covers, etc. 


L 30 Cases in Space of 20. 





WM. FREUND & SONS, a 
Write for Samples and Prices. 155 State St., CHICAGO. MORGANS-WILCOX CO., Middletown, N. Y. 








There are Several Reasons 


Why it is to the advantage of Engravers to use our Machines. 





vy 
} IN THE FIRST PLACE, they are the outcome of many years’ 
practical experience, both in handling and making machinery 


of this type, which means a great deal. 





SECONDLY, their construction is such that not only do they work 
rapidly and well in the beginning, but they continue to do so, 
running steadily, year in and year out, as only machines that 


are first-class in every respect can run. 


THIRDLY, particular attention has been paid to convenience in 
operating. There are a great many matters of detail about 
machines of this sort which, if developed on the right lines, 
make a wonderful difference in results. Our machines are 
noted for perfection of detail as well as for general merit of 


design. 


John Royle & Sons, 


London Agent: 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S. A. 


P. LAWRENCE, 63 Farringdon Road, E. C. 
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Che Superiority of the 
Whitlock Dew OTHER 
Crank Bed Movement is vous. 


It is so simple—the pressman need study nothing 
about it except the location of the oil holes— 
it does the work. 





It is constantly in gear—no sudden entrance of 
gears before they operate—no slides—no springs 














—it works by simple, connected gearing. 


It is long tried and durable as to those fea- 
tures which carry the bed backward and forward. Ge 
The speed gears—two elliptical broad - faced woe wr, xe 
rex —" 1 SIDE s\8 a 
gears (see cut)—form the sole novelty of the aru Ge 
movement, and these we have tested and know 
all about. 

It is smoother and slower over centers—by great odds smoother than any 

















other — 4o per cent less strain around ends. 


We guarantee the swiftest, smoothest and most durable Bed Movement 


extant. 
ee 


THE FOLLOWING SIZES ARE NOW ON THE MARKET: 


No. 000 — 4-Roller, Bed 45 x 62, Type 40 x 58, Speed 1,620 
No. 1—4-Roller, Bed 35 x 47, Type 30 x 44, Speed 2,040 
No. 2—4-Roller, Bed 29 x 42, Type 25 x 38, Speed 2,200 
No. 3—2-Roller, Bed 27 x 40, Type 23 x 36, Speed 2,600 
No. 5—2-Roller, Bed 27 x 31, Type 22 x 28, Speed 3,000 


Ready for delivery July 15—No. 0, 4-Roller, Bed 39 x 52, Type 34 x 48, Speed 1,920. 


Che Whitlock Dyachine 


132 Times Building, New York. 


10 Mason Building, Boston. Company. 


706 Fisher Building, Chicago. 
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THE EMPIRE 
TYPESETTING 
MACHINE. 


It is the Best on the Market. 

It is Simple in Construction. 
There is No Limit to its Speed. 
A Printer can Run it. 

No Machinist required. 

Saves 50% of Composition Bills. 


> 
KK 


DOE 


> 











Send for Illustrative and Descriptive 
Catalogue and Prices. 


EMPIRE TYPESETTING 


MACHINE CO. 
203 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Received Medal of Supe- 
riority at the American 


Institute Fair, New York, 


M® over every other motor 
in competition. .°. .*. .*. .. 





Entire Printing and Bookbinding Establishments equipped with Lundell Motors and Controllers. 
Enormous losses and inconvenience of shafting and belting obviated. 

Most compact, efficient and reliable motors on the market. 

Illustrated catalogue upon application. 


General Offices and Works: 


Interior Conduit and Insulation Co., 527 west 34t street, new York City. 














Bond Papers. 
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The Leader %2! 
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A Paper that Will Withstand the Ravages of Time. 





Made from New Rag Stock. Free from Adulteration. 











Perfectly 
Sized. 


Long 
Fibre. 
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Manufactured by 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Oe ee ee ee 





RIVERSIDE PapER COMPANY, 





Design submitted by Herman G. Loehlin, with Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, in the Riverside 
Paper Company’s advertisement competition, conducted by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
A handsome pamphlet containing the 148 complete full size designs, with embossed cover, will be sent, express prepaid, 


by The Inland Printer Company, on receipt of 50 cents. This book presents a wonderful display of ingenuity 
in advertisement typesetting, and should be in the hands of all in any way interested in advertising. 
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Y Polhemus 
#Cabinets 


Are the Leaders of all Cabinets. 





SPEAKER 
SERIES 
IN WOOD. 


Write for 
Particulars. 









“THEY save space and time, and 


are therefore Money Makers. 
We make them with Steel Runs and 
that saves another 25 per cent. 


You can’t aftord he ang these 
Doesn’t this mean anything to you? 
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Sole Manufacturers of \ Ai = = 
“NEW DEPARTURE” CASES. NS as = | 
POLHEMUS CABINETS. a [= ee crm = os 

PATENT CUTTING STICKS. ™ SS ———— TT nen 


THE TRIPLE POLHEMUS CABINET. 


The Hamilton Mig. Se Two Rivers, Wis. 


«« Wood Type 


CIVEOIEOVEOIEOS ns Printers’ Furniture 


HE unprecedented demand for our goods in all parts of OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
the world is conclusive evidence that they are RIGHT. 


OUR POLHEMUS CABINETS, fitted with Steel Runs and “New Departure” Cases, 
represent the highest grade and most economical cabinets ever offered to the trade. They are 
carried in stock and sold by all leading supply houses. Ask for them. Look for our stamp — 


IT IS A GUARANTY OF EXCELLENCE. 
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oe Just Out... 


PLATES. 


Made specially for Photo-Mechanical Work, 
Line Drawings, and all work where the greatest 
Contrast is desirable. 





Now-a-days, 


Try them, and convince yourself that they are 
just the thing for Process Workers. 


Use Kodaks for illustrating. 


First-Class Publications 


Can get Kodaks for part cash, 
part advertising. Send sample ‘ 
paper and rate card when you 


write. G. Cramer Dry Plate Works, 


Full descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on 
application. Manufactured by 


€ 
First-Class Publications ! 


Eastman Kodak Co. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ee Oe 


Rochester, N.Y. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 265 Greene Street. 


THE CHAMBERS PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY. 
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Quadruple Sixteen-Pase Folding Dyachine.... 


This Self-Registering Folder will receive a sheet containing sixty-four pages, which it 
cuts apart, folds, and delivers in four separate signatures of sixteen pages each. It may 
be fed by hand or by an automatic feeding machine. Under favorable circumstances it 
has turned out over 100,000 signatures per day. 


manutectured by CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


B. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Avenue, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








je Wiki M SBN HALEN. ~ ng 
Half-tone by 
WILLIAMSON-HAFFNER ENGRAVING CO., 
Denver, Colorado. 


THE LOOP, GEORGETOWN, COLORADO. 
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Photo by Stein, Chicago. 


THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 





